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Lewis Carroll and Finnegans Wake 


In the preface to Sylvie and Bruno Lewis Carroll remarks that ‘Perhaps the 
hardest thing in all literature ... is to write anything original.’ But 
Carroll was so determined ‘to strike out yet another new path,’? that he 
spent twenty years making sure that the book which was to be his master- 
piece was unlike anything else ever written. James Joyce worked for 
eighteen years on Finnegans Wake, a book quite as original as Sylvie and 
Bruno. Indeed Joyce’s work will probably remain forever the standard 
example of the danger of being too original. 

Yet many of the wildest and most startling features of Finnegans Wake 
are merely the logical development, or the working out on a larger scale, 
_of ideas that first occurred to Lewis Carroll. James Joyce never failed to 

acknowledge a literary debt, and he admits his borrowings from Carroll 
with as much clarity as his final technique will allow. 


To tell how your mead of, mard, is made of. All old Dadgerson’s dodges one conning 
one’s copying and that’s what wonderland’s wanderlad’ll flaunt to the fair. A trancedone 
boyscript with tittivits by. Ahem. (374, 1. 1.)3 


‘Old Dadgerson’ must be Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, better known as 
Lewis Carroll. The ‘wanderlad’ is Joyce, who was always conscious of 
himself as an exile and is present as the ‘us (the real Us)’ (62, 1. 26 and 
446, 1. 36) throughout Finnegans Wake. The ‘dodges’ he is copying are 
of all kinds. The most obvious are the verbal novelties of the ‘Jabber- 
wocky’ type, ‘Jest jibberweek’s joke’, (565, 1. 14) says Joyce. ‘Jabber- 
wocky’ was first published in Through the Looking-Glass, but the first 
verse, and the germ of the whole poem, dates back to Misch-Masch*, a 
household magazine which Carroll wrote in his youth. ‘Misch-masch’ is 
the German for ‘Hodge-podge’. But Joyce is probably referring to Carroll's 
juvenile work when he uses the words: ‘mitsch for matsch’, (366, 1. 13) and 
‘mishmash’, (466, 1. 12), and there can be no doubt about the reference in 
‘(msch! msch!) with nurse Madge, my linkingclass girl’. (459, 1. 4.) 
Both Carroll and Joyce were constantly being surprised at the enormous 
difference a slight change in the letters of a word can make to its meaning. 


1 See The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, Nonesuch Press, London; Random House, 
New York [1939], p. 279. All but one of the references to Carroll's work are from 
this book which will in future be described as Carroll, Works. 

2 Carroll, Works, p. 280. 

3 Numbers in brackets refer to the page and line on which a quotation commences in 
Finnegans Wake, Faber, 1948. 

4 See F. B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, Cassell, London, 1947, p. 225; and J. F. Mc Dermott, 
The Russian Journal and other selections from the work of Lewis Carroll, Dutton, 
New York, 1935, pp. 19, 53-4. 
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For Joyce this is symbolized by one word: hesitency. This alteration of 
one letter caused the death of the forger Pigott, brought about the 
discomfiture of The Times, and gave to Joyce's hero, Parnell, his greatest 
triumph. No wonder that it became for Joyce a summary of his method, 
an example of his technique of ‘fermented words’, (184, 1. 26) and a symbol 
of the ‘word of power’. Carroll had no special symbol for this idea, but 
he invented and practised all sorts of tricks with words. He tried 
condensation. ‘Your Royal Highness’ became ‘Yrience’.® Joyce has 
‘Gwds with gurs are gttrdmmrng. Hlls. The timid hearts. of words 
all exeomnosunt’. (258, 1. 1.) Carroll tried accretion. ‘Litterature’,® is the 
name he gave to the unwieldy piles of disconnected notes which he 
accumulated when preparing to write Sylvie and Bruno. Joyce, by the 
way, collected notes with the same lack of apparent system. But Joyce's 
neatest example of accretion is the word ‘Healiopolis’. (24, 1. 18.) The 
additional letter in this word connects the ancient Egyptian city of the 
sun-god with Dublin, where T. M. Healy was installed as Governor- 
General, and with the Dublin suburb of Chapelizod where T. M. Healy 
lived for many years." 

Carroll invented what is usually called the ‘Word Ladder’, although the 
name he gave to it was ‘Doublets’* This is a game in which the players 
turn one word into another by altering one letter at a time but always 
making a word. It is still revived occasionally in children’s periodicals. 
Joyce sometimes plays at his own variant of this word game in Finnegans 
Wake. It may have been because he found himself doing so that he 
mentioned Carroll as ‘Dadgerson’ in the passage which has already been 
quoted. ‘Tell how your mead of, mard, is made of’ contains a word-ladder. 
The last word in the extract, ‘Ahem’, is both a cough and the final term in 
the series: ‘Item ... Utem ... Otem ... Atem.’ (223-4.) The implications 
of this passage. will be discussed later. 

Another of Carroll's verbal tricks is the reversal of the letters of a word. 
He can hardly be said to have invented this, for the palindrome is an 
ancient device. But Carroll made his own peculiar use of it; for example 
he makes Bruno say that evil is the opposite of live® Joyce may be 
referring to this passage when he writes, ‘Evil-it-is, lord of loaves in 
Amongded’, (418, 1. 6.) The last word is probably intended as an 
Anglicisation of the Middle Egyptian Amentet, ‘Place of the Dead’. (There 
is also the suggestion of ‘mong corn’, but that does not concern us here.) 


5 Carroll, Works, p. 288. 
8 Ibid, p. 278. 
7 See T. M. Healy, Letters and Leaders of My Day, Butterworth, London, 1928, ii, 467. 


‘Chapelizod, 
8th. Jan. 1904. 
Wyndham calls my new house Heliopolis as he looks down on it from the 
Park’. [Phoenix Park. ] 
8 Carroll, Works, p. 1274. 
® Ibid, p. 529. 
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‘Evil-it-is’ could be the opposite of ‘Is-it-live?’. The bare idea of reversing 
the letters of a word suggests looking-glasses and Lewis Carroll's Through 
the Looking-Glass. Joyce is reversing the letters of the name Alice, and 
has Lewis Carroll in mind when he writes of ‘Secilas through their laughing 
classes.’ (526, 1. 35.) . 

Many of Carroll’s jokes would fit without alteration into the fabric 
of Finnegans Wake. The Mad Gardener in Sylvie and Bruno says 
‘wriggle early’ for ‘regularly’#® Bruno explains that ‘Sylvie tells me the 
words and when I jump about they get shooken up in my head till they are all 
froth.’** The word Bruno is apologising for is ‘dindledums’, which he has 
said instead of ‘dandelions’. Joyce may have been thinking of this when 
he wrote ‘Isas Boldmans is met the blueybells near Dandeliond’. (316, 1.22.) 
Isa Bowman was the child actress who first took the part of Alice in the 
dramatized version of Alice in Wonderland. She stands second only to 
Alice Liddell, the original Alice, in the hierarchy of Carroll’s child-friends. 
Sylvie and Bruno is dedicated to her in an introductory poem in which her 
name can be read twice: in the first letter of each line, and in the first 
syllable of each verse. 

But the most obvious, and the most important, of Joyce’s verbal 
borrowings from Carroll is the portmanteau-word. Carroll’s invention of 
this is undisputed, and Humpty Dumpty’s definition is so famous that it 
has even been mentioned in a lawsuit before the House of Lords.” 


‘Slithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy’. ‘Lithe’ is the same as ‘active’. You see it’s like a 
portmanteau — there are two meanings packed up into one word.1% 


Joyce was seldom content with just two meanings. In fact his main 
intention was to pack as many meanings as possible into every single word. 

Humpty Dumpty himself, for example, is a symbol of the Fall of Man 
— he fell off a wall! He also signifies resurrection — an Easter egg! 
His name may mean up and down: ‘Humps when you hised us and dumps 
when you doused us!’ (624, 1. 13.) This connects him with Vico's theory 
of history repeating itself in cycles. He is one facet of H.C.E. who is 
dreaming Finnegans Wake. He sometimes stands for Finnegan. He is 
the cosmic egg of Egyptian mythology, the egg of ‘The Great Cackler’ 
(237, 1. 34) as Joyce says, quoting from The Book of the Dead.** He is 
the egg from which the phoenix is hatched. (The Middle Egyptian for 
phoenix is bennu. Joyce uses the word in the phrase, ‘bright Bennu bird!’ 
(473, 1. 17.)) The word phoenix connects Humpty Dumpty with Dublin’s 
famous park. This is very suitable because Humpty Dumpty, in Finnegans 
Wake, most frequently stands for the city of Dublin itself. This 


10 Ibid, p. 321. 

11 bid, pp. 454-5. 

12 See S. D. Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 1898, p. 150. In future this book will be referred to as Collingwood, Life. 

13 Carroll, Works, p. 215. 

14 Papyrus of Ani, British Museum, 1890, Ch. 54. 
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identification of Humpty Dumpty and Dublin is made several times in 
Finnegans Wake, but most clearly in a little poem Joyce wrote to advertise 
Anna Livia Plurabelle when that chapter of his work was first published. 
It may be read in full in Herbert Gorman’s biography, James Joyce.*® 
There are only two verses. The first is about Anna Livia, the multi- 
tudinously beautiful, who is both a lady, and the river Liffey. The second 
verse is for ‘Humpty Dump Dublin’. 


Humpty Dump Dublin squeaks through his norse; 
Humpty Dump Dublin hath a horrible vorse; 

But for all his kinks English, plus his irismanx brogues 
Humpty Dump Dublin’s granddada of all rogues. 


In this verse Humpty Dumpty and Dublin are put into apposition as being, 
grammatically at least, more or less the same thing. This seems very 
odd, but in spite of its oddity it has happened before. 

There is a book by P. S. O’Hegarty called The Victory of Sinn Fein. 
It describes the Irish civil war from the standpoint of one who took part 
in that war, and so James Joyce, who tried hard to keep in touch with 
his native land, is almost certain to have read it. Even if he missed 
reading the entire book he must have come across the following passage 
from it, which has been quoted in several other books, notably in Sir James 
O'Connor's History of Ireland.*® 


The Irregulars drove patriotism, and honesty, and morality out of Ireland... They 
demonstrated to us that our deep-rooted belief that there was something in us finer 
than, more spiritual than anything in any other people was sheer illusion, and that we 
were really an uncivilized people with savage instincts. And the shock of that plunge 
from the heights to the depths staggered the whole nation. The ‘Island of Saints and 
Scholars’ is burst like Humpty Dumpty. 


But Humpty Dumpty and his ‘hard words’, important as they may be, 
are not the only ingredients of Finnegans Wake, or the only borrowings 
from Carroll. Joyce was probably the first person to realize that Lewis 
Carroll was a fertile inventor of new and accurate devices to portray the 


dream-state. Miss F. B. Lennon, in the best modern book about Carroll, 
says that: 


The man was a tangled mass of polychromatic threads, forming one of the most complex 
patterns that have enriched literature, articulate to an unusual depth of his unconscious 
and the common unconscious of mankind.17 


I am not sure whether this is true or not, but, taken away from its 
context, the passage reads like a description of the personality of James 


15 Herbert Gorman, James Joyce, a Definitive Biography, John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
1941, pp. 340-41. 

16 -P, S. O'Hegarty, The Victory of Sinn Fein, London, 1925, p. 126; quoted in Sir 
James O'Connor's History of Ireland 1798-1924, London, 1927, ii. 308. 

17 ~F. B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, p. 213. 
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Joyce. Carroll was, however, undoubtedly very interested in what went 
on in the mind of a sleeping person. He tried to follow the pattern and 
logic of dreams in his books. Sometimes his dreams even went into his 
books without alteration. “There are at least two instances of such dream- 
suggestions’,"* he says. In the preface to Sylvie and Bruno he goes into 
minute detail as to how one character in a dream can merge into another, 
or manage to become two distinct and even contradictory persons at the 
same time. The ‘duality’ of the characters in Carroll’s books is discussed 
at length by F. B. Lennon.® It is very obvious in Sylvie and Bruno, 
where the fairy Sylvie is also the Society Lady Muriel, the Professor is 
never quite sure that he is not also the Other Professor, and the narrator 
seems at one point to have become an insect lying on its back. The last 
situation is not stressed by Carroll but Sylvie, who has just helped a beetle 
to get back onto its feet says to the narrator: “You've no idea how funny 
you look, moving your legs about in the air, as if you were walking’.?° 
Joyce has, ‘We were but thermites then, wee, wee’. (57, 1. 12.) 

The idea of a change in personality is first mentioned by Carroll in 
Alice in Wonderland when Alice meets the caterpillar. 


“Who are you?’ said the Caterpillar. This was not an encouraging opening for a 
conversation. Alice replied, rather shyly, ‘I — I hardly know Sir, just at present — at 
least I know who I was when I got up this morning, but I think I must have been changed 
several times since then.?1 


Finnegans Wake is full of references to Alice. ‘How you fell from 
story to story,’ (374, 1. 36) ‘Alys! Alysaloe!’ (359, 1. 32) “Alesse, the 
lagos of girly days,’ (203, 1. 8) and ‘A liss in hunterland’ (276, note 7) 
are obvious examples, and others will be given later. Even the caterpillar 
appears occasionally. The first mention of it is taken by Campbell and 
Robinson”? to be an allusion to Blake's 


The Caterpillar on the Leaf 
Reminds thee of thy Mother's Grief. 


But Joyce liked to refer to several things at once, and he may have had 
both sources in mind. The caterpillar occurs again as a ‘cuddlepuller,’ 
(241, 1. 9) as ‘Mr Lhugewhite Cadderpollard’, (350, 1. 10) and as Shaun 
‘imitating himself capitally with his bubbleblown in his patapet.’ (461, 1. 34.) 
This last quotation can only refer to the episode in Alice where the 
caterpillar is sitting on a mushroom ‘quietly smoking a long hookah’ — 
or hubble-bubble. 

Whether or not Joyce actually mentioned Carroll's caterpillar there can 
be no doubt about his constant use of the idea of one character in a dream 


18 Carroll, Works, p. 278. 
19 F, B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, pp. 298-300. 
20 Carroll, Works, p. 452. 
a1 Ibid, ‘p. 53. 
22 J. Campbell and H. M. Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake, Faber, 1947, 


p. 68. 
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changing into another. This, indeed, does happen in dreams, but I think 
that Carroll was the first to make literary use of it. Joyce describes how, 
in his own book, ‘closer inspection of the bordereau would reveal a 
multiplicity of personalities ... In fact, under the closed eyes of the 
inspectors the traits featuring the chiaroscuro coalesce, their contrarieties 
eliminated, in one stable somebody.’ (107, 1. 23.) This trick, or ‘dodge’, 
of two characters being merged in a dream is often used. “BUTT and 
TAFE (desprot slave wager and foeman feodal unsheckled, now one and 
the same person... .)’ (354, 1. 7) is one example. Butt and Taff begin 
as a couple of cross-talk comedians and end as one person. For Joyce 
this seems to have been a personification of the dialectic theory according 
to which the ultimate truth, although perhaps unobtainable, is to be sought 
for in the interaction of opposites. To most moderns the idea will 
probably suggest Karl Marx. For Joyce it was associated with Giordano 
Bruno who believed in the identity of opposites,2* and with Nicholas of 
Cusa, of whom there was some talk in Dublin during the early nineteen- 
hundreds, and who said, according to. W. B. Yeats,?* that ‘reality is 
expressed by contradiction’. 

Finnegans Wake and the Alice books are full of self-opinionated 
creatures ‘expressing themselves by contradiction’; so, for that matter, was 
Dublin in the early nineteen-hundreds. But several of the parallels 
between Joyce’s work and Carroll’s seem deliberate. Campbell and 
Robinson mention one of these.2” They explain that the Mookse and the 
Gripes, who are the main characters in a fable in the Wake, are based 
partly on the Mock Turtle and the Gryphon from Alice in Wonderland. 

Another parallel exists between Shem and Shaun, the warring brothers 
of Finnegans Wake, who share between themselves all masculine qualities, 
and Bruno and Uggug, the contrasted boys in Sylvie and Bruno. Bruno 
has all the good qualities a little boy can have, Uggug has all the bad 
qualities. The two put together would make one human boy. 

It seems possible that one entire chapter of Finnegans Wake, the 
Schoolroom Chapter (260-308), is based on a passage in A Tangled Tale. 
This is a story about two boys who had called their tutor Balbus. 


They had named him after the hero of their Latin exercise-book, which overflowed with 
anecdotes of that versatile genius — anecdotes whose vagueness in. detail was more 
than compensated by their sensational brilliance. ‘Balbus has overcome all his enemies’ 
had been marked by their tutor, in the margin of the book, ‘Successful Bravery’. In 
this way he had tried to extract a moral from every anecdote about Balbus.... His 
pupils liked the short morals best as it left more room for marginal illustration. 


This sounds very like the arrangement in Joyce’s chapter, which has 
scholarly notes in one margin, and scribblings, apparently by two school- 
boys, in the other margin and at the foot of the page. 


23 See A Skeleton Key, p. 56, note 2. 

24 Oxford Book of Modern Verse, p. XXXIII. 
25 A Skeleton Key, p. 98, note 2. 

26 Carroll, Works, p. 985. 
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Balbus, ‘the hero of the Latin exercise-book’, is also one element of 
the multiple personality of the hero of Finnegans Wake. We meet him 
ambiguously occupied as ‘Blabus razing his wall’ (552, 1. 19) (Bladud 
is the mythical builder of Bath). ‘Bygmester Finnegan, of the Stuttering 
Hand’ is described as ‘balbulous’. (4, ll. 18 and 30.) (Bygmester is the 
original title of Ibsen’s play, The Master Builder.) Balbus stands, in fact, 
for Man, the Builder of Cities, and Man, the Destroyer of Cities, and is 
Latin for a male stutterer. 

There are professors at large in both Sylvie and Bruno and Finnegans 
Wake. In both books the professor gives a lecture. Learning is just as 
much an attribute of civilisation as the building of cities. But the two 
lectures can hardly be said to have much in common beyond the fact that 
they are both unlike anything else. 

Miss Lennon points out that the most interesting thing about Sylvie 
and Bruno is the light it casts on its author. “To the reader’, she says, 
‘it presents a labyrinth of neuroses whereas to him [Carroll] it may have 
represented a health exercise in which he reknitted his disintegrating 
elements’.27 James Joyce would undoubtedly have agreed with this, for 
he was interested in Carroll not only as a writer, but also as a man. 
In his stimulating book The Sacred River*® L. A. G. Strong points out 
that there is ‘A passage of some length [which] combines Swift and 
Isolda’s Liebestod with the love-death of Vanessa, and with Dodgson, 
author of Alice in Wonderland.’ 

The passage he is describing ends as follows: 


And there many have paused before that exposure of him by old Tom Quad, a flashback 
in which he sits sated, gowndabout, in clericalease habit, watching bland sol slithe 
dodgsomely into the nethermore, a globule of maugdleness about to corrugitate his mild 
dewed cheek and the tata of a tiny victorienne, Alys, pressed by his limper looser. 
(57, 1. 23.) 


The words ‘slithe’ and ‘dodgsomely’ at once suggest ‘Jabberwocky’ and 
C. L. Dodgson. And C. L. Dodgson lived for many years in Tom Quad 
diagonally opposite the residence of Dr. Liddell, dean of Christ Church, 
who was the father of Alice Liddell and her two sisters. It was to these 
three girls that the story of Alice in Wonderland was first told; and it 
was Alice, of course, who was Carroll's favourite. She is mentioned by 
Joyce in the passage quoted as ‘the tiny victorienne, Alys’. ‘Tata’ may 
be a child’s word for a hand shaken in farewell. It is also the Spanish 
for a female stutterer, and connects the passage with the ‘Stuttering Hand’ 
leitmotiv of ‘hesitency’ and guilt. The quotation follows a reference to 
Swift, whose character often merges with Carroll's in Finnegans Wake. 
For to Joyce each embodied the theme of the old man with the child-lover; 
a theme which seems to have obsessed Joyce during his later years, and 


27 F. B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, p. 220. 
28 LL. A. G. Strong, The Sacred River, An peyproach to James Joyce, Methuen, London, 


1949, p. 79. 
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underlies the whole of Finnegans Wake. It is complicated, and sometimes 
heightened, by a feeling of guilt to which constant, but cryptic, expression 
is given. 

Between the ages of Joyce and Carroll there extends, as a vaguely 
contoured but enormously important barrier, the work of Freud, and Jung, 
and all their disciples, proclaiming the reality of the unconscious. Although 
Joyce refused to subscribe to any particular school he made great use of 
the findings of the Swiss and Viennese psychologists and seems to have 
considered himself adept in their mysteries. He also appears to have read 
the Alice books as documents of clinical significance. At least that is what 
he says. “And so wider but we grisly old Sykos who have done our 
unsmiling bit on ‘alices, when they were yung and easily freudened.’ 
(115, 1. 21.) ‘And so wider’ includes the German und so weiter ‘and so 
on’ in its implications. The mention of Jung and Freud makes it clear 
that ‘Sykos’ means psycho-analysts in the first place, and any additional 
meaning from the Greek ovxoy is subsidiary to this. ‘Alices’ must be a pun 
on analysis and Alice. This leaves us with ‘our unsmiling bit’ to interpret. 
‘To do your bit’ was the common phrase in the 1914-18 war for ‘to do 
your duty’. A new light is shed on the oddly chosen word ‘unsmiling’ by 
a passage in Katharine O'Shea’s Life of Parnell.” Joyce must have read 
this book, and the relevant passage is quoted in full by St. John Ervine 
in his Parnell,?° which Joyce would not be likely to miss reading. It 
describes how Charles Stewart Parnell read Alice in Wonderland. 


I do not think he ever thought it in the least amusing, but he would read it earnestly 
from cover to cover, and, without a smile, remark that it was ‘a curious book’. 


The word ‘curious’ has a special significance for second-hand booksellers, 
and Joyce seems to have assumed that this was the way in which Parnell 
meant it. 

The word ‘exposure’ which Joyce uses ‘that exposure of him by old 
Tom Quad,’ also has several meanings. One meaning is suggested by the 
fact that Carroll was a brilliant photographer. (Hence ‘bland sol’ and 
‘flashback.’) At least two other meanings could be given by any one 
familiar with the crime reports in certain Sunday papers. These are the 
meanings intended when next the word is used. ‘So he was pelted out of 
the coram populo, was he? Be the powers that be he was. The prince 
in principel should not expose his person?’ (89, 1. 4.) The last sentence 
is a quotation from Machiavelli's Jl Principe, but not as Machiavelli intended. 

There is a certain piquancy in the fact that James Joyce, the author of 
the most notoriously banned book of our time, should represent himself 
as being shocked by the life and work of Lewis Carroll, beloved writer of 
children’s classics. But this is certainly one of the things that Joyce is 
saying, and not once but many times over, in Finnegans Wake. A quotation 


29 Katharine O'Shea, Charles Stewart Parnell, Dublin, N. D., p. 166. 
30 St. John Ervine, Parnell, Benn, London, 1925, p. 168. 
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from one accusing passage has already been made. Here is another extract 
in which the name of ‘Isas Boldmans’ (Isa Bowman) makes it certain that 
the reference is to Lewis Carroll. 


Onzel grootvatter Lodewijk is onangonamed... and his twy Isas Boldmans is met the 
blueybells near Dandeliond. We think its a gorsedd shame, these godoms. (361, 1. 21.) 


Grootvatter is (near) Dutch for ‘grandfather’, Lodewijk is Dutch for 
‘Lewis’. Onaangenaam is Dutch for ‘disagreeable, offensive.’ But in 
English (onan-named) and still more in Dutch (onan-genaamd) there is 
the suggestion that the nature of the unpleasantness is known. Joyce is using 
the Dutch language to hit at Carroll with Carroll’s own weapon of the 
portmanteau word. Two other words in the extract may be briefly 
commented on. Gorsedd, means ‘cursed’, and is the Welsh for ‘seat, 
mound, hill, or congress of bards before the Eisteddfod’. Godom amongst 
other implications, stands for ‘Englishman’ (‘God-dam’). 

The passage as a whole undoubtedly refers to Lewis Carroll, and it 
is connected by association and allusion with every other part of Finnegans 
Wake. Yet although he makes a plain enough charge against Carroll, it 
does not appear that Joyce condemned him, for the passage ends: ‘Yet had 
they laughtered, one on other, undo the end and enjoyed their laughings 
merry was the times when so grant it High Hilarion us may too!’ (361, 1. 29.) 

But the obsession with secret guilt remains, underlying all the oddities, 
and the scholarship, the wit, and the poetry, and the lyric beauty of 
Finnegans Wake. It is connected with the theme of Lewis Carroll in 
various strange ways. One of the connections seems to derive from that 
new belfry of Christ Church of which Carroll wrote: 


The word ‘Belfry’ is derived from the French bel, ‘beautiful, becoming, meet’, and from 
the German frei, ‘free, unfettered, secure, safe’. Thus the word is strictly equivalent to 
‘meat safe’ to which the new Belfry bears a resemblance so perfect as almost to amount 
to coincidence.31 


This blend of fake etymology, mock-logic, and puns would appeal to 
Joyce; and it is not surprising that he borrowed it. The Oxford college, 
Christ Church, in which Carroll spent most of his life, shares its name 
with one of Dublin’s Protestant Cathedrals and with the universal Church. 
Joyce juggles with all three meanings when ‘Christ’s Church rivals Balliol’ 
becomes by a bedevilling of the latter college “Christ's Church varsus 
Bellial!’ (301, 1. 9.) 

Even that transformation is not so surprising as the use to which Joyce 
puts Carroll’s meat safe. He turns it into an Egyptian god to parody the 
negative confession of The Book of The Dead: ‘I have not mislaid the 
key of Efas-Taem’. (311, 1. 12.) 

It is at this point that I feel we are getting to the heart of the matter 
and discovering the arcana, the hidden things in Finnegans Wake, a book 


81 Carroll, Works, p. 1139. 
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in which Joyce used language to conceal his thoughts. For there is a 
possible anagram of ‘meat safe’ with a genuine Egyptian meaning: Atem 
sa ef, Atem (is) his son. But this is a more than usually complex matter 
which needs a rather lengthy explanation. 

First consider this quotation: 


But learn from that ancient tongue to be middle old modern to the minute. A spitter 
that can be depended on. Though Wonderlawn’s lost us for ever. Alis, alas, she broke 
the glass! Liddell lokker through the leafery, ours is mistery of pain. (270, 1. 17.) 


The ‘ancient tongue’ means heraldry, in the first place, but the only 
‘middle ancient tongue’ is Middle Egyptian, and a reference to that language 
must be intended. It is followed by a remark about ‘a spitter’ which brings 
in the ancient Egyptian creation myth frequently mentioned by Joyce. 
According to one version of this the first god, Atem, stood upon the 
primordial mud-heap that rose out of the face of the waters and spat. 
From his spittle two gods were born of the mud heap, and from these gods 
all gods and human beings are descended. But all that is known with 
certainty of the primeval god’s name is that its two consonants are T and 
M. Atem, Temu, Atoum, Autom, and Tem have all been suggested. 
It might even be Tom for it is worthy of remark that in transliterating 
from Middle Egyptian almost anyone’s guess is as good as anyone else's. 
This characteristic was very useful to Joyce. But almost anything could 
be made use of — the mud-heap, for example. This was said to have 
been at Annu, a city known to the Greeks as Heliopolis, and so provides 
another connecting link between Anna Livia and T. M. Healy. 

There is ample evidence for the connection of the mud-heap with Carroll. 
‘Tal the tem of the tumulum’ (56, 1. 34) means ‘Tell the Tem of the 
mud-heap’, and introduces the first mention of Lewis Carroll in Finnegans 
Wake, ‘that exposure of him by old Tom Quad’, that has already been 
discussed. The ‘tumulum’ joins up with that primordial rubbish heap from 
which the hen scratched the famous letter that is so important in Finnegans 
Wake. We are told, too, that the creator is ‘tumulous under his chthonic 
exterior but plain Mr Tumulty in mufti-life’. (261, 1. 18.) 

But there is another version of the myth according to which Tem peopled 
the mound, not by spitting, but by self-pollution®? Joyce undoubtedly 


knew both versions. He says, ‘But, of course, he could call himself Tem, 
32 See E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, Methuen, London, 1904, i. 297. 
33 Joyce confirms this in another passage: ‘Guinness thaw tool in jew me dinner ouzel’. 
(A nice how-do-you-do in Poolblack at the time as some of our olddaisers may still 
tremblingly recall.)’ (35, 1. 15.) Cunus ta tu inde me duinne uasal? ‘How are you my 
fine fellow?’ was an Irish greeting frequently used at one time by ‘Dubliners learning 
Irish. The normal greeting is La brea, ‘Fine day!’ This is pronounced roughly as ‘Law 
braw’. It became so common that ‘Law braw’ was the mocking Dublin name for a would-be 
Irish-speaker, the implication being that these two words constituted his entire vocabulary. 
The queer spelling may be Joyce’s way of ridiculing their pronunciation or the ‘phonetic 


spelling’ of the Irish phrase books. ‘Poolblack’ is Dublin. ‘Daisers’ are men saying, 
‘Good-day, Sir!’ 
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too, if he had time to? You butt he could-anytom... Sacred avatar, how 
the devil did they guess it!’ (88, 1. 35.) The reference here is to H. C. E. 
in Dublin. The text says ‘Blackpool’ but that is just Joyce’s fun, being an 
anglicising of dubh-linn, ‘black pool’, which is the generally accepted 
etymology of the English name for the Irish capital.®* Lewis Carroll is 
involved in this as one of the ingredients of H. C. E.'s personality. Atem 
and Carroll are frequently connected, although the link is not always easy 
to see. ‘Mutua of your mirror holds her candle to your caudle, lone lefthand 
likeless, sombring Autum of your Spring, reck you not one squirt of 
anyseed’. (271, 1. 10.) Autum is a quite permissible spelling for Atem. 

It is difficult to say just how much Middle Egyptian Joyce knew, and 
I am in no way qualified to judge in this matter. Some of Joyce's 
references to Egyptian antiquities are very difficult to disentangle. For 
example “Nor to Ba’s berial nether, thon sloghard.’ (415, 1. 31) implies 
a knowledge of the fact that Ba was not only the soul but also one of the 
gods of the eleventh hour** and so a possible patron of sluggards. But 
practically all the Middle Egyptian seems to come from one source which 
is The Theban Recension of The Book of The Dead, in the version of 
the Papyrus of Ani. Ani here is the masculine name of a scribe, but Joyce 
puns on it as if it were Annie, a feminine name that might be Anna Livia's. 
Another source for Joyce’s puns is the Middle Egyptian name for the 
Elysian fields. There is a double-page coloured illustration in E. A. Wallis 
Budge’s The Gods of the Egyptians which shows the Elysian fields from 
a vignette in the papyrus of Ani, and is entitled SEKHET HETEPU in 
big block letters.*° This may be Joyce’s source for ‘Sacred ease there!... 
Seekit headup!’ (454, 1. 34) and ‘Seekit Hatup!... Suckit Hotup!’ (415, 
1. 34) and ‘(in the Nut, in the Nutsky) till thorush! Secret Hookup.’ 
(360, 1. 15.) The last quotation involves a knowledge of the parentage of 
the cosmic egg which was laid by Nut, the daughter of Atem. (Nut, 
oddly enough, considering Hamlet II. ii. 257, signifies ‘infinite space.’ ) 
The word ‘thorush’ combines thrush, chorus, Horus, and though rush. 
The ‘Secret Hookup’ is the hidden connection with ‘Mr Unmentionable 
(O breed not his same!)’ (420, 1. 4) whom normal people know as Lewis 
Carroll. It is followed by a paragraph leading up to the ‘grootvatter 
Lodewijk’ passage. 

There are many other references to Carroll. ‘Ledwidge Salvatorius,’ 
(538, 1. 3) talking of ‘cocoa contours’ reminds us that Carroll, like Parnell 
in his youth, was afflicted with a stammer — a hesitancy in his speech. 
This stammer appears in Finnegans Wake as one of the distinguishing 
marks of H. C. E., the hero of that book. The hero’s son, Shaun, also 
has something of Carroll's character, perhaps that is why he wears his 
hair in ‘loois currals’ (234, 1. 15) a phrase half-way between Lewis Carroll 
and loose curls. It is Shem, the other son, who explains ‘one of the most 


34 KE, A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 200. 
35 Ibid, ii. 120. 
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. 
murmurable loose carolleries ever Ellis threw his cookingclass’. (294, 1. 7.) 
Here Havelock Ellis, whom Joyce usually blends with Havelok the Dane 
(556, 1. 23) is mingled with Lewis Carroll's Alice Through The Looking 
Glass. We are also told that the name of Shem’s teacher was ‘Dodgesome 
Dora,’ (228, 1. 16) and Shem is Joyce. 

The names of Carroll's three most important child-friends are all 
introduced into Finnegans Wake. References to Alice Liddell and Isa 
Bowman have already been pointed out. Isa Bowman is also mentioned 
in the passage ‘Poor Isa sits a glooming.... Her beauman’s gone of a 
cool’, (226, 1. 4.) Gertrude Chattaway is less well known as a child- 
friend of Carroll, although The Hunting of the Snark** was dedicated to 
her by means of an acrostic. She is mentioned, as far as I know, only 
once by Joyce: ‘Carolan Crescent, Mr I. I. Chattaway.’ (369, 1. 9.) 

But the more one learns of Lewis Carroll, and the more one reads 
Finnegans Wake, the more numerous become the points of contact. 
Connections appear in all sorts of unlikely places. The most remote is the 
island of Tristan da Cunha to which Shaun wanted his brother to go. 
‘I want him to go and live ...on Tristan da Cunha.’ There are, of 
course, linguistic implications here but I will pass them over and point 
out that Lewis Carroll had a brother: ‘The Rev. E. H. Dodgson [who] 
spent several years of his life upon this remote island of Tristan da Cunha’,®” 

Almost everything in the Alice books appears at least once in Finnegans 
Wake, ‘from tweedledeedumms down to twiddledeedees’ (258, 1. 24). 
The caterpillar’s appearances have already been described. ‘Hatter’s hares, 
(83, 1. 1) brings in two more of Carroll’s characters. One unmistakable 
reference is: ‘Stew of the evening, booksyful stew’ (268, 1. 14). ‘Mucks- 
tails turtles,’ (393, 1. 11) is equally obvious. The duchess appears in 
the passage ‘if she is a duck, she’s a douches’ (171, 1. 26). The duck is 
derived ultimately from Carroll's friend Canon Duckworth; the duchess 
refers also to a private joke about Joyce's favourite wine.** 

It has always to be remembered that one of the main purposes of Joyce’s 
technique was the deliberate broadening of the implications of every 
statement. Ambiguity is sought for its own sake, and most of the passages 
which have been quoted have additional meanings which have not been 
pointed out. Even the name Carroll could imply not only Lewis Carroll 
but that Carroll, or Cearbhall, of Ossory who ruled Dublin from 872 to 
885. Sometimes indeed it seems that the facts of history, and gecgraphy 
too, for that matter, have played into Joyce’s hands. The various possible 
meanings of the word Heliopolis have already been pointed out as one 
example of this. Another, equally odd, one may be found in the story 


of the fire-escape down which Parnell was said to have escaped from 
Mrs. O'Shea’s bedroom. 


36 Carroll, Works, p. 756. 
37 Collingwood, Life, p. 344; and F. B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, pp. 290-291. 


38 See Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses, Grayson, London, 1934, 
Deal z. 
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This incident was prominent in Dublin gossip for some time afterwards, 
and is mentioned in many books of the period. Joyce uses the word 
‘fuyerescaper’ (228, 1. 29) as a term of abuse. Yet according to Captain 
O'Shea (who ought to have known) there was no fire-escape.*® The 
source for the story of the fire-escape is the evidence given by the O’Shea’s 
cook in the O’Shea-Parnell divorce case.*° The reader may remember 
the passage in Alice in Wonderland: 


‘Give your evidence’, said the king. 
‘Shan't !’ said the cook. 


It is quite possible that the passage in Finnegans Wake about ‘the evidence- 
givers by legpoll too untrustworthily irreperible’, (57, 1. 17) which introduces 
the first mention of Carroll, may refer to both of these cooks in court. 
The name of the O’Shea’s cook was given in The Times as Caroline 
Pethers. This suggests Carolus and Carroll, and it may help to explain 
the passage: ‘Let me just your caroline for you, I must really so late. 
Sweet pig, he'll be furious’. (460, 1. 9.) There is an echo here of the 
White Rabbit hastening to the Duchess’s tea-party, a mention of pig, 
a suggestion of pepper. One of Carroll's complaints about the illustrations 
to his books concerns crinolines: ‘Don’t give Alice so much crinoline,’ he 
once wrote.*? : 

The ejaculation ‘cookcook !’ (269, 1. 22) probably refers to both Caroline 
Pethers and the Duchess’s cook, as well as being a slightly altered version 
of the cuckoo’s call. It also includes another reference, on Joyce's usual 
principle that you can’t have too many puns. This is to the game of 
chess that is the framework of Through the Looking-Glass, and to an 
unsatisfactory chess-problem: a cook. ‘I am a quean. Is a game over? 
The game goes on. Cookcook!’ (269, 1. 21.) Even the words ‘Is a’ are 
probably intended to call to the reader’s mind the name Isa, which is short 
for Isabel and Iseult as well as being the full Christian name of Isa Bowman. 

This continual piling up of association on top of association goes on all 
the time in Finnegans Wake. Carroll's portmanteau-word is stretched to 
the verge of madness and it seems quite certain that no one will ever sort 
out all the various meanings that Joyce crammed into his book, in which 
‘every word will be bound over to carry three score and ten toptypsical 
readings’ (20, 1. 14). 

His extremely bad eyesight may have been one of the causes producing 
Joyce’s final style. Even with the aid of a powerful reading glass it was 
with pain and difficulty that Joyce could distinguish words in ordinary 
print,#2 and so he was forced to read very slowly. It is understandable 


39 St. John Ervine, Parnell, p. 271 :— 
‘The fire-escape killed Parnell !’ 
‘Yes,’ said O'Shea, ‘and the fun of it is there was. no fire-escape !’ 
40 The Times, Nov. 17th, 1890, p. 4. 
41 Collingwood, Life, p. 130. 
42 See Herbert Gorman, James Joyce, pp. 324-28, for a full account of Joyce's eye-trouble. 
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that a man so afflicted should try to cram the utmost possible significance 
into every syllable and every letter. This feat Joyce certainly achieved, but 
what is really amazing is the enormous quantity of his output. 

It may not have been until he had perfected his final technique that he 
discovered the parallel between his new method and ‘Jabberwocky’. For 
it seems to me very unlikely indeed that Joyce ever set out deliberately to 
borrow or copy Carroll's tricks, either with words or with the structure of 
dreams and dream-characters. It is much more probable that Joyce invented 
again for himself most of the tricks which Carroll had used, and then 
discovered that he was not being quite so original as he had supposed. If 
this is what happened he would then have to go back and weave in the 
references to Carroll. This would help to explain the dislike Joyce felt 
for Carroll. It is never pleasant to have one’s inventions anticipated, and 
it must have been particularly galling for Joyce as an avant-gardiste of the 
20th century to discover that he had been preceded by a Mid-Victorian 
clergyman in minor Anglican orders. (Carroll refused to be fully ordained.) 

There is no doubt at all about Joyce's attitude to Carroll, for it was one 
of intense dislike and mistrust. That this attitude was completely 
unjustified no one can doubt, and if Joyce had lived to read F. B. Lennon's 
biography, Lewis Carroll, it is possible that he would have changed his 
mind. Unfortunately Finnegans Wake was being written at a time when 
a considerable amount of new material about Carroll was being published, 
and Joyce seems to have placed a wrong construction on some of this. 

The centenary of Carroll's birth was celebrated in January 1932. 
Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves, the original Alice, died in November 1934. 
A great many magazine articles by Carroll's former child friends appeared 
during Joyce’s life-time. A lengthy list of such articles is given in the 
appendix to F. B. Lennon’s Lewis Carroll. It is almost certain that Joyce, 
who was a great magazine-reader and had a prodigious memory, would 
come across some of these articles. He certainly knew the main facts of 
Carroll's life. That Carroll was ‘an Anglican ordinal’ (185, 1. 10) would 
not endear him to Joyce. But what seemed to Joyce objectionable was 
Carroll's numerous friendships with little girls, and his habit of breaking 
off the friendships at puberty. In actual fact the friendships were quite 
innocent, whatever the psycho-analysts may say, and concerning the writings 
of Carroll's child-friends, F. B. Lennon writes: ‘There is a total lack of 
embarrassment in all these dozens of memoirs, which, even after all these 
years rings true.’ * 

Carroll himself could write without any attempt at apology, ‘Nine out 
of ten, I think, of my child-friendships get shipwrecked at the critical 
point ‘‘where the stream and river meet’, and the child-friends once so 
affectionate become uninteresting acquaintances whom I have no wish to 
set eyes on again’.** It is noticeable that Carroll always uses the term 


43 F, B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, p. 206. 
44 Collingwood, Life, p. 369. 
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‘child-friends’ although all his friends were girls, but he sounds quite un- 
selfconscious. On the other hand, in fairness to Joyce, it must be pointed 
out that Carroll's behaviour was very likely to be misunderstood by anyone 
less demonstratively pure. 

It is well known, for example, that Carroll was a brilliant photographer 
who made some beautiful camera-studies of girl-children. It is not so 
well known that one of the occupations of his old age was making drawings 
and photographs from life with nude child models. This is a perfectly 
justifiable activity but any amateur who indulges in it, particularly if he 
is a bachelor and a clergyman, will in these post-Freudian days be fortunate 
to escape criticism and be likely to find the general public out of sympathy 
with his ideas. Joyce’s Shaun disapproved violently of exactly this sort 
of thing: “Won't you be an artist's moral and pose in your nudies as a 
local esthetic before voluble old masters ... All blah! Viper’s vapid 
vilest |’ (435, 1. 5.) 

One thing is certain—Carroll was, as F. B. Lennon says, ‘forever fretting 
about the “‘child of the pure unclouded brow”, implying that his own brow 
was in some way shadowed’.*® What would clinch the matter for Joyce 
is that Carroll suffered from a stammer. According to the modern 
psychologists stammering is caused by a feeling of guilt, and it has been 
pointed out that Joyce uses H.C.E.’s stammer as a. guilt symptom. It is 
also used to link H.C.E. with Charles Stewart Parnell and for this reason 
it would appear to Joyce a technically convenient facet of the character 
of Lewis Carroll. Caroll was left-handed too, as many stammerers are, 
and that defect links him with Finnegan of the ‘Stuttering Hand’ (4, 1. 18). 
And yet, in spite of everything I feel that it was largely naughtiness, and 
a desire to astonish the bourgeois, that made James Joyce cry: ‘Lewd’s 
carol!’ (501, 1. 34.) 


Wigan. J. S. ATHERTON. 


Notes and News 


Eilert Ekwall 75. Professor Eilert Ekwall, our former Scandinavian 
co-editor, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on January 8th, when he 
received a congratulatory address presented by colleagues, pupils and 
other friends. 


45 F, B. Lennon, Lewis Carroll, p. 216. 
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John Henry Grafton Grattan: An Appreciation 


In estimating Grattan’s contribution to Germanic philology, we cannot yet 
be guided only by his published work, although that was of an order 
and a quantity which could have satisfied a lesser man. His many reviews, 
courteous, generous and friendly as they were, always showed him as an 
exact and severe critic, unwilling to pass judgment on any matter outside 
his own field, minutely informed within it; and in judging himself and 
his work he was even less accommodating. If his strictures were resented, 
he would go to endless pains to remove any hurt which he thought he 
had caused; and to the end of his life it was a grief to him that he could 
never in honour disavow one such criticism, which, he feared, was ill 
received because it was couched in terms not of his devising. 

But he was always impatient of pedantry, and of a scholarship which 
seemed to him to be a futile divorce of philology from life. His teaching 
was based on his unshakable conviction that it should be always directed 
to the study of texts; and this principle was extended in his contention 
that no text can be studied or understood without a constant, careful, 
humane scrutiny of living speech. This is admirably exemplified, both 
in the lively, practical, unconventional grammar of modern English, Our 
Living Language, which he produced in collaboration with Professor P. 
Gurrey, and in his handling of the material made over to him after the 
death of G. F. H. Sykes by the Early English Text Society, and used in 
his edition of The Owl and the Nightingale. He saw clearly that he could 
not improve upon the work of recent editors in their critical editions, 
and that the best contributions which he could make to the study of the 
poem were a meticulous rendering of the work of the two scribes, his 
own suggestions as to the various errors into which they and their 
ancestors had fallen (an activity in which he had no peer) and his 
appraisal of the conjectures and interpretations of others. It is in no 
small part thanks to Grattan that today we enjoy so clear a view of 
The Oul’s lost archetype. 

He was best as a collaborator. He needed controversy and opposition 
to sharpen his wits and stimulate him to effort; and it was characteristic 
of him that he sought and esteemed in his colleagues qualities different 
from his own. He believed that the combination of talent between 
R. W. Chambers and himself was one of the best that could have been 
achieved. He provided the grammatical and philological share, and his 
severe linguistic training in the German school made him an excellent 
check upon Chambers, whose ability in theoretical argument and whose 
forensic brilliance were not matched with a comparable knowledge of 
Middle English, and who tended to be impatient of all but sensational 
textual problems. They worked almost equally at the first collations of the 
Piers Plowman manuscripts, but it was Grattan who began to set up the 
apparatus criticus, who did most of the checking, and who provided 
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Chambers with the linguistic and textual material for his controversies. 
Neither had the physical stamina, the good health or the doggedness 
they would have needed to finish even the A-text; nor were they systematic 
workers. But this should not conceal the major importance of their having 
conceived the design for an edition of Piers Plowman, and of their having 
put the editing of Middle English texts on a serious footing. Their 
contributions to the textual criticism of Middle English are about equal. 
It was Chambers who, fired by the importance of, the Piers Plowman 
project, first went to texts of the Bible and Dante for models of theory 
in textual criticism, and thus symbolized the equality of English among 
biblical and classical studies; but Grattan perceived that the practice of 
classical editors was formed to suit languages different in character from 
Middle English, and that this fact made essential one important modific- 
ation of the Westcott and Horst kind of technique. It took Grattan 
twenty years and more to convince Chambers of his theory, named by 
him with characteristic preciseness ‘the independent substitution of similars’. 
Throughout their collaboration, Chambers overshadowed Grattan because 
of his brilliant successes in other fields; but Grattan was in fact the 
sounder of the two. Chambers loved to score a point in controversy, 
and because of this often took up positions which later proved hard to 
defend. After his death, and the cessation of the disputes into which 
Grattan, to his own unhappiness, had been led by him, Grattan’s piety 
towards the text and Chambers could be employed in a task, new to him, 
for which he was well fitted, that of patron, encourager and adviser of 
young men who were strong enough to complete the physically strenuous 
labour of collation and analysis. To them he gave the invaluable benefit 
of his experience, and he generously taught them how to avoid his own 
errors: and in the publication of their work the fruits of the long devotion 
of these two great scholars will be seen. 
. There is yet another publication to be expected, the edition of the 
Lacnunga which Grattan undertook in collaboration with his friend and 
former colleague Professor Charles Singer, the eminent historian of science, 
and which at his death was almost completed. This work, when it appears, 
will show Grattan not only as a skilled and adroit textual critic (for the 
problems both of vocabulary and palaeography which confront the editor 
in this text are of the sort which was most dear to him), but also in that 
other role in which he had few rivals, an authority who could speak with 
the voice of majesty in answer to every question of Old English phonology, 
accidence and vocabulary. It is indeed remarkable that in the last months 
of his life, when stricken by illness which was to be fatal to him, he was 
able so to rally his forces as to finish a work which should serve, along 
with his other publications, as a lasting memorial of his great gifts. 


E. S. XXXII. 1952. 
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Some Middle English Occupational Terms 


Although ME occupational terms (names) have been the subject of two 
monographs,’ there is still work to be done, the authors having wisely laid 
no claim to be exhaustive. A supplementary list is given here of surnames 
denoting trade or occupation which have lain dormant in my own collections 
of dialect material? They are not recorded by Fransson and Thuresson, 

Baggesemer 1330 (not in OED) — Do: Thom. Baggesemer 1330 Ct 
169/25. A cpd of ME bagge ‘bag’ and OE séamere ‘tailor’. Sense: 
‘bagmaker’. 

Keyhirde 1256 (c. 725 OED) — Ha: Ead., Osb., Petr., Walt. le Keyhirde 
1256 Ass 778 m 11. This cpd (OE c&g ‘key’ + OE hierde ‘guardian, 
keeper’) expired in the course of the ME period, its place being taken by 
key-keeper. The last instance in OED is from c. 1200. 

Cutyere 1304 (not in OED) — Ha: Will. le Cutyere de Selborn 1304 
Ass 1330 m 12, Will. (le) Ketyere (assessed in the parish of Ropley, 
Bishop's Sutton hd) 1327, 1333 SR 6, 4. For the interpretation there are, 
apparently, several possibilities to choose between. OE cita ‘kite’ is, 
however, practically ruled out by the fact that agent nouns in -ier were 
formed from OE short-stem substantives, a practice to which there are 
‘remarkably few exceptions’ (Fransson 47). Formal considerations are 
also against the etymon (tc) cut (OE “*cyttan). Besides, cutter (‘hair- 
cutter’), which would be the form to be expected, is fairly late (c. 1425 
OED), although this does not prove anything. More likely the name is 
a der. of OE *cyte (K *cete) ‘cot, hut’, a strong noun of the i-declension, 
evidence of which has been found in the ME dialect of K (Léfvenberg, 
Studia Neophilologica 17. 259-64). The two e-forms are no matter for 
surprise, for the person (or persons) concerned hailed from SE Ha, where 
e < OE y is by no means unprecedented. Now there occur on the one-inch 
map two minor names, Kitwood and Kitfield Farm (1” map 123 EF 9), 
both of them less than one mile NE of Ropley. Further, a place called 
Kitcombe House (1” map 123 F 11) lies near the western border of Selborne 
hd, which is contiguous to Bishop's Sutton hd. One is tempted to identify 
the first element, Kit-, with OE cgta ‘kite’,* but geographical considerations 


1G, Fransson, Middle English Surnames of Occupation 1100-1350. Lund, 1935. — 
B. Thuresson, Middle English Occupational Terms. Lund, 1950. 

® Some ‘new’ terms have already been. utilized, mainly for phonological purposes, in my 
doctor's thesis (The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem “The Owl and 
the Nightingale’. Lund, 1950). They are briefly as follows (page references are to the 
thesis): Joh. Bukhurde c. 1350 Ct Do 169/29 etc. (p. 98; cf. Bucswayn, Thuresson 69); 
Thom. Cl(o)utkeruer(e) ‘cobbler’ 1327, 1333 SR Do 32, 18 (p. 64); Rog. Fylkere, Falkard 
‘falconer’ 1327, 1333 SR Do 3, 2 etc. (p. 153); Henr. le Isenblowere ‘bellows-blower’ 
1280 Ass So 759 m 6 etc. (pp. 189 f.); Gilb. le Shut ‘archer’ 1307 Ass Sr 891 m 11 etc. 
(p. 47); Nich. le Sule ‘ploughman’ 1294 Ass Do 1301 m 6 etc. (p. 37). 

3 Cf. the following statement: “Whether OE *cyte “hut” etc. is the first element in one 
or other of the place-names beginning with Kit- or Ket- which are generally held to contain 
OE cyfta “kite”, is impossible to decide’ (ib, 263). 
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speak in favour of associating Cutyere, Ketyere with one or other of the 
three place-names mentioned. Thus OE “cyte (etc.) ‘cot, hut’* suggests 
itself as the common source, and I think it fairly safe to add Cutyere 
(Ketyere) to the already long list of synonyms for ‘cottager’ (coter, coterel, 
coteman, cotset, cottager, etc.; cf Thuresson 51 f£.). Cutyere (Ketyere) 
in the sense proposed must have been a rare word, but then, the ME 
terminology of husbandry (and of kindred trades) is rich and varied,® and 
it is only natural that the most primitive of trades should give scope to 
provincialisms, such as the Do term Sule (cf. above p. 18 n. 2) and Erye, 
as far as I know found only in Sr (cf. below). 

Dumer 1268 (not in OED) — Do: Will. Dumer’ 1268 Ass 202 m 15; 
Ric. ~ 1347 Acc 585/36; Galf. Dymez 1333 SR 36; Sr: Joh. le Dumere 1294 
Ass 899; W: Nich. Dysmare 1292 Ass 1296 m 11. A der. of OF di(s)me 
‘tithe’ (ME dy(s)me; 1377 OED) or OF dismer ‘to tithe’ (ME dyme; 
1483 OED), the sense being ‘a collector of tithes’. The u-spellings reflect 
a rounding process. 

Erye 1263 (not in OED) — Sr: Will. le Erye 1263 Ass 874 m 21; 
Henr. ~ 1294 Ass 898 m 1; Walt. ~ 1329 ChCt 17; Joh. le Erie 1332 SR 
65, 66; Rob. ~ ib. 62; cf. also le Eryecroft 1344 ChCt. The source must 


be an unrecorded OE jan-stem “eria ‘ploughman’ answering to OHG “erio, 


obl. eriun, ‘arator’. The corresponding OE verb erian ‘to plough’ enters 
into the Sr field-name le Eredlond 1346 ChCt. 

Fleier 1311 (c. 1440 OED) — Sr: Will. le Fleier 1311 Ass 887. No 
doubt a der., and thus an early instance, of the ME inf. fleye ‘to skin’. 
As late as 1598 (OED), the regular form flea(e)r (< OE fléan) was still 
used instead of flayer, which carried the field. 

Fuyrbeter 1332 (1883 OED) — Brk: Joh. le Fuyrbeter’ 1332 SR 12. 
The name has a counterpart in OE fgr-béta ‘one who “beets” or mends 
a fire’ (cf. OE fgr bétan ‘to kindle a fire’). The first instance of the der. 
in -er as mentioned in OED is spelt firebeater, by association with the 
verb to beat, and means ‘stoker’. 

Inhyne 1327 (not in OED) — Do: Will. le Inhyne 1327 SR 3. This 
term, which is descended from OE inhiwan, -higan ‘domestics’, must have 
been less common than the simplex Hyne (Thuresson 127 f. s. Hyne). 

Spindelman(nes) 1340 (not in OED) — Sr: Juliana Spindelmannes 
1340 Ct 205/12; Alan. Spyndelman 1342 ib. = spyndeler (Fransson 168), 
i.e. ‘spindle-maker’. 

Stonleder 1294 (not in OED) — Sr: Sim. le Stonleder 1294 Ass 899, 
A cpd of OE stan ‘stone’ and OE l&dere ‘carter’ (cf. Thuresson 94 f.). 


4 It has been suggested by Léfvenberg (ib.) that ModE dial. kit ‘a kind of basket.. 
for holding fish’ may be of native origin (< OE ‘cyte or *cyftt). If this possibility is 
taken into account, Cufyere (Kefyere) might have a different sense. There are strong 
grounds for thinking, however, that OED is correct in regarding this ModE dial. kit 
as a Dutch loanword (cf. the discussion of Kitfere below p. 23). 

5 Cf. H. Zessin, Der Begriff ‘Bauer’ im Englischen im Spiegel seiner Bezeichnungs- 
geschichte und Bedeutungsgeschichte (Diss. Halle a. S., 1937); Thuresson 31 ff. 
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Swynker 1345 (1340 OED) — Sr: Petr., Joh. le Swynker 13455 435%, 
Ct 204/44. A der. of OE swincan ‘to labour’. 

Tourtebaker 1303 (not in OED) — Sr: Henr. le Tourtebaker 1303 Ass 
890. The first element (OF torte, ModF tourte) is recorded in OED 
from 1706, when it occurs in the sense ‘a kind of Pastry-work bak’d in a 
Pan; a Pie’. 


Sources: Acc = Account Rolls (unpublished), PRO. — Ass = Assize Rolls (un- 
published), PRO. — ChCt = Chertsey Abbey Court Rolls Abstract. Ed. Elsie Toms. 
Surrey Record Society 38. Frome & London, 1937, — ChCt = Chertsey Abbey Court 
Rolls. Lansdowne Manuscript 434 (unpublished part), BM. — Cf = Court Rolls 
(unpublished), PRO. — SR = Lay Subsidy Rolls. Sr: 1332. Surrey Record Society 18, 35. 
(Frome &) London, 1922-32. — SR = Lay Subsidy Rolls (unpublished), PRO. Brk: 1332 
(73/7); D: 1329 (95/6), 1332 (95/7); Do: 1327 (103/4), 1333 (103/5); Ha: 1327 
(173/4), 1333 (242/15a). 


Lund. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


Reviews 


| Middle English Occupational Terms. By BerTIL THURESSON. 
Lund Studies in English (Professor Olof Arngart Editor) XIX. 
285 pp. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1950. 14 Swedish Crowns. 


The author of the thesis before us did not tread virgin soil when he went 
in search of ME occupational terms. Several scholars have been alive to 
the lexicographic value of ME official documents, some of which have by 
now been ransacked by onomatologists, dialect students, and lexicographers 
alike. The existence of a pioneer work (G. Fransson, Middle English 
Surnames of Occupation 1100-1350. Lund, 1935; see Arngart, ESs 18. 
77-81) in the very same field, while facilitating his progress, has obviously 
been a handicap to the author in his attempts to take up an independent 
position. On the other hand he has considerably widened the scope of the 
subject. This is first suggested by the title, covering as it does not only 
surnames, which are easily in the majority, but also such cases as Thom. 
Panett, wolwynder (p. 205). Forms of the second type prove that a given 
word actually belonged to the ME vocabulary. The author justly makes a 
reservation concerning the French terms (cf. pp. 24 f.), some of which 
are no doubt translation forms and never became naturalized. The 
appositional substantives are also free from the ambiguity of some 
occupational surnames, for instance those denoting musicians (cf. p. 24), 
which may just as well have been nicknames. Incidentally, Dr. Thuresson 
gives no clear-cut definition of the expression ‘occupational terms’. He was 
of course at liberty to leave aside the not uncommon cases where a surname 
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had the double function of a trade-name and a nickname, e.g. many of the 
‘Shakespeare’ compounds (two are given in the book: Cachepol p. 145 and 
Hangeman p. 146). Yet they are not devoid of interest! and might at 
least have been touched on. — Secondly, Dr. Thuresson brings his material 
up to the second half of the 15th century. Even if names from that period 
had in many cases become hereditary, we must agree with him that they 
have retrospective value, and that they are of special interest for students 
of dialect (cf. p. 24). — Thirdly, his extensive material, which has been 
logically divided up into numerous groups and sub-groups, is socially very 
representative, giving us, in fact, a cross-section of English society at work 
in the Middle Ages. Readers particularly interested in the history and 
geography of English trades and in the cultural and social background of 
ME name-giving would have welcomed a special chapter devoted to these 
matters, here relegated to footnotes. j 

It may be questioned whether, from a different viewpoint, the material 
has been chosen to the best advantage. If, to quote the author’s own 
words, the ‘choice of counties has been made according to the principle 
that they should represent different parts of England — and thus different 
dialects’ (l.c.), he would have done better had he balanced the large body 
of forms drawn from north-country sources with somewhat weightier 
material from the (extreme) south of England. We miss D, Do, W, 
and K (apart from a few terms occurring in the Rotuli Hundredorum), 
and Ha is represented only by the two Subsidy Rolls of 1327 and 1333. 
The author has ‘also had to take into consideration to what extent the 
documents had been published’( l.c.), but he might instead have left out 
some of the counties already treated (in part) by Fransson. Interesting 
survivals of native words on record in OE literature exist in the counties 
enumerated, and a comparison not only between north and south but also 
between south-west (D, Do) and south-east (K) would probably have 
increased the word-geographical value of his inquiry. In illustration of the 
second point, we may mention the occupational term le Sule (cf. above 
p. 18 n. 2), a south-western word apparently characteristic of Do. Corker 
(Corklittster) ‘dyer’, containing a Celtic element, has been found by 
Fransson (108) in Y and La, but it also appears in D (Rad. le Corker(e), 
le Korkere 1281 Ass 181 m 27). A K dial. word that we recognize from 
Ayenbite (bonteb 93/15; cf. Wallenberg, The Vocabulary of Dan Michel's 
Ayenbite of Inwyt 39 n. 3) forms the first part of (Ad.) Bonteflour, (Joh., 
Sim.) Bunteflour 1332 SR K 15, a pers. name (‘sifter of meal’) approaching 
the nickname type. Dr. Thuresson doubts whether the K surname (Ric. le) 
Cruder (p. 199) — read by him with a short u — is the same word as 


1 An example may be given. Trades were highly specialized in ME times (Fransson 
30 ff.). Whetebred, Whitebred etc. ‘white bread’ (passim), Berrebred ‘barley-bread’ (1333 
SR Do), Otebrid ‘oat-bread’ (1327 SR Ha) were names evidently given to bakers that 
specialized in different kinds of bread. Cf, the following regulation in a 15th century 
customal: No bakar yt bakys qwhytte brede schall bake brown brede . . nor he yt bakys 
brown brede schall bake no qwhyte brede (OED s.v. white bread). 
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Crouther, Cr(o)uder ‘fiddler’ (p. 186), apparently with good reason since 
ME croude is a Welsh word. The following forms occurring in the K 
SR for 1327 should, however, be compared: Ric. Crouder’ m 11, Thom. ~ 
m 12, Rob. Croude m 44, the last name an example of the common 
metonymic use of the instrument for the player (cf. my Dialect and 
Provenance of ‘The Owl and the Nightingale’ 96). The quotations given 
in OED show that ‘crowds’ had a fairly wide spread, partly, it may be ~ 
suspected, owing to wandering minstrels and fiddlers. 

Theses of the present kind are welcome contributions to our knowledge 
of the distribution of ME words as well as of the phenomena expressed 
by them. Unfortunately the vocabulary they deal with is often but feebly 
represented in the literature proper, a striking proof of this being the great 
number of ante-dated and ‘new’ words recorded in them, so that they help 
us perhaps less than might at first be expected in localizing ME texts. 
(This is, after all, only one of the tasks of word-geographical study.) Ina 
concluding chapter, Dr. Thuresson presents the facts of the distribution 
of words of limited range. As a rule they confirm the evidence offered 
by place-names and literary texts, and sometimes even admit of a more 
definite opinion than has previously been possible. Thus he is able to 
show that the sb. ferry, as in Feriman (p. 86), is all but certainly a Scand 
loanword. On the other hand, he does not appear to have made full use of 
word-geography as a means of settling doubtful points of interpretation. 
Apparently over-awed by the fact that the names and terms included mostly 
occur outside any context that might give us a clue as to their meaning, 
he has been anxious to make complete, or nearly complete, lists under 
each term of the etymologies and meanings theoretically possible, without 
availing himself consistently of criteria that would have facilitated a 
judicious selection. A few instances of the word-geographical test may 
be noted here. Barwere (p. 67); the examples belong to East Anglia, 
where OE bearu ‘grove’ is extremely rare, while it is very common indeed 
in So, Do, and D. The possibility that Barwere is a toponymic may therefore 
be dismissed, the more so as such a name does not seem to have turned 
up even in the south-western counties. — Ripier (p. 37), found in Sx, Lo, 
and O, is no doubt a der. of rip ‘basket’, for both words survive in south- 
eastern dialects. Cf. also OED (1880): .. the Ripiers .., who to this day 
call a basket which they carry slung over their backs a ‘Rip’ basket? — 
Tasker (p. 41); in support of the most likely signification (‘one who 
threshes corn..’) it would have been worth pointing out that this sense is 
practically confined to the north of England and that it is still a 
characteristic of northern-English dialects. Nearly all the examples are 
from the North and the North Midlands, while Thressher (pp. 40 £.) prevails 


? As for a possible connexion with L ripa (with a long stem-syllable !) it should be noted 
that this word properly means ‘bank of a river’, litus being the L word for ‘coast, shore of 
the sea’. But of course this distinction may not always have been strictly observed in 
vulgar L. 
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in the southern counties. — Kittere (p. 233); it seems logical to connect 
this Y term with Kittewright recorded by Fransson (170), also from Y, 
and to take the common element to be ME kitte ‘tub, milking-pail’ < MDu 
or MFlem kitte. The early date of the two names is no obstacle to the 
derivation proposed, for ever since the 11th century, Dutchmen and 
Flemings were employed by Scottish kings, and William Rufus had 
Flemings settle in Cu. The first literary example of ME kitte sb. occurs 
in Barbour’s Bruce, the subsequent ones also belong to northern texts, 
and the range of ModE dial. kit is chiefly northern. It may be added ~ 
that the two Dutch borrowings croon and crouse made their first appearance 
in the North (Towneley Plays, Douglas, Cursor Mundi). 

The etymologies proposed by the author do not always fit naturally into 
the sound-system of ME dialects. Cleuer (etc.) noted three times in 
Sx and mentioned under Claver (p. 149) is hardly a toponymic, for the 
only form known of the local surname is (atte) Cliue (cf. Léfvenberg, 
Middle English Local Surnames 39). — Hirdman, Hyrdman (p. 53) in Ha 
(SR) may also represent OE hiredmann ‘retainer’, of which one instance 
is given for the same county (p. 128 s. Hyredman). OE hierde normally 
appears as hurde in Ha (cf. p. 255). — A few further remarks on the 


etymologies. Hurder (p. 54) is possibly ‘one who tempers steel’ (OE 


hierdan) rather than ‘herdsman’, a sense which, according to OED, is 
late (1635) and used chiefly in the U. S.; cf. also Joh. Harder (? OE 
hierdan, heardjian) 1377 Ass Do 220. — Halmer (p. 194) is hesitantly 
interpreted ‘one who sells straw’. A der. of OE healm ‘straw’ would 
more likely have had the technical sense of ModE dial. ‘to haulm’, which 
means ‘to separate and select straw and lay it in order for the thatcher’. © 
Cf. OED (1767): Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence.* But Halmer is 
a hapax legomenon, so we cannot be sure that the term is not a formation 
on ME almes (cf. OED s.vv. almer, almoner). — Ric. de Herkestede, blader 
(p. 226), may have been a grower or seller of wheat (MedL bladarius; see 
Du Cange I. 673 and Ekwall, ESs 23. 101). 

In transcribing unprinted documents, the author has carefully distinguish- 
ed between letters apt to be confused such as e—o, c—t, u—n, in—m. 


A query mark is rarely called for. (Joh. le) Chacour 1285 Ass Ess (p. 76 


s. Chacer) looks as if it might rather be the COF counterpart of Catour 
(p. 119). Cf. Acatour, Achatur (1. c.). ME boner < OF debonaire, met 
with in ME documents in the forms Boner(e), Boneyr(e) etc., may be 
concealed among the forms noted under Bover (p. 59). 

For the benefit of students of the history of sounds, a phonological 
Survey has been appended to the material. Dialectal and scribal variations 
come out prettily in a comparative study of one and the same element as 
it appears in different counties and in different kinds of documents. Thus 


‘3 A person employed on such work is called yelmer, yelbener (OE 3ielm ‘sheaf’) in some 


ModE dialects. According to OED, the descendants of OE healm and OE 3ielm may 
have got confused. 
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we learn that ‘the SR in the great majority of cases have o-spgs’ (for OE a 
before nasals), ‘while the Ass in most cases show a-spgs, which ‘seems 
to indicate that the latter were more liable to scribal influence than the 
former ..’ (p. 243). Thanks to the frequent occurrence of the OE element 
hierde, it can be shown that the form hirde extended over a larger area 
than has previously been known (see §17). In opposition to Luick and 
Jordan, who consider northern hirde-forms as reflexes of a development 
OE io > i (beside io > eo > e), Dr. Thuresson puts them down to absence 
of fracture before r. Whichever is the true explanation, we must postulate 
two sound-developments in the North, resulting in herde and hirde 
respectively. Strangely enough, the coexistence of the two forms is one 
reason for the author to reject the view held by Luick. 

In conclusion, some details should be put right. OE hierde is not the 
only instance of i-mutated OE eo (cf. p. 254), for there is also OE cyrn 
(ModE churn), erroneously treated under OE y < i-mutated WGc u 
(cf. pp. 248 f£.). The first element of Stirkhyrd (Cu, Y, Li) is mentioned 
under OE i (§5). Semasiologically, a root *ster- (cf. L sterilis), which 
is assumed by most scholars if not by OED, whose opinion in matters of 
etymology Dr. Thuresson is too apt to follow, seems to me superior to 
other possibilities. — P. 247. It is stated that o in Doreward is a rendering 
of OE u. But doublet forms, duru and dor, existed in OE. — P. 268: 
‘Assimilation of In > Il is seen in .. Mulegrom ..’ The spelling does not 
suggest this. As a matter of fact, n often disappeared in the composition- 
joint, though under what circumstances exactly has not been fully ascertained. 
The local surname is regularly spelt (atte) Mulle as against the common 
form Muleward (OE myleweard), which only exceptionally shows a 
double 1. Mulegrom is a parallel case or may be due to analogy. 

Great industry and care must have gone to the compilation of this book. 
Despite a certain lack of stringency in the author's treatment of his material, 
it is bound to interest linguistic students of every description. 


Lund. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


Piers Plowman: The C-Text and Its Poet. By E. Ta.sor 
Donatpson, Assistant Professor of English in Yale University. 
Yale Studies in English Vol. 113. xii + 257 pp. Yale University 
Press, 1949... Price, $.5.—, 


The C-Text of the Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman has 
always been treated in a rather stepmotherly fashion. Not only have the 
majority of scholars held it to be inferior to the B-version, but since Manly 
started to launch his attacks against the unity of authorship of the three 
versions, C has often been considered an inferior piece of literature in itself 


— 
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as well. The defenders of single authorship have either fought shy of C, 
as complicating matters too much, or have sacrificed it by adducing 
examples of other authors who are known to have spoiled their own work, 
thereby granting that C is a piece of spoiled work. Defenders of the 
C-version have been few and far between. There are, therefore, plenty 
of reasons to welcome such a spirited and wholehearted attempt to 
rehabilitate the C-Text as Mr. Donaldson has made in his book. It is his 
firm conviction that the C-poet ‘thoroughiy understood ... the poem in its 
B-version’ and that, therefore, C is still the best possible commentary on B; 
but also that C is in its own right ‘a magnificent poem, intellectually 
profound, artistically effective’. In the seven chapters of his book he tries 
to adduce evidence in support of the probability of single authorship, though 
recognizing that he can give no more than probability. 

After a survey of the treatment given to C by scholars and critics, 
Donaldson starts in Chapter II to give a descriptive analysis of the size, 
shape and probable method of revision, the passus-numbering and the 
alliteration. In the Visio revision was a two-fold process: on the one hand 
a line-by-line retouching of some passus and a thorough rewriting of others, 
on the other hand a later insertion of passages, not altering the fabric of 
the original and often exposed at the seams; these were probably added 
during the revision of the Vita. Whereas the Visio shows a minimum of 
structural change, the Vita has almost a maximum, esp. in the section of 
Dowel and in the first part of Dobet. The passus-numbering shows the 
C-author seeking to compromise between the exigencies of logical division 
and the comfort of the readers, often favouring the latter. As to alliteration, 
Donaldson's investigation, based on the statistics of Miss Deaking, Oakden 
and Schumacher (the printer slipped badly on p. 43), shows that the three 
versions of Piers Plowman resemble nothing closely but each other. 

Chapter III: The Art of the C-Reviser. Donaldson first states the case 
for the prosecution at length, giving a wealth of examples. Speaking for 
the defence he admits that in about a hundred lines C is inferior to B, but 
that in 99% of the 7000-odd lines of C and B there is not much to choose 
between them. And sometimes the C-author shows he is also capable of 
bursts of imaginative power. As Donaldson says, it will not do to 
concentrate on one-line gems, losing sight of the length of the poem, and, 
knowing A and B, ‘brilliance mingled with mediocrity is just what we should 
expect from C’. Very noticeable in the C-Text is a tendency to point 
the moral and to render the broad outlines of the poem more easily 
discernible. On the whole Donaldson thinks that -none of C’s peculiarities 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that he was a different man from A and B. 
Whether or not we consider this true is largely a matter of literary taste 
and preference. Sometimes Donaldson seems to be somewhat too much 
biased in favour of C, as when he considers C X 71-83 ‘every bit as 
eloquent’ as B XIV 174-80. The last two lines of the C-passage sound 
rather lame and insipid in comparison with the preceding lines; one might 
even be inclined to think that they spoil the picture. 
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One of the finest chapters of the book is the fourth, dealing with the 
politics of the C-reviser, up till now one of the most tangled problems of 
Piers Plowman. Starting from the crucial passage describing the structure 
of the kingdom (B Prol. 112-22, C I 139-46) Donaldson goes into the 
meaning in the poem of king, knighthood, clergy, and ‘comune(s)’. After 
an analysis of all the places where the word ‘comune(s)’ occurs in B and 
C, the author comes to the conclusion that it nowhere need be taken to 
mean the Commons, the third estate, but that in all cases the meanings 
‘commonalty’ or ‘the common people’ will give an adequate sense. That 
the C-poet left out the word he believes to be due to the use made of the 
poem by the leaders of the Peasants’ Revolt. In fact, we wonder if the 
tendency towards reader-consciousness shown by the C-author in making 
universal applications of the allegory more explicit, should not also be 
attributed to that cause. The explanation of the contemporary allusions 
in the B-addition to the Prologue, supported by the text of various 
coronation ordo’s, certainly seems probable. 

In Chapter V the author reviews the opinions expressed in the A-, B-, 
and C-versions on the various occupations of the folk in the field. Beggars 
and minstrels prove to be most interesting. All three texts allow for 
justifiable mendicancy; B, however, urges one to give to all beggars, while 
C urges one to give to all beggars and to let dishonest beggars starve. 
Since B ‘teetered precariously on the seesaw between Gregory Non eliges 
cui miserearis and Cato Cui des videto’ the author suspects that ‘it was B 
who eventually became C who tried once more to achieve a balance and 
succeeded in doing so only by taking each side alternately’. The subject 
of minstrels is a rather difficult one. The B-author seems to have come 
round to a belief that all minstrelsy, except perhaps for a very special 
pious purpose, is evil. Either B or C succeeded in phrasing this highly 
limited function in a term borrowed from St. Francis: God's Minstrels. 
C proceeded to develop this notion, getting farther and farther away from 
the reality of everyday entertainment, but still developing an idea that 
was implicit in A and B, Although the author thinks that the treatment 
of the occupations in the different versions may indicate unity of authorship, 
other possibilities can by no means be excluded. 

Extremely interesting is the sixth chapter, dealing with the changes 
affecting the interpretation of the allegory. The author sees two triads 
underlying the whole work: on the one hand the Active, Contemplative 
and Mixed Lives, on the other the mystic purgative, illuminative and unitive 
conditions of the soul, as suggested by H. Meroney. The basic idea of 
the C-poem is found in the parable of the Rich Young Man (St. Matthew 
xix 16-22, already quoted by Chambers and by Meroney), the Visio 
dealing with the practical and social aspects of the first response: ‘Keep the 
Commandments’, the Vita being a dramatization of the second response: 
‘If thou wilt be perfect...’ Then the author goes on to discuss some 
of the more important changes C made in the allegory. First the omission 
of the tearing of the Pardon. Although C here removes the obvious 
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signpost to the Vita, blurring the immediacy of the scene and staling its 
freshness, he replaces it by another: the parable of the Unwilling Guests. 
In our opinion too little value is attached to the Pardon. It is hardly 
possible to explain Piers’s anger by dissatisfaction with the Pardon, since 
in the last passus it will again prove to be of such paramount importance. 
Secondly, the changes in Dowel. The author analyses the character of 
Recklessness, surprisingly transformed in the C-Text from mere Reckless- 
ness into an illustration of the phrase ‘Ne solliciti sitis’ (to regard this 
transformation as a double-edged joke of the poet seems to be skating on 
rather thin ice), Hawkyn, who in C becomes a mere foil to Patient Poverty, 
and Piers, who embodies Patience here. Donaldson follows Burdach in 


equating Piers in Dowel anagogically with the Old Testament Prophets 


waiting for the coming of Christ. In the whole Dowel section of the 
C-Text emphasis is laid rather on Patience than on Active Life, the main 
subject of B’s Dowel. Thirdly the substitution of Liberum Arbitrium for 
Lady Anima and for Piers as the proprietor of the garden. Here the 
author makes extensive use of Burdach’s identification of Piers in Dobet 


- with the Apostle Peter, and of G. Sanderlin’s article on the influence of 


St. Bernard’s concept of free will on the poet’s Liberum Arbitrium. The 
author has certainly succeeded in showing that the C-reviser must have 
understood the B-version thoroughly, developing tendencies latent in B, 
here and there shifting the emphasis. The statement that the poet was 
no more than an avid and indiscriminate reader and listener, and even 
an ‘intellectual catch-all’, seems, at the present state of scholarship, to be 
at least premature. 

In the last chapter the author deduces from the passage at the beginning 
of C VI that the poet must have been a married clerk in minor orders 
(certainly not higher than acolyte), who earned his living by saying 
prayers for the dead or for the living. Donaldson argues his case well, 
but the chapter stands or falls with the assumption that the passage in 
question may indeed be taken to be autobiographical, and the same goes 
for the theory, evolved in Ch. V, that the poet may have been a minstrel 
in his youth: to many people this if may prove to be an unsurmountable 
stumbling-block. 

In the Second Appendix the author states his reasons for being confident 
that in the best C-MSS. we have accurate reproduction of what the 
C-poet actually wrote. In order to ascertain this he has made a comparison 
of the last two passus of the poem which were left unrevised by the poet. 
For the B-text he made use of Skeat’s edition which, according to Chambers 
and Blackman, can be used as the basis for a limited critical text; for the 
C-version he developed a limited critical text by correcting Skeat’s edition 
from MSS. T and X. 

Mr. Donaldson has contributed greatly to a better understanding of the 
C-Text. Whether he has succeeded in convincing us of the unity of 
authorship of the versions will largely depend upon our own bias. A 
staunch opponent of single authorship will perhaps not let himself be 
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persuaded by the arguments adduced by Mr. Donaldson: although they 
are strong, they cannot give proof, only probability. A supporter of 
unity of authorship, however, will feel greatly strengthened in his belief 
after having read this very well-written book. 


Groningen. S. NEuUYEN. 


Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by J. Dover Witson. . (The 
New Shakespeare.) xlvii + 262 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
1950. 12/6 net. 


This is the latest play to appear in Professor Dover Wilson's New 
Shakespeare. The fundamental merits and defects of the present volume 
are largely those of the preceding ones and as such call for no detailed 
discussion; suffice it to say that we find the same freshness of approach, 
the same boundless love for his subject, the same zest for grappling with 
the problems as always; but also a certain carelessness on many points of 
detail, in the present case so numerous indeed as to detract somewhat from 
the general usefulness of the volume. 

As early as 1929, in his introduction to the facsimile edition of the play 
issued by Faber & Gwyer, Dover Wilson called attention to a number of 
allegedly Shakespearian spellings and misprints in the Folio text, our only 
authority for the play, and concluded that it was printed from the author's 
MS.1 This point of view, which has been generally accepted, is now 
elaborated, and Dover Wilson is in a position to cite the support of Sir 
Walter Greg, who in The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (1942) noted 
that the stage-directions are exceptionally full and of a descriptive character 
suggesting ‘a very carefully written copy, elaborately prepared by the author 
for the stage.’ In view of their importance it is regrettable that Dover 
Wilson should stick to his usual policy of altering and adding to the stage- 
directions in his text. 

One fact — not mentioned by Dover Wilson — is of special interest in 
connection with the text of the present play, viz. the existence in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library of an isolated First Folio leaf, one side of 
which shows the proof-reader’s corrections of what corresponds in the 
present edition of Antony and Cleopatra to 3.1.27-3.3.24. True, most of 
the twenty corrections are of no immediate textual interest, but in the 
spelling ‘rume’ (3.2.57), corrected to ‘rheume,’ Dover Wilson might have 


found an example of the postulated archaic spellings, this particular one 
1 It must not be forgotten, however, that as yet no one has examined ‘enough non- 
Shakespearean plays printed by the same and different printing houses and held in his 
mind sufficient detail to be sure that we can call anything in the Shakespearean texts 
peculiar or not.’ (Madeleine Doran, ‘An Evaluation of Evidence in Shakespearean Textual 
Criticism,’ English Institute Annual 1941 [1942], 106; an important paper.) 
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apparently found in the Folio in only one more instance (Merch., 1.3.118), 
where it follows the spelling of the Quarto, itself believed to have been 
printed from an autograph MS. The point is of interest as supporting the 
suggestion of Charlton Hinman that ‘a careful attention to the uncorrected 
members of variant substantive pairs may sometimes enable us to get closer 
to what Shakespeare himself wrote.’ (‘Mark III: New Light on the Proof- 
Reading for the First Folio of Shakespeare,’ Studies in Bibliography, III 
[1950], 152.) In illustration of Dover Wilson's efforts to get closer to 
Shakespeare's own text we may cite his praiseworthy acceptance of the 
First Folio’s “Thidias’ as the name of Caesar’s emissary. Having figured 
in this form in the editions of Rowe and Pope the name was ‘corrected’ by 
Theobald in accordance with North’s ‘Thyreus’ and remained so, I believe, 
till Furness argued at some length for the reinstatement of the Folio form. 
Of later editions the present writer can only think of Harrison’s Penguin 
Antony as following Furness on this point, but at all events, when Dover 
Wilson tells us that ‘all editors’ read “Thyreus’, he is indulging in one of 
those little flourishes which have proved a source of exasperation especially 
to American critics such as R. W. Babcock and that professed Doveromastix, 
the late Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum. 


The editor has missed another opportunity of reverting to an apparently 


_ Shakespearian name. He writes: ‘Similarly I follow Shakespeare and read 


“Dercetus’,’ but as a matter of fact the Folio has “Dercetus’ only once (at 
4.14.111, the first occurrence of the name); at 5.1.3 is a stage-direction: 
‘Enter Decretas with the sword of Antony,’ at 5.1.5 we find the explicit 
statement: ‘I am called Decretas,’ and as a speech-heading the name is 
once abbreviated as “Decre.’ and three times as ‘Dec.’ In other words, 
unless we postulate that with the compositor of Antony metathesis was the 
rule rather than the exception, we have to accept ‘Decretas’ as Shakespeare's 
deliberate alteration of the unpronounceable ‘Dercetaeus’ of North. 

The rather few textual cruxes are discussed briefly but as a rule lucidly. 
In arguing for the acceptance of Deighton’s ‘thenne’ as an emendation of 
the supposed crux ‘was theme for you’ (2.2.44), Dover Wilson writes that 
this ‘restores the obvious sense by adding a single minim, apparently for- 
getting that the Folio spelling is not ‘theme’ but ‘Theame,’ a form which 
the editor himself has taught us to regard as characteristically Shakespearian. 
Fortunately the word makes sense as it stands. 
~ The accuracy of information on such matters as forerunners, sources, and 
date is decidedly below Dover Wilson's usual level as a few examples will 
show. Jodelle’s tragedy, the correct title of which by the way is ‘Cleopatre 
captive, was not the first play on the subject but was preceded by two 
Italian Cleopatras; Giraldi’s, well on the way by 1541, seems to have been 
acted before th end of 1543, and Cesari’s, published in 1552, apparently 
furnished some hints for Jodelle. It is true that Garnier’s Marc-Antoine 
was ‘published in 1585,’ viz. for the third time in a collected edition of his 
tragedies, but it was first printed in 1578, the year of production, and it 
was not ‘englished seven years later’ (i.e. in 1592) but, as we are expressly 
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told by the Countess of Pembroke herself, in 1590, even if it had to stay 
publication for two years. That Dryden ‘produced’ All for Love in 1698 
is of course a misprint for ‘published’ in 1678. ; 

All are agreed that Antony was composed about 1608, but in trying to 
fix on a more definite date Dover Wilson becomes unwarrantably dogmatic. 
It is not correct to state categorically that ‘Case has clearly shown that 
Daniel remodelled his play in the light of Shakespeare's’ in 1607; on the 
contrary this is extremely doubtful. On the other hand it is, I think, an 
understatement that Shakespeare ‘may himself conceivably owe a little’ to 
Daniel’s Cleopatra of 1594. In a footnote Dover Wilson gives two 
references to his notes in corroboration of the last statement; one of these 
references is slightly wrong in line-numbering and the other does not 
concern Cleopatra at all, but Shakespeare’s debt to a passage in Daniel's 
‘Letter sent from Octavia.’ In his introduction the editor maintains that the 
murder of the two young men in Barnes’s The Devil’s Charter, 1607, 
‘without a doubt’ was suggested by Shakespeare's asps, relying specially on 
the fact that the serpents are applied to the breast and not to the arms as 
in Plutarch and told to ‘repast upon these princely paps;’ in the notes, 
however, Dover Wilson quite correctly refutes his own argument by citing 
Case’s demonstration that these points actually were commonplaces of 
contemporary literature. (The reference to Sir Thomas Browne appears 
as a piece of further information by the editor but is found in Case too.) 
I do not think it has been pointed out that a most likely common source is 
to be found in Cooper's Thesaurus where we read of Cleopatra (1584 
edition): “This lady after the death of Antonie, inclosed hir self in a tombe, 
and hauing two serpents sucking at hir pappes so dyed.’ 

On the point of sources the editor is a little hazy. Shakespeare’s main 
source was of course North's Plutarch, as usual called an ‘English translation 
of Amyot’s French translation of the Greek original,’ even if North has been 
shown to have consulted the Greek text too. Dover Wilson apparently 
takes it for granted that Shakespeare used the edition of 1603 in which for 
the first time appeared the Goulardian Life of Octavius Caesar Augustus, 
cited by the editor as the source of the passage on the murder of Sextus 
Pompeius. However, it would seem strange that Shakespeare should not 
have made any further use of the Life in question; moreover it is there 
expressly stated that Titius was merely obeying Antony's command, whereas 
in the play Antony is reported to be furious at the murder. Actually 
Shakespeare seems here to be following up a suggestion of Appian whose 
work, in the translation of 1578, offers several points of affinity with 
Shakespeare as against Plutarch in the treatment of Sextus Pompeius. 

Dover Wilson calls attention to a marginal note by North emphasizing 
the point that Cleopatra's behaviour at the visit by Caesar was meant to 


2 The present writer hopes to revert to these questions of relationship on some other 
occasion; meanwhile the reader may be referred to Schiitze’s paper on ‘Daniel's “Cleopatra” 
und Shakespeare,’ ES 71 (1936-7), and Farnham’s chapter on Antony in Shakespeare's 
Tragic Frontier (1950). 
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deceive the latter.* On one more occasion — not mentioned by Dover 
Wilson — Shakespeare seems to have taken particular notice of the marginal 
comments in North, viz. at 4.12.3-4: ‘Swallows have built / In Cleopatra's 
sails their nests,’ corresponding to the marginal note in North: ‘An ill signe, 
foreshewed by swallowes breeding in Cleopatraes shippe.’ Actually, 
however, the ill omen consisted in the fact described in the text itself that 
‘there came others after them that drave away the first, and plucked downe 
their neasts.’ 

There remain a few points on which Shakespeare cannot have found 
information in North, such as Cleopatra’s being the widow of her brother, 
and her threat of pouring molten gold down the throat of the messenger, 
probably connected with reminiscences of the death of Crassus referred to 
later in the play. Both items are in Dio Cassius, whose work, even if 
not translated into English, was available in a sort of Loeb edition by 
Henri Estienne with Xylander’s Latin version in parallel columns. 
T. W. Baldwin, who thinks Florus a more likely source even if only 
furnishing the first detail, suggests that ‘Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
were not so likely to come across’ Dio’s work; but Ben Jonson had been 
making diligent use of the 1591-2 Folio in writing his Sejanus, and it 
would have taken Shakespeare only a few minutes to skip through the 
relevant part of the book during a visit to his friend and i.a. to find the 
marginal note ‘Crassi interitus, aurumque in os eius infusum.’ 

The editor has crammed an amazing amount of information into his 
notes, which on the whole are remarkably reliable; any historian, however, 
will shake his head at the assertion that after Philippi Lepidus was ruling 
Italy. A howler of this magnitude ought to be removed from future 


reprints. Dover Wilson has made good use, with full acknowledgement, 


of the excellent editions of Case and Kittredge; in confessing his inability 
to find a source for ‘Rannius’ as the name of one of the mute inglorious 
Romans mentioned in the entry at 1.2., he must have overlooked Kittredge’s 
suggestion of ‘R(h)amnus,’ according to North one of Antony’s guard in 
his Parthian campaign — this furnishing one more of the characteristic 
minim misprints.* 

The preceding points, even if anything but exhaustive, have been made 
in no cavilling spirit, and the present reviewer wishes to stress the fact that 
even this, the twenty-fourth volume of a most brilliant and ~* itive 
series, bears ample testimony to the editor's immense industry and sumu. ating 
enthusiasm for his almost superhuman task. 


Copenhagen. H. Norcaarp. 


3 The remarks on Furness and Bradley at this point are erroneous and misleading. 
4 Numerous reminiscenses of Ovid and the Bible have not been mentioned, nor has a 
rather striking analogy, if that is the word, with Ronsard. 
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Shakespeare’s Problem Plays. By E. M. W. TILLyYArp. 
vi + 156 pp. London: Chatto G6 Windus. 1950. 8s. 6d. net. 


In his Introduction Dr. Tillyard defines Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida 
as problem plays because they deal with and display interesting problems; 
All’s Well that Ends Well and Measure for Measure because they are 
problems. His reason for not classing Hamlet as primarily a tragedy is 
that, although it contains two tragic conceptions, that of simple suffering, 
and that of sacrificial purgation, it lacks a third, found, according to him, 
in those tragedies which we feel most centrally tragic, that of renewal 
consequent on destruction. The substance of the play is not the interest 
and variety of Hamlet’s mind, but the wonder and variety of all human 
experience which his quality of mind makes peculiarly evident. 

The chapter on Troilus and Cressida begins with an exposé of the 
medieval conception of the story of Troy, which Shakespeare probably 
knew primarily from Lydgate. This is followed by an evaluation of the 
main features of the play, in which a number of parallels with Hamlet are 
noted. Dr. Tillyard concludes that the old interpretation of T. & C. as 
an outburst of unrestrained bitterness against life is fantastically false. 

All's Well that Ends Well is, by general agreement, in some sort a 
failure; on Dr. Tillyard’s showing the construction is masterly and so is 
the way the characters are outlined; but the execution, lacking the supreme 
imaginative warmth, fails to bring these virtues to fruition. Shakespeare's 
difficulty arose from the attempt to fit a highly realistic set of characters 
into a story whose main material is drawn from folk-lore. 

In many ways the chapter on Measure for Measure is the best of the 
four. After a rapid survey of earlier and more recent types of criticism 
as applied to this play, Dr. Tillyard points out the crucial fact that it is 
not of a piece but changes its nature half-way through, from realism to 
folk-lore and abstraction. He tries to discover the reason for this 
inconsistency by a comparison of Shakespeare's play with its sources in 
Whetstone. The Epilogue culminates in a comparison between Measure 
for Measure and A Winter's Tale, where at last the theme of forgiveness 
has a worthy setting. 

Like Dr. Tillyard’s other books on Shakespeare, this one on the Problem 
Plays ranks among the best Shakespearian criticism of the last quarter of 
a century. It is sensitive and well-informed and, while recognizing the 
limitations of Bradley and his predecessors, keeps clear of the vagaries 
of the modern school of ‘symbolic’ interpretation. The remarks on the 
poetry of the several plays are to be specially recommended to those who 
in their study of Shakespeare have concentrated too exclusively on character 
and plot. 


Groningen. R. W. ZAnpDvoorr. 


1 At least in this book. Symbolism does enter into Tillyard'’s interpretation of the 
‘Romances’. 


The Life Records of John Milton. Vol. I, 1608-1639. Edited 
by J. Mitton Frencu. x + 446 pp. Rutgers University Press, 
1949. $5.00. 


The English Diodatis. By Donatp CLayTon DoriAN. xvii + 
365 pp. Rutgers University Press, 1950. $5.00. 


The aim that Professor Milton French has set himself in editing The Life 
Records of John Milton, as clearly stated in the Preface, is ‘to provide a 
day-by-day guide to the known facts in the life of a great poet’ ... ‘to 
reveal what Milton and his family were doing each year, month, and even 
day during his lifetime.’ Such a record would, in the words of the editor, 
serve ‘to fill a need which has long existed in the study of not only Milton 
but also most other great authors.’ In the present confused state of 
Miltonic chronology, particularly across the Atlantic, an attempt to provide 
such a secure basis of knowledge, if possible to achieve, should be doubly 
welcome. Quite apart from the obvious overstatement of its aims and 
possibilities of realization, however, this first instalment of a work designed 
to fill four volumes raises the very serious methodical question as to what 
should be regarded as ‘life records’ and, consequently, at the present day 
of crowded publication be allowed a claim on available space. On the face 
of it all official documents providing fixed dates seem to be of importance. 
Secondly contemporary allusions and biographical references have an 
obvious claim. Thirdly autobiographical writings, whether unintentional of 
contemporary reference, like personal letters and retrospective ruminations, 
or controversial pamphlets expressly aimed at biographical rehabilitation, 
all seem to clamour for critical consideration in a work of this description. 
Yet — although final judgment must necessarily be reserved until the 
edition is completed — this first instalment seems to raise also the question 
of the necessity of selective principles, such as an insistance on relevance 
and on exact chronology, without which we remain where we were. 
Unfortunately the material furnished by Milton himself and by his 
contemporaries does not lend itself to day-by-day presentation. No amount 
of industry and sound conjectural dating on the part of the editor can 
make up for this fundamental defect in the sources at his disposal. In 
fact no worse method of presenting this part of the material could possibly 
have been chosen, for Milton’s autobiographical references in letters, poems, 
polemic (readily accessible always and familiar in quotation everywhere) 
are tantalizingly vague, exact contemporary allusion to his early years rare, 
documentary evidence largely unilluminating. Biographers and critics, 
undeterred, may have recourse to conjecture, but a very grave query is 
unavoidable whether in a volume of ‘life records’ there should be more than 
the smallest possible room for conjecture — the very enemy of exact 
knowledge and the elimination of which must be the essence of such an 
ambitious undertaking. The absence of fixed dates cannot be made up 
for by adding indefinitely to the bulk of general vagueness. Nor is it in 
the least helpful to find the same incident referred to in several places 
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under different tentative dates. The retirement of Milton Senior to 
Horton may serve as an illustration. It is first listed without query under 
the year 1630 (p. 214), although the reference quoted provides no clue 
to the exact date. The point is not even argued. Yet, under the entry 
for September 19-26, 1631, we are informed on the evidence of several 
witnesses that ‘Father still lives in Bread Street’ (p. 249). Are we to 
believe that he spent those days in town and those days only? Not at all. 
Under 1632, ‘Summer (?)’, we are told again that ‘Father retires to Horton’, 
and in this instance the editor's argument is in favour of ‘the spring or 
summer of 1632’ (pp. 270-1). What then happens to the father’s removal 
two years earlier? This is only one out of innumerable similar instances 
which go to prove that material of the kind in question cannot be presented 
in the form of a calendar. 

No more can repetitive reproduction of vaguely timed items, i.e. both in 
and out of their context, constitute an exact diary. Neither can there 
be any sense in such reduplication, except by reference, and all it achieves 
is a severe trial of the reader’s patience. However, on March 26, 1625, 
Milton wrote to his former tutor thanking him for the gift of a Hebrew 
Bible. The letter is reproduced on pp. 91-2. But, as if this were not 
enough, the relevant sentence is transcribed also on p. 90 under ‘February 
(?)’, just in case the book had been received that month and Milton’s 
acknowledgement more dilatory than we need suppose. This, moreover, 
is part of Dr. French’s method, and we must be thankful when documents 
are reproduced twice only and, if in Greek or Latin, translated twice. 
Sometimes the same item occurs three times (pp. 204, 221, 222). The 
unchallenged record, however, is so far held by the paragraph concerned 
with interest paid on Richard Powell's loan of £500 which is produced 
annually under December 12 and reprinted no less than twelve times. 
Since the volume under review does not reach beyond 1639 we must look 
forward to seeing it again at least five times in the next volume. But if 
the interest was received, as seems more than likely, twice a year, this 
passage, according to Professor French's method of editing, should be 
reproduced, not seventeen, but thirty-three times over ! 

It is entirely in harmony with this perverse desire to waste space that 
many passages out of Milton's letters, poems and prose-writings, however 
well known, are reprinted here even when they provide no dates at all and 
are difficult to describe as autobiographical. But why should some of his 
works be reprinted under the dates to which their composition is conjecturally 
assigned and others not? Why not all? And we might have had twenty 
volumes instead of a puny four! The book raises editorial problems which 
have not been solved and which should have caused the abandonment of a 
wasteful and thankless enterprise. 

The uncertain chronology established by Milton’s own references to his 
youth and education gains no more precision from being reinforced with 
equally vague statements from the Early Lives. And even where exact 
dates are concerned, why should the simple fact of his birth on December 9, 
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- 1608, have to be repeated in seven different versions under that heading ? 
Since we have these Lives in the admirable edition of Miss Darbishire, would 
_ not simple references have done the same service? Curious is the inclusion 
of spurious items under approximate dates merely for the opportunity of 
denial, although this is actually one of the useful functions of the book. 

If the autobiographical and roughly contemporary material cannot be 
pressed into Dr. French's scheme without considerable inconvenience, the 
legal documents admittedly do make up a sort of calendar, But whose? 
Not Milton’s, but his father’s. His profession of scrivener necessarily 
involved the daily drawing up of bonds and agreements, the witnessing of 
deeds, investment of his clients’ funds and money-lending, depositions 
before the courts of law whenever disputes arose, an endless process of 
tedious wrangling from which, thanks to his father’s uncommon good sense, 
Milton was mercifully spared, but here made doubly tedious in repeated 
presentation of the remains under the dates both of the lawsuits themselves 
and their original occasion. Considering that Professor French had already 
made most of this material available in his useful and self-contained Milton 
in Chancery, 1939, its inclusion in the present volume is hard to justify. 
So far from shedding any light on Milton's daily life, the collection of such 
disparate material obscures it. The volume only gains in interest when 
on his Italian tour Milton is himself allowed to hold the stage. And here, 
for once, one could even wish that a very little more space had been allowed 
to the entries concerned with Milton's appearances before the learned 
academies of Italy. It would have been of interest in each case to know 
the names of the Italians present without having to turn to Stern’s biography 
for information. (And, among many minor blemishes, why is Bologna 
denied its Italian form in English transcription on p. 414?) The inclusion 
of a lengthy description of the granting of degrees at Cambridge, on the 
other hand, seems difficult to justify, since it would be impossible to draw 
the line once the demand was waived of direct reference to Milton. Why 
in that case should not many more illustrations of contemporary life have 
been included ? 

~The reproduction of the texts is not above criticism, and the many Latin 
documents are marred by a perplexing and annoying system of abbreviation. 
‘The translations, for which readers will be grateful nowadays, are 
occasionally surprisingly careless. In beneficial contrast, the editor’s notes 
and comments are laudably brief and full of admirable good sense in the 
difficult weighing of uncertain evidence. His knowledge, patience, and 
industry excite the highest admiration. Here is the most valuable part of the 
book, and we could only wish that so much zeal had been less misapplied. 
The index is very full and accurate. Nor is the new information exclusively 
concerned with irrelevancies. On p. 90 we learn that Mary Powell was 
in fact born in 1625, not in 1626, and so twelve months older when she 
married Milton than hitherto supposed. 


It is a relief to turn from the arid mass of Milton's ‘Life Records’ to 
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personal relationships in the lively account of the Diodatis, including their 
many changes of fortune, their wanderings and doings, their dangers and 
dramatic rescues, given in The English Diodatis by Professor Donald C. 
Dorian. It is an elevating story of the spirit soaring above material 
obstructions, of ability making good in spite of external difficulties, and it 
provides a noble background of the best patrician tradition to the personality 
of Milton's friend. 

The story of the exodus from Lucca of high-placed Protestant families, 
escaping from the clutches of an intolerant clerical authority, often one by 
one, to be reunited after many years in exile, is highly dramatic. The 
adventurous journey undertaken by the Diodatis was shared by the allied 
families of the Burlamachis and the Calandrinis. (Genealogical tables are 
provided in Appendix I.) Their religious conviction was at stake in Italy, 
their lives were threatened in France. Geneva and the Low Countries 
furnished a haven for their faith and a congenial religious atmosphere. 
In speaking incongruously of ‘religious freedom’ at Geneva Professor 
Dorian has taken up a partisan attitude, which, however, is adjusted to 
the facts in connexion with the theological studies there of Milton's friend 
(pp. 131 and 139), educated in England in a more tolerant religious climate. 
The family had fallen from eminence in Lucca but rose above adversity 
to distinction in Switzerland and the Netherlands, in France and England. 
Their pilgrimage is characteristic of the condition of Europe and could be 
paralleled from other parts. As a side-issue charming glimpses are offered 
of English wayfaring in the early seventeenth century, of the state of 
education in England, and particularly of the condition of the medical 
profession. 

The volume is not so remarkable for the amount of new material it 
actually presents as for the conjectural filling in of details in the hitherto 
blurred picture of Milton’s friendship with Charles Dicdati. A flood of 
light bursts on their relationship from the illumination of a background 
formerly obscure. Professor Dorian proves that Charles Diodati did not 
iinmediately after his degree devote himself to his father’s profession of 
medicine, but spent the best part of two years as a theological student at 
Geneva. He shows him going through the same doubts and hesitations 
in the choice of a career that were soon to beset Milton. In tracing the 
noble clientele of Diodati’s father he opens up a perspective of possibilities 
and suggests that here was the avenue leading up to the production of 
Arcades and Comus. Where the latter is concerned it would perhaps 
be rash to exclude the likely Lawes link through Milton's father, but even 
this does nothing to invalidate Diodati influence. This is shown to span 
from Sir Henry Wotton and Hales at Eton via Paris and Hugo Grotius 
to Florence and Galileo at Arcetri just outside, and with the accumulated 
evidence of recent years the preposterous suggestion that Milton's visit to 
the latter was a fabrication may be finally dismissed. Dr. Dorian’s analysis 
is always penetrating, his conjecture equally ingenious and imaginative, yet 
always cautious and never fanciful. 
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In allowing us to perceive the common interests of Milton and the 
slightly younger but more forward Diodati Dr. Dorian has brought their — 
friendship back to life and given it a reality previously difficult to grasp. 
Here lies the great value of the book, and from here Milton's life and thought 
is seen in clearer perspective, while at the same time a new illumination falls 
on many passages in his writings. By making us realise what Milton lost 
in his friend’s death, it is easier to see what opened the wells of poetry 
in Epitaphium Damonis, a fine analysis of which is given (pp. 177-80). 
_ Altogether this seems to me the most important documentary contribution 
to Milton studies for many years. 


Abo (Finland). H. W. Donner. 


English Miscellany. A Symposium of History, Literature and 
the Arts. Editor: Mario Praz. Associate editors: RONALD 
BoTTraALit, Epwin Muir. Volume I. viii + 263 pp. Published 
for the British Council by Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, Rome, 
1950. Lire 1400 or 16s. 


In the Foreword of this Miscellany the Editors declare that they want 
it to be ‘an organ of many pipes to be played once a year in honour not 
of a saint, but of an idea, the idea of international collaboration in the field 
of English Studies’. In order to preserve the original shades of meaning 
the contributions are printed in the languages in which they were written, 
that is in the languages that can be understood by an educated Western 
man: English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. The principal subject 
of contributions will be the relations between England and the Continent, 
both of individuals and the movements of ideas. 

One half of the fourteen articles are by Italian authors. They include 
a long essay by Mario Praz on Anthony Trollope, one by Salvatore Rosati 
on Virginia Woolf and one by Emilio Cecchi, the writer of the Storia della 
Letteratura inglese nel secolo XIX, on ‘Il giovane Wordsworth e la poesia 
_ di paesaggio’. Extra-literary criticism is provided by Fausto Nicolini, a 

collaborator of Benedetto Croce’s, in an article called ‘Di alcuni rapporti 
tra il Vico e il Hobbes con qualche riferimento al Machiavelli’ and by 
Giulio Carlo Argan in ‘Le idee artistiche di William Hogarth’, while lovers 
of historical and literary detective work will enjoy Lamberto Donati's study 
on ‘Giovan Batista Piranesi e Lord Charlemont’, and that by Leopoldi 
Sandri on ‘Ippolito Pindemonte in Inghilterra, Appunti di viaggio’. 

Marco Mincoff, professor of English in the University of Sofia, 
contributes an essay on “The Social Background of Beaumont and Fletcher’. 
This author, whose Baroque Literature in England will be reviewed in 
another number of English Studies, here sheds light on the social aspects 
of the literary Baroque style in England. He once more emphasizes the 
distinction between what he calls the ‘Revolt’ (Marston, Chapman, Dekker 
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etc.) and the school of Beaumont and Fletcher, the bourgeois and the 
aristocratic continuation of the Elizabethan drama proper. In contrast with 
more subtle explanations of the rise of the new type of drama as put 
forward by critics like Miss Ellis-Fermor, Mincoff points out that the great 
tragedies of blood and revenge, so popular in Elizabeth’s days and still in 
vogue in the people's theatres like the Red Bull or the Fortune, were thought 
bad taste by the courtly critics. This view, which is already apparent in 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, must have been even stronger at the court of 
James I. And while Sidney's Defence mirrored the critical taste of the 
courtier, his Arcadia may be looked upon as a positive example of the 
literary ideals of the aristocracy. The fact that to us Macbeth, The 
Revenger's Tragedy etc. are literature does not prevent them from having 
appeared as Grand Guignol in the eyes of the ruling classes of those days. 
Which goes to show that it may be profitable, for a change, to be able 
to think in class-categories, even in the history of literature. 

Margaret Bottrall dwells on “The Baroque Element in Milton’. She 
regards Milton as the only major poet in England ‘whose work exemplifies 
the full grandeur of the baroque style’, contrasting him with Crashaw, who 
exemplifies the ‘sweeter, more fanciful and feminine aspects of baroque.’ 
We miss here a clear characterization of a literary Baroque style, such as 
is necessary to prevent the critic from enumerating a series of apparently 
convincing parallels between two essentially different forms of art. If 
Milton's descriptions show that his visual imagination was greatly influenced 
by the Baroque paintings and sculptures he had seen, this does not imply 
that these were also the principal determining factors in the moulding of 
his epic style. In the same way a comparison with the approach of a 
Baroque sculptor to his material, forcing it as it were to renounce its 
intrinsic qualities, is just as relevant or irrelevant with regard to Milton's 
use of the English language as it would be in the case of James Joyce or 
William Faulkner, 

An interesting study on “The Masks of Keats’ by William B. Pope, 
“William Kent in Rome’, by Edward Croft-Murray, telling the story of an 
Englishman who painted a church ceiling in the centre of the Italian 
Baroque, and Helen Darbishire’s ‘Impression of an Italian Genius: Eleonora 
Duse’ make up the rest of the English contributions. Germany is re- 
presented by an essay of Jacob Hess on ‘Lord Arundel in Rom und sein 
Auftrag an den Bildhauer Egidio Moretti’, and Switzerland by the record 
of an investigation made by Hans Walter Hausermann into the problem 
of ‘Shelley’s House in Geneva’. 

The English Miscellany constitutes a successful attempt at publishing 
a scholarly review with a wider appeal then that of a periodical for 
specialists; as the editors say: ‘Erudition for erudition’s sake is not wel- 
comed.’ Surely a brave enough motto for a journal of this kind. 
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[Volume 2 of English Miscellany, which appeared in 1951, includes J. Hutton, Some 
English Poems in Praise of Music; K. Muir, The Jealousy of Iago; P. Rebora, Un 
eccentrico viaggiatore inglese del primo Seicento; F. T. Prince, Lycidas and the Tradition 
of the Italian Eclogue; B. Dobrée, Chesterfield and France; O. Doughty, Dante and 
the English Romantic Poets; M. Lloyd, Italy and the Nostalgia of George Géissing; 
J.-J. Mayoux, L'hérésie de James Joyce; G. Melchiori, Joyce and the Eighteenth Century 
Novelists; Norman Douglas, On the Darwinian Hypothesis of Sexual Selection; L. 
Donati, Un incidente romano di Thomas Lawrence; L. Salerno, Daniel Webb plagiario 
di Rafaello Mengs.] 


The Phoneme. Its Nature and Use. By DanieL Jongs. 
267 pp. Cambridge: Heffer 1950. Price 25 sh. 


A good deal has been written about the phoneme, since the word was 
coined more than 70 years ago, and there are many theories as to what 
it means. Most scholars agree that the phoneme is not a physical entity 
like the sound. It is either a mental image, the psychological counterpart 
of the sound (Baudouin de Courtenay), or a structural unit, an element 
of a pattern (E. Sapir), or a functional unit (N. Trubetzkoy), or merely 
an abstractional, fictitious unit (W. F. Twaddell) — to mention only the 
most important views. Daniel Jones is neither a psychologist nor a 
structural linguist, and so he does not take part in these controversies. He 
merely gives a short survey of the various theories (XXIX), and, with his 
characteristic modesty, adds that readers with a psychological training may 
find them more satisfactory than his own. 

Daniel Jones is above all a practical phonetician, and to him the phoneme 
is a physical entity, ‘a family of sounds in a given language which are related 
in character and are used in such a way that no one member ever occurs 
in a word in the same phonetic context as another member’ (§31). In 
substance this definition appeared already in the 3rd edition of An Outline 
of English Phonetics, 1932. Since then Jones has made use of the phoneme 
idea in many ways; a lifetime’s successful practical work has gone to the 
making of this book. The definition is now more circumstantial. The term 
‘in a given language’ means the speech of one individual pronouncing in 
a definite and consistent style. The restriction ‘related in character’ is of 
necessity vague. It should e.g. prevent the grouping of English h and yn, 
which never occur in the same or similar contexts, into one phoneme. 
The restriction ‘in a word’ is important. To extend the definition to cover 
word-groups and syntactic units would greatly complicate matters. It 
would e.g. necessitate the splitting up into two phonemes of the voiceless 
plosives p, t, k, one with aspiration and one without; for [plam phai] and 
[plamp ai], [grei thai] and [greit ai], [mei kho:1] and [meik 3:1] have 
different meanings'. ‘Phonetic context’ does not only mean the adjoining 


1 These examples are taken from two other publications by Jones, ‘Some Thoughts on 
the Phoneme’ (Transactions of the Philol. Society 1944 p. 128), and “The Word as a 
Phonetic Entity’ (Maitre Phonétique 1931). 
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sounds, but also length, stress, and pitch, what Trubetzkoy calls 
‘prosodische Eigenschaften’. 

It follows from this definition that what is commonly known as broad 
phonetic transcription symbolizes phonemes, while narrow transcription takes 
also the variants of the phoneme into account. Both forms of transcription 
are therefore made use of in this book, according to the matter at issue. 

After these preliminaries the author sets out to expound his method 
of establishing the phonemic status of a language, of grouping the numerous 
sounds actually articulated into a more restricted number of phonemes 
(X-XX). A wealth of examples from the languages not only of Europe, 
but of Africa and Asia are at his disposal. Many native languages, 
especially of Africa, have been investigated for the first time by him or 
by his colleagues from University College and the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. Their phonemes had to be ascertained, and an 
orthography had to be devised for them which would be both simple and 
unambiguous. So there is nothing academic about the book. In this it 
resembles a recent American publication by K. L. Pike: Phonemics. A 
Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing, Ann Arbor, 1947, which, 
rather surprisingly, is not referred to by Jones. 

How are the phonemes of a language ascertained? The criterion is 
functional. In this respect Jones sees eye to eye with Trubetzkoy, for whose 
work he professes to have the greatest respect. “The fact that phonemes 
are the chief linguistic elements differentiating one word from another 
generally furnishes us with the quickest and surest method of ascertaining 
the phonemes of languages’ (§ 144). Because bit, bet, bat are three 
separate words in English, [i], [e], [a], are three phonemes. [n] and [n] 
are separate phonemes in English because there exist pairs like sin and sing; 
while in Italian they are members of the same phoneme, [n] being the chief 
member, [n] a-subsidiary member, which only occurs before [g] and [k] 
([lungo], [stanko] ). 

So far there is no difficulty, because the distinctions are not complex. 
But when there is a simultaneous change in two adjoining sounds, the 
question arises which to consider significative. Russian furnishes an 
instance in point (§ 94-95). In Russian the distinction palatalized consonant/ 
non-palatalized consonant is linked with that between front [i] and back [i] 
(= unrounded [u]). Which of these distinctions is to be considered 
phonemic? In a case like this the whole system has to be considered 
(Pike would speak of structural pressure). ‘The Russian vowels are subject 
to great variations according to the context, while the two sets of consonants 
are more stable. This induces Jones to consider front and back [i] as 
members of the same phoneme, palatalized and non-palatalized consonants 
as two sets of phonemes. 

Another difficulty arises when the sounds represented in traditional spell- 
ing by the same letter are subject to appreciable variations. Again Russian, 
with its fluctuating vowel-sounds, affords a good example (§ 332-36). 
Unstressed orthographic e and i (the front variety) are pronounced alike. 
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The sound stands midway between [e] and [i]. Which phoneme should 
it be assigned to? Jones is in favour of [i], for reasons of symmetry: Also 
the dark [i] sound has an unstressed counterpart belonging to the same 
phoneme; so has [a], the third of the three extreme vowels; while the two 
intervening vowels [e] and [o] are confined to strongly stressed syllables. 
Here Jones is indebted to Trubetzkoy and the Prague School, for whom, 
as for Sapir, pattern is very important. Pike, too, (op. cit., p. 59) lists ‘the — 
tendency towards phonetic symmetry’ and ‘the exertion of structural pressure 
on the phonemic interpretation of suspicious segments’ among the premises 
of practical phonemics. 

Jones's assertion that satisfactory phonemic grouping can only be based 
on the speech of one particular person is e.g. illustrated with the vowel- 
sounds of words like fire, hire, whose pronunciation ranges from the 
triphthong [aea], over the diphthong [aa], to the monophthong [a:] 
(§ 248-50). In French, to quote another example, the phonemic classific- 
ation of the sounds [w] and [u] has to be different according to whether 
loua and loi, voua and voit are homophones or not (§ 283-284). 

After a short survey of the function of length, stress, and voice-pitch 
in languages where they do not differentiate word-meanings (XXI) — 
§ 383-385 in Chapter XXII belong here, because they treat of semantic 
length in the sentence, not in the word — these three sound-attributes are 
studied in languages where they are phonemic. In dealing with length 
Jones speaks of Chronemes( XXIII). With very rare exceptions (Estonian), 
there are only two Chronemes : long and short. Sometimes the distinction 
is made solely by duration, e.g. in Japanese. More often there is a con- 
comitant difference of quality, e.g. in German: [bi:tn]/[bitn], [zo:1]/[zol] 
etc. It is a mistake, however, to include also [a:]/[a], which in the most 
common type of German, including stage-pronunciation, are practically alike 
in quality. With those that do make a difference, the long sound is farther 
back; the transcription in § 407 suggests that the short sound is farther back. 

Length is different from doubling (Engl. [beibiif], French [saara] ), 
though acoustically the difference is often blurred or even non-existent. 
But it is subjectively perceptible to the speaker. “Long vowels which are 
subjectively double may always be pronounced double, but with true long 
vowels a pronunciation with double sounds is not a possible alternative’ 
(§ 362). ‘Final long consonants are conveniently regarded as double in 
all cases where there is reason to think that the native speaker feels them to 
be double, and more particularly when the latter part can be regarded as 
syllabic, e.g. German [konn], [bezinn]’ (§ 368). Here the purely physical 
view of the phoneme is abandoned in favour of the mentalistic one. This 
is bound to happen with an investigation that has for its object the psycho- 
physical phenomenon of speech. Here is perhaps the weak spot of this 
eminently workable physical phoneme theory; it does not cover all the cases. 
We will give another instance. In An Outline of English Phonetics, 4th ed. 
§ 578 sqq (Incomplete Plosive Consonants) Jones points out that in 
combinations like [akt tu:] the first [t] is only indicated by a silence. ‘it 
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is a case of a sound and a silence belonging to the same phoneme’. 
Subjectively two [t]’s are perceptible. Similar cases are [lamppoust], 
[bukkeis]. Here the silence is interpreted as [p] or [k]. This sounds 
convincing; but it is evidence in favour of the mentalistic view. In the 
book under review this member of the [t] phoneme is not mentioned, though 
in § 72 there is an enumeration of the others. — With intonation, too, the 
purely physical investigation by means of instruments falsifies results, as 
Jones has often asserted (cf. § 205, footnote 15). — The same might be said 
of pauses. They have a function even when, for some reason or other, they 
are physically non-existent. (Cf. Charles Bally: Linguistique générale et 
linguistique frangaise, 2nd ed., §72. — Pike, op. cit., p. 91/92, speaks of 
potential breaks.) 

When pitch is phonemically relevant as in Chinese, Jones speaks of 
Tonemes (XXV). The variations within the toneme are so considerable 
that there is a good deal of overlapping. A tone may belong to one toneme 
in a certain context, to another in a different context. It is the native’s 
sense of the structure of his language that realizes the phonemic grouping. 
By way of example, the tones of the Tswana language of South Africa are 
analysed, in which not only tonal context, but also syntactic structure 
determine the tones of words. This makes the drawing-up of a complete 
Toneme system almost impossible. 

Phonemic distinctions are sometimes effected by complexes of attributes, 
each of which may be looked upon as the primary one. The vowels of 
English [ fi:p]/[fip] e.g. are different both in length and in quality. Which 
difference is to be considered significant? Jones decides upon length; 
[i:]/[i] are members of the same phoneme, which are slightly different in 
quality because they belong to different chronemes. Some _ teachers, 
including the present reviewer, think that [i:]/[i], [u:]/[u] etc. differ so 
noticeably in quality that they should be treated as separate phonemes, 
length being considered as incidental. They have to be considered in such 
a way in Scottish English, where both vowels are short (§ 62 footnote 4), 
and in a certain type of advanced Southern English, where they are both 
long (§ 519). 

An interesting case is the combination of vowel-length with a special 
intonation in Rhineland German, e.g. [rain] (Rhein), moderate length and 
high tone; [ra:in] (rein), full length and low tone (§ 561-65). Is this 
distinction valid also in other parts of Germany? Jones quotes Prof. 
Menzerath of Bonn, who says that analogous distinctions are made in most 
parts of Germany. But several informants from other parts of the country 
have never heard of any such difference, and none of the experienced 
German phoneticians: Viétor, Siebs, Klinghardt, Sievers, mentions it. — 
May we point out that there is a chapter on “Tonischer Wortakzent’ in 
Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, 5th ed., 1901, § 661-74. Starting from 
the distinction between ‘geht’ (high tone) and ‘gehen’ (low tone), Sievers 
adduces many pairs of words where for various reasons there is a difference 
of tone, one being ‘Zweigipfligkeit’ (which is always very long), e.g. singe, 
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Braut (short and high); singst, er braut (long and low). — Similar distinct- 
ions in French were observed by J. Poirot (Contribution a l'étude de l’e 
muet. Mémoires de la société néo-philologique de Helsingfors Vol. III 1900): 
du, fini, mer (high); due, finie, mére (low). Commenting on Poirot's 
article P. Fouché said in 1935 (Od en sont les études du frangais, p. 24) 
that the distinction is no longer made and that P.’s study only serves to 
demonstrate how French has developed in 30 years. Maybe that German 
has developed in a similar way, which would partly explain the contra- 
dictory results of Jones’s inquiry. Unless Sievers, as in other cases, heard 
more than anybody else has been able to hear. 

XXVII treats of individual speech variants (diaphones) and XXVIII 
of erratic pronunciations. XXX and XXXI deal with the practical use of 
the Phoneme Theory: teaching pronunciation, investigating languages and 
constructing u!phabetic writings for them, devising good phonetic scripts, 
creating reformed orthographies. The section on reformed orthographies is 
unsatisfactory — like most other attempts at spelling-reform. In the last 
chapter (XXXII) the historical sound-changes are considered in terms of 
the phoneme theory. There is no attempt at explanation, as there is with 
the phonologists of the Prague school. 

The book is very well printed and got up with great care. Many 
diagrams illustrate the main issues. Two detailed indices enhance its 
usefulness also as a work of reference. Even the teacher gets a good many 
practical hints. Daniel Jones has given to his colleagues and former pupils 
exactly the sort of book they would expect from him. 


Basel. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


Englisches Handwérterbuch. Von Dr. M. M. ARNOLD SCHRGER, 
mitbearbeitet und herausgegeben von Dr. P. L. JAEGER. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter. 1937 — Price to subscribers DM 2. 50 each part. 


When Professor Schréer died in 1935, the first sheets of his revised 
dictionary had just gone to the printer. He left the work of seeing it 
through the press to his collaborator, Dr. P. L. Jaeger, who is now 
accomplishing the task of completing the work. Apparently the war and 
its consequences are responsible for the delay in publication, for though 
the copyright is dated 1937, only about a third of the whole, i.e. 624 pages 
covering the letters a to g, have appeared so far. 

It is therefore too early for a thorough review of the Handwéorterbuch, 
and a few remarks on its aim and scope must suffice for the moment. As 
the editor states in the preface, the work is meant to meet the needs of a 
public which is by no means limited to students and scholars; at the same 
time if is built on a strictly scientific basis which includes etymology. The 
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modern use of the language is emphasized: obsolete words and meanings 
which belonged to the traditional stock of the earlier dictionaries are 
either eliminated or added in small print, while, on the other hand, the 
vocabulary has been enlarged by modern words partly of American origin 
or use, partly chosen from the technical, military, economic, and scientific 
fields. 

The principle of selection may be called sound and in itself justifies the 
publication of a new dictionary. With regard to the addenda the compilers 
had chiefly to rely on the Supplement to the New English Dictionary 
(1933) and on Wyld’s Dictionary (1932). They could not, however, make 
use of the latest material collected in the Concise Oxford Dictionary* 
(1944), the Pocket Oxford Dictionary* (1946), nor of that contained in 
the Dictionary of American English (1936-46). A Dictionary of Slang 
(1937), and the Thesaurus of American Slang. Thus, among the 
American words, we find e.g. brain trust, cafeteria, cahoot, cinch, copper- 
head, etc. (not mentioned in the 1894 and following editions of Grieb and 
Schréer’s Dictionary), while the words which have been coined since the 
end of the 30's are necessarily missing — e.g. bazooka, black-out, blitz, 
air-borne, de-ice, degauss, brief, doodlebug, etc. It is interesting to note 
that certain military terms like fighter, dive-bomber, crash-dive, commando, 
decontamination, etc. are given in their modern specialized meaning, whereas 
others (of later date) are given in a translation slightly different from the 
meaning usually attributed to them to-day (e.g. black-out “Versagen des 
Lichtes’, to brief ‘informieren’). Among the words from other fields of 
human activity we do not find aquaplane, chain-reaction, cyclotron, clerihew, 
etc.; mention is made, however, of go-getter (‘zielbewusster Mensch’), 
civvy and civvies, brain trust (‘Ratgeber pl. des Pras. Roosevelt’ — to-day 
the meaning has been generalized), but not of Civvy Street (‘civilian life’) 
and brains trust (‘expert broadcasting impromptu answers to... listeners’). 
Absenteeism is explained as ‘dauernde Abwesenheit (bes. der irischen 
Gutsbesitzer von ihren Giitern)’, whereas the modern meaning, according 
te the Concise Oxford Dictionary*, is ‘practice of workers of absenting 
themselves from work’. 

These remarks are not meant as criticisms; they are merely intended to 
point out the limits of the work under review, which are caused either by 
the need of selection or by the date of its publication. For special and 
detailed information the reader or translator still has to turn to the works 
mentioned above. 

Next to selection the chief task of the compiler of a work of this kind 
is adequate translation. Schréer and Jaeger have wisely refrained from 
giving too many special meanings, i.e. from translating quantitatively; they 
have followed the qualitative principle by restricting the choice of translations 
to a few principal and fundamental meanings which are given in 
larger print, and from which further deductions can be drawn by the 
intelligent user himself. The special meanings are offered, usually with 
examples, in smaller print. Thus the more scientifically minded reader 
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will find a fair amount of useful material, both etymological and practical, 
while the ordinary reader will stick to the explanations in larger print. 

The items mentioned so far, together with the smaller size of the book 
and the two-column-arrangement followed, may be said to represent definite 
improvements on the earlier editions. One may regret, however, that the 
editors have taken over, with slight modifications only, the phonetic symbols 
used in Grieb and Schréer’s dictionary. To-day most English students 
in Germany are no doubt more familiar with the international system of 
transcription than with the old one, and so possible difficulties might have 
been avoided by introducing the first into the Engliches Handwé6rterbuch. 
It is equally possible that it would be more readily used by students of the 
German language abroad if it had been printed in the international letter 
system instead of the German. 

Criticisms of this sort, however, are of little importance compared to 
the great value of this book, which will be the standard work of its kind. 
It is to be hoped that the publication will proceed speedily; once it is 
available in its entirety, it will be the most modern and reliable of English- 
German dictionaries. 


Heidelberg. RoBERT FRICKER. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXII 


58. Dennis himself was at the wheel, for the serang (helmsman) was suffering with 
fever. With him were nine police and a corporal. Oscar Cook, Si Urag of the Tail, 
in A Century of Creepy Stories, p. 141 (Hutchinson).1 

The Declaration for Freedom in Biblical Criticism which, in 1905, was signed by 1725 
Anglican clergy. Athenaeum, May 30, 1914. 


Would policemen and clergymen suggest the same meaning ? 


59. a. It's no use, I fear, to ask Tod. Galsworthy, Freelands, ch. 7. 
It would be no use to lose one’s head. R. Hichens, The Way of Ambition, ch. 34. 
His mother had advised him, however, that it was no use to argue with Selma. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, The Severins, p. 45. 
b. But it’s no use harking back, she thought. Frarikau, Martin Make-Believe, 
ch. 48, p. 434. 
It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 


What difference in meaning is expressed by it’s no use being construed 
with a verb stem or with a verbal ing? 

What part of the sentence are the verb stems (to ask, etc.) and the verbal 
ings in your opinion ? 


a on ._ = a da 
‘ . ; ite ~~ aes 
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Can you suggest any reason why the verb stem is never found in the 
last example ? 


60. When Shakespeare commenced playwright there existed a tremendous apparatus of 
eloquence eager to hang itself round the neck of the nascent drama. The New Statesman 


and Nation, Sept. 22, 1951, p. 319.1 
In other words he (scil. Milton) commenced pamphleteer. A. Birrell, Essay on Milton, 


p. 139. 
Were I ever to commence author I should take at once to my bed; it is the only place 


where my ideas run at all freely. B. Burke, Barbara Goes to Oxford, p. 21. 


Why is it impossible to change commence into begin in sentences like 


these ? 
Answers and comments may be sent to 


Haarlem (Holland), P. A. ErapDEs. 
Frans Halsstraat 21. 


Brief Mention 


E. Kruisinca, An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. 
Tenth Edition. Revised by C. HEDEMAN and J. J. WESTERBEEK. 
viii + 160 pp. P. Noordhoff N.V. — Groningen-Djakarta. 1951. 
f 3.90. 


In this edition § 126 on Intonation has been re-written, and its generalisations replaced by 
concrete examples. Most of the other alterations, however, are changes for the worse 
rather than for the better, the style is often poor and there are far too many misprints. 
Is this the best that Anglistics in Holland can do at present 72 — Z. 


Books Received 
1949—1950 


Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen Shakespeare-Ge- 
sellschaft van H, Heuer unter Mitwirkung von W. CLEMEN und R. Stamm. Band 84/86. 
263 pp. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1950. Leinen DM. 18.—. 

Notes on the Compound Participle in the Works of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 
By Y. M. Buse. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B, 63,2.) 16 pp. Helsinki, 
1950. 

Michelangelo nel Settecento Inglese. Un Capitolo di Storia del Gusto in Inghilterra. 
Di Giorcio Metcniori. (Letture di Pensiero e d’Arte.) 118 pp. Roma: Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura. 1950. 


1 We are indebted for this sentence to Mr. J. Kerkhof, of The Hague. 
2 For more detailed criticism see Weekblad van het Genootschap, Jan. 16, 1952, 
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Rochesfer’s Poems on Several Occasions. Edited by JAMES THorpe. (Princeton Studies 
in English, Number 30.) xxxviii -+ 196 pp. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1950. Price $5.00. 


Joseph Spence. A Critical Biography. By Austin Wricut. ix + 265 pp. Chicago, 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 1950. $ 4.00. 


The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart. Edited by Norman Cattran. (The Muses’ 
Library.) Vol. I: lv + 381 pp. Vol. II: 385-1020 pp. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd. 1949. Price 25s. the set. 


Boswell’s London Journal 1762—1763. Now First Published from the Original Manu- 
script. By F. A. Pott e, xiii + 370 pp. London: William Heinemann, 1950. 21s. net. 


The English Romantic Poets. A Review of Research. By E. BERNBAUM and others, 
edited by O. M. Rayzor. 241 pp. The Modern Language Association of America. New 
York, 1950. $ 2.85. 


Byron’s Maid of Athens: Her Family and Surroundings. A Monograph by C. G. 
Brouzas. 65 pp. West Virginia University Bulletin, June 1949. 


Zum Magischen Realismus bei Keats und Novalis. Von G. Bonarius. (Giessener 
Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, 93). 104 pp. Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag. 1950. 
DM. 4.80. 


Plays and Poems of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited with an Introduction by H. W. 
Donner. Ixxxiii + 416 pp. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1950. 12/6 net. 


Thackeray: the Sentimental Cynic. By L. Ennis. vii + 233 pp. Northwestern University 
Press, Evanston, Ill. 1950. $5.00. 


Formes du Roman Anglais de Dickens a Joyce. Par IréNE Simon. (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége — Fasc. CXVIII.) 463 pp. 
Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres. 1949. Prix: 200 francs belges. [See Review, 
Dec. 1951.] 


A Catalogue of the Gosse Correspondence in the Brotherton Collection. Consisting 
mainly of Letters written to Sir Edmund Gosse in the period from 1867 to 1928, with an 
Introduction by PHitip Gossez. xiv + 80 pp. Leeds: The Brotherton Library. 1950. 
Price 5/—. 

The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend in the Works of W. B. Yeats. By Bircit 
Byerssy. (Upsala Irish Studies, ed. by S. B. Liljegren. I.) 189 pp. Uppsala: A.-B. 
Lundequistka Bokhandeln. 1950. Sw. Crs. 6:50 (8/—). 


W. Somerset Maugham: A Bibliography. Compiled by Kraus W. Jonas. xvii + 97 pp. 
Privately published by the Compiler (100, Chester Circle, Raritan Gardens, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, U.S.A.). 1950. $ 3.00. 


Kosmos eines Ketzers. Die religisse Bedeutung des Evolutionsgedankens bei Bernard 
Shaw. Von AtrFrep Dutui. 141. pp. Zirich: Artemis-Verlag. 1950. 


Die Stimmen der Meister. Eine Einfiihrung in Meisterwerke des englischen Dichtens 
und Denkens. Von WattTer Hiipner. xii + 536 pp. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
1950. DM 22.—, cloth DM 24.—. 


American Poetry. A Critical Anthology. Compiled by JosEPH Rarrn. I: The Eigh- © 
teenth and Nineteenth Centuries. xiv + 200 pp. Miinchen: Max Hueber. 1949. 


The Beginnings of Naturalism in American Fiction. A Study of the Works of Hamlin 
Garland, Stephen Crane, and Frank Norris with Special Reference to Some European 
Influences, 1891—1903. By Lars AHNEBRINK. (Essays and Studies on American Language 
and Literature, ed. by S. B. Liljegren. IX.) xi + 505 pp. Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. 1950. Sw. Crs. 17:50 ($ 3.50). 


The ‘Democracy’ of Henry Adams and other Essays. By H. Liipexe. (Swiss Studies 
in English, 24. Band.) 149 pp. Bern: A. Franke AG. 1950. Sw. Fr. 9.—. 
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Le Roman Américain au XXe Siécle. Par JEAN Simon. (Connaissance des Lettres, 27.) 
200 pp. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1950. 

Thomas Wolfe, la France, et les Romanciers Frangais. Par D. L. Devaxas. xii + 155 
pp. Paris. Jouve & Cie; Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 1950. $3.50. 


Folklore. Zur Ableitung der Vorgeschichte einer Wissenschafts bezeichnung. Von 
F. W. Scuutze. (Hallesche Monographien, herausg. von Otto Eissfeldt. Nr. 10.) 49 pp. 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1949. Geh. RM. 4.50. 


The Teaching of English Literature in West Africa. By P. Gurrey. 24 pp. Univresity 
College of the Gold Coast, Achimota, The Gold Coast. 


The Year’s Work in Literature, 1949. 72 pp. Published for the British Council by 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Toronto. 1950. Price 2/6. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Volume XXI, 1940. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by A. MAacponaLp. xiv + 288 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1950.. 18s. net. 


A List of the Published Writings of Percy Simpson. 29 pp. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 1950. 6/— net. 


Index of Printers, Publishers and Booksellers in A. W. Pottarp and G. R. REDGRAVE, 
A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland & Ireland and of English 
Books Printed Abroad 1475—1640. By Paut G. Morrison, Curator of Rare Books, 
University of Chicago Library. 82 pp. Bibliographical Society of the. University of 
Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Volume II, 1949—1950. 209 pp. Charlottes- 
London: Quaritch. £ 1.10.—. 


A Supplement to the Woodward 6 McManaway Check List of English Plays 1641-1700. 
By Frepson Bowers. 22 pp. Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville; Virginia, 1949. $ 1.00. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of Virginia. Edited by FREDSON 
Bowers. Volume I, 1948—1949. 204 pp. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1948. $ 3.50. 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Volume II, 1949—1950. 209 pp. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 1949. $5.00. 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Vol. III, 1950—1951. 306 pp. Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 1950. $5.00. 


The Place-Names of Cumberland. By A. M. Armstronc, A. Mawer, F. M. STENTON, 
Bruce Dicxins. English Place-Name Society, Volume XX. Part I: Eskdale, Cumber- 
land and Leath Wards. vi + 258 pp. Part II: Allerdale Below Derwent and Allerdale 
io ae Wards. 259—457 pp. Cambridge, at the University Press. 1950. Price 

— each. 


A Contribution to a Dictionary of Old English Place-Names. By RUNE FORSBERG. 


ako 9.) XLVI + 225 pp. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri 


Technisch Engels Woordenboek. Deel II, Nederlands-Engels. Door J. M. A. Graus. 
390 pp. Haarlem: Technische Ulitgeverij H. Stam. 1950. Geb. f 6.25. 


Théorie des Prépositions. Introduction & une sémantique rationnelle. Par Vicco 
BronpaL. Traduction francaise par Pierre Naert. ix ++ 145 pp. Copenhague: Ejnar 
Munksgaard. 1950. $2.50; 17 sh. net. ! 


The Pronunciation of English. By Daniet Jones. Third Edition, entirely revised, 
enlarged and reset. xx + 206 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 10/6 net. 
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The Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of God 


a fifteenth-century English Ruysbroek translation 


No attention has yet been paid to the circulation in pre-Reformation 
England of the writings of Blessed Jan van Ruysbroek. At the end of 
the fourteenth century, by which time manuscripts of his works in their 
original Dutch were being assiduously copied and studied throughout the 
Netherlands, and Jordaens’ Latin translations and numerous High German 
recensions were spreading his fame throughout North-Western Europe, 
it would have been remarkable if no news of him had come to England, 
the more so since the Carthusian order in the Low Countries, outstanding 
in their enthusiasm for his mystical teaching, are known to have maintained 
particularly close contact with their confréres in the English Charterhouses. 

In fact, two important works in English of the early fifteenth century 
have survived to witness to the participation of the English Carthusians 
in the work of their order in promoting the knowledge of his doctrine. 
The first is The Chastising of God's Children, much of which consists 
of a close translation of Jordaens’ Latin version of De Gheestelijcke 
Brulocht*. The second is contained in MS British Museum Add. 37790, 
ff. 115r-130r, where we have an English translation, contemporary with 
The Chastising, of Jordaens’ Latin version of Van den blinckenden Steen. 
This item in MS Add. 37790 is unique, and has never been edited. It is 
my intention to publish it as an appendix to the critical edition of The 
Chastising which, in collaboration with my colleague Miss Joyce Bazire, 
I am now preparing; and in our introduction to that text we shall set 
out the evidence which suggests that The Chastising owes much of its 
popularity in fifteenth-century England to its study and copying, in certain 
instances probably for the use of the nuns of the Birgittine house of Syon, 
by the Carthusians. In this present article 1 wish to show that the state 
of the text of The Treatise of Perfection indicates its Carthusian origin, 
and that, with respect to all Ruysbroek’s writings, the English Charterhouses 
served in the fifteenth century as the means for their introduction and 
circulation in England. 

In-our forthcoming edition a detailed description of MS Add. 37790, 
its language and its contents, will be given. Here it is sufficient to say 
that The Treatise of Perfection is followed, among many other mystical 
tracts, by part of chapter iv of the English abridgement of Suso’s Horologium 
Sapientiae and by the ‘M.N.’ English version of The Mirror of Simple 
Souls. 


1 See Miss Hope Emily Allen in the Times Literary Supplement for March 22, 1941. 
I should also like to acknowledge here the generosity of Miss Clare Kirchberger in 
putting at my disposal the results of her investigations into the sources of the text of 
The Chastising. 


E. S. XXXIII. 1952. 4 
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The Treatise of Perfection begins with the following prologue, which 
is the translator's own: 


In the name off the Blissed Trinite, in whom at alle tymes I putt my dispocicioun and 
werkes, I intende to transpose for myne owne lernynge a trettesse frome Latyn in to 
Englysche, compiled bi Dan John Rusbroke, the ffirst Prior of the chartyr howse in 
Valle Viridi iuxta Bruxellam, whiche tretysse is called the tretesse of perfeccioun of 
the sonnys of God, that es to say the grownde and the ledere vnto the trew (t)rayse ? 
of perfeccioun. Wherfore 31f ony man happen to rede it, or 3it here it redde, whiche 
approbately can defete it, mekely I beseche bame to withedrawe the defawte and gyffe 
stede to the trowthe. And att my begynnynge be Mary the Blyssed Virgyn, and so 
forthe procedynge vnto the ende. Amen. Explicit Prologus. Here begynnes a trettesse, 
the whiche es called the trettesse of perfeccioun off the sonnys of God. Deo gracias *. 


In fact, although the English translator makes no mention of any medium, 
and may have even been unaware that Ruysbroek did not write in Latin, 
it is not the original Dutch, but the Latin version, entitled De perfectione 
filiorum Dei or De calculo, made by Ruysbroek’s confrére Willem Jordaens, 
upon which he worked. 

I can most easily demonstrate the derivation of the English from the 
Latin by an examination of one of the many corrupt passages in the 
English, where, in the eleventh chapter, we read: 


Neuerbelesse oure resoun abydes, beholdynge with opun ey3e in to the hye / dyrkenesse, 
and in to ryghtwysnesse with oute ende. In the whiche derkenesse is hid vnto vs the 
hie clerenesse, for his infynytenesse, commynge abofe, dymmys oure resoun, goynge abofe 
vs, in symplenesse it selfe infourmynge abofe his consayvynge. So no meruelle ban 3if 
we be drawyn borowe the folowynge of god, bat is to saye borow the helpe of the ry3t 
hande of god; as who saye we| are led be be ry3t hande of god, acordynge with the 
syngere bat syngys thus: “The kynge hase ledde me in to his cellare’*. And for cause 
pat a cellare hase his name of hydynge, berfore conueniently the depe derknesse of be 
loue of god is called a cellare; ffor lyke as the derknessys of god be comforth with alle 
ly3ces, and thay be hyd frome alle knawlleges, aftyr the sayinge of Saynt Dyonyse 5, so 
is hid vnto vs be selfe dyuynte, where that alle happenesse we possess with god. And 
when pat we be so knyt to god, than bere abydes in vs a manere of whik pryst and actyfe 
loue; ffor with oute oure bryst, bat is at say oure desyre, we may not hafe god, ne it 
with oute exercyse of loue be knyt vnto god. ffor 3if withoute oure bryst we may be 
blyste, be lyke resoun a stone, the whiche hafe no kunnynge, may be blyste. Also 3if 
pat, me vnknowynge, I ware made the lorde of alle this lande, whate sollace and comforthe 
schulde it be vnto me ?® 


This differs markedly from Ruysbroek’s Dutch, which reads: 


Nochtan blijft onse redene staende met openen oghen in donckerheiden, dat es in onwetene 
sonder gront. Ende in deser donckerheit blijft ons bedect ende verborghen die grondelose 
claerheyt. Want hare overcomende grondeloesheyt die verblent onse redelijcheit. Maer 
sy beveet ons in eenvuldicheit ende overformt ons met haers selfsheit, ende aldus werden 


2 The MS has ‘“‘crayse”. 

3 f, 115r. 

4 Cant. i. 4. 

5 For two passages in the Mystica Theologia which may be referred to here, see the 


Floss edition of Johannes Scotus’ translation and commentary in PL cxxii, 270B and 
275D-6A. 
6 f, 124r-v. 
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wij van gode ontwracht ende ghewracht tote in ontsonckenheyden van minnen daer wij 
salicheit besitten ende met gode een sijn. Alse wij aldus gode gheenicht werden, hier-ave 
blijft in ons een levende weten, ende eene werkende minne; want sonder onse weten en 
moghen wij gode niet besitten, ende sonder oefeninghe van minnen en moghen wij met 
gode niet gheenycht werden noch gheenicht bliven. Want mochte wij salich sijn sonder 
onse weten, soe mochte oec een steen salich sijn die en-gheen weten en heeft. Dat ic 
heere van al eertrijcke ware, ende ics niet en wiste, wat holpe my dat ?7 


The corresponding Latin text of Jordaens, however, which provides one 
of the cruces for determining the pedigree of the known manuscripts of 
his translation, also provides us with the source of the English translator’s 
additions. According to Muller's parallel edition of the Dutch and Latin 
texts*, MS Brussels Bib. roy. 4935 (on which his Latin text is based, 
and which was written at the beginning of the fifteenth century at Edinghen 
Charterhouse) at the point corresponding with the English ‘S» no 
meruelle ...’ and the Dutch ‘ende aldus werden wij van gode ontwracnt ...’ 
reads: 


Sic nimirum a deo deagimur et usque in amoris absorptionem agimur ubi felicitatem 
possidemus unumque cum deo sumus. Cumdque sic deo unimur hinc in nobis remanet scitus 
vivus et amor activus. 


But in the margin of the Brussels MS there appear certain additions and 
emendations. Against agimur is written ‘Idem sensus esset legere intro- 
ducimur’. Against deagimur is written ‘Forte intelligibilius esset legere 
transformamur vel alienamur’. At the foot of the page is written: 


Iuxta illud canticorum: Introduxit me rex in cellarium suum; quia enim cellarium a celando 
dicitur, merito caliginosa divini amoris abyssus cellarium nuncupatur: nam divine tenebre 
sicut operiuntur omni luci et absconduntur omni cognitioni, secundum beatum dyonisium, 
ita etiam ipsis occultatur nobis idipsum quod est, secundum eundem. 


In the text of Jordaens’ translation contained in MS Giessen University 
Library 753, according to Muller a copy made in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, the passage reads: 


Sic nimirum a deo deagimur mutatione scilicet dextere excelsi et forte intelligibilius esset 
legere transformamur uel alienamur deagimur et usque in amoris absorptionem agimur 
idem sensus esset legere introducimur Juxta illud canticorum Introduxit me rex in cellaria 
sua Quia enim cellarium a celando ... 


and so on, as in the Brussels footnote, except that Giessen reads ‘lumini’ 
for ‘luci’. = 

A similar reading is contained, according to Muller, in MS Danzig 
Staatsbibliothek 1959, which he dates c. 1450. The readings of both 
manuscripts are evidently derived from a recension which has incorporated 
piecemeal the annotations of the Brussels manuscript. or another of 


7 Jan van Ruusbroec: Werken (the definitive edition published in four volumes by the 
Ruusbroec-Genootschap, Malines and Amsterdam, 1934), III 27-8. = 
8 Jan van Ruysbroek: Van den blinckenden Steen, met W. Jordaens Latijnsche vertaling 


(Louvain, 1921). 
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precisely the same type and lay-out. The Latin text on which the English 
translator has worked is derived from a more intelligent recension of the 
same archetype. If we assume that the words as who saye we are led 
be be ry3t hande of god are a gloss by the translator, we may conjecture 
that his Latin text read: 


Sic nimirum a deo introducimur mutatione scilicet dextere excelsi. Iuxta illud canticorum: 
Introduxit me rex in cellaria sua. Quia enim cellarium a celando dicitur, merito caliginosa 
divini amoris abyssus cellarium nuncupatur: nam divine tenebre sicut operiuntur omni 
luci et absconduntur omni cognitioni, secundum beatum dyonisium, ita etiam occultatur 
nobis ipsa divinitas, ubi felicitatem possidemus unumque cum deo sumus, remanet scitus 
vivus et amor activus. 


Although the name of Willem Jordaens is not mentioned by the English 
translator, his prologue provides, both in its true and false statements, 
valuable evidence to help us to guess how this work by Ruysbroek, and the 
Gheestelijcke Brulocht, came to be translated in England. 

A most important notice of his works is to be found in MS Trinity 
College Cambridge 1401, in a tract entitled Confirmacio ordinis Carthu- 
siensis®, This tract has a section beginning ‘Si de sanctis ac miraculis 
personarum ordinis carthusiensis queratur, qui habet aures audiendi, audiat’, 
in which we read: 


Tot et tanti in Carthusia et in alijs domibus ordinis signis et prodigijs claruerunt quorum 
miri fuerunt et habentur actus. Alij visi sunt pre contemplacionis feruore ut ignis 
accensi. Alij a terra sursum eleuati. Item dominus Johannes Rusbroke Prior domus 
uallis viridis iuxta Bruxellam ordinis Carthusiensis erat homo mire sanctitatis et 
contemplacionis, qui quasi laicus simplex credebatur, sed stilus et materia librorum quos 
composuit, videlicet De Septem Clausuris et de Eucharistie Sumpcione, et maxime De 
Perfeccione Filiorum Dei ac de Geneol(o)gie Virtutum, eum probant fuisse maxime 
sciencie, licet infuse, licet adquisite. Ipse scripsit tractatum viris contemplatiue uite deditis 
ac alijs ualde edificatorium, qui diuiditur in tres libros; primus intitulatur De Uita Morali 
et Actiua, secundus-: liber intitulatur De Spirituali Uita et Affectiua, tercius liber intitulatur 
De Uita Supernaturali et Contemplatiua. Require plenius in eius libris et scriptis, et virum 
spiritu sancto infusum reperies, sic per eius doctrinam efficaciter patet. Multi enim fuerunt 
sancti et sunt qui non fecerunt miracula neque faciunt, nec canonizati sunt ...1° 


In the margin is written in a contemporary hand ‘Johannes Rusbroke’, and 
the same hand has noted at the foot of the page ‘Aduersus hunc Johannem 
scripsit Johannes Gerson, ut patet in prima parte operum suorum’. 

This notice is important, both because it stresses Ruysbroek’s purely 


* A compilation which is similar in intention and content to this ‘Confirmacio’, entitled 
De commendacione ordinis cartusiensis, de profectu in eodem nostri Hugonis ..., is 
contained in MS Trinity College Dublin C. 2.18, ff. 156 et seq. It is composed of 
excerpts ‘de longa vita sancti Hugonis lincolniensis’ and from the popular Liber Apum 
of the Fleming Thomas de Cantimpré. The MS, which also contains a sermon of Adam 
the Carthusian, belonged to Shene (f. 172r.), and there is written, f. 172v., in a hand 
not found elsewhere, ‘Willielmus Mede / Petrus Rykeman’. William Mede was one 
of the most celebrated Shene scribes, and wrote, among other extant manuscripts, Bodl. 
117 and Cotton Vesp. D ix; Peter Rykeman, from his name, may well have been one 
of the several “Teutonic brethren’ of Shene. 

10 ff, 86r-v. 
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contemplative character as a mystic, and because it singles out certain items 
among his writings for special mention. The first work which is described, 
‘De Septem Clausuris et de Eucharistie Sumpcione’, is Dat Boeck vanden 
Heilighen Sacramente of vanden vii Sloten, dat broeder Jan Ruysbroech 
maecte™}, 

The second, ‘De Perfeccione Filiorum Dei ac de Geneologie Virtutum’, 
is Vanden blinckenden Steen, and the title in the Confirmacio is a part of 
that given by Willem Jordaens to his Latin translation. It is generally 
agreed that this Latin title represents more accurately the intention and the 
contents of the tract than does the Dutch title, ‘Of the Sparkling Stone’, 
by which the original is generally known; and the Dutch text in MS Brussels 
Bibliothéque royale 2412-3 has the title Een Boec dat ghenoemt is Vander 
Volmaectheid der Kijnder Gods. The third, the treatise described as 
divided into three, is De Gheestelijcke Brulocht, also translated by Jordaens 
into Latin, and by him given the title De Ornatu Spiritualium Nuptiarum 
Libri Tres: Primus De Ornatu Vitae Moralis et Activae, Secundus De 
Ornatu Vitae Spiritualis et Affectivae, Tertius De Ornatu Vitae Super- 
essentialis et Contemplativae **. 

The chief authority for the ascription of these translations to Jordaens 
is MS Brussels Bibliothéque royale 1165-7, which contains a number of 
Ruysbroek’s works, and which has, in its table of contents, the following note: 


Item, Liber de Nuptijs. Incipit sic: Siet, de brudegom comt. Hunc librum edidit idem 
dominus Johannes post ingressum religionis, qui etiam est translatus in Latinum per 
fratrem Wilhelmum Jordani, presbyterum professum in monasterio Viridisvallis, 


Item Liber de Calculo, qui alias dicitur De Perfeccione Filiorum. Incipit: Die mensce 
die leven wilt. Hunc librum edidit idem dominus Johannes adhuc manens in seculo 
presbyter secularis existens, qui etiam translatus est in Latinum per eundem fratrem 
Wilhelmum Jordani predictum ‘4. 


We are told elsewhere that in the description of Jordaens in the Necro- 
logium of Groenendael he is said to have translated several works by 
Ruysbroek ‘in Latinum de Theutonico’. The year of his death is there 
given as 1372*, 


11 This is the title given to the tract in MS Ghent University Library 693. See 
Werken III p. xl. 

12 Willem de WVreese: De Handschriften van Jan van Ruusbroec’s Werken (Ghent, 
1900-02), p. 71. 

138° Werken, I xxxiv. 

14 Vreese, op. cif., pp. 45-6. MS Brussels Bib. roy. 1165-7 contains the Dutch text 
which is edited by Ph. Muller in his parallel edition. 

15 Analecta Bollandiana, iv (1885), 322, n. 2. 

16 That is, he died nine years before Ruysbroek himself. Henricus Pomerius, writing 
his De origine Monasterii Viridis Vallis between 1417 and January 1421, notices 
Ruysbroek’s death as follows: ‘Anno Domini millesimo tricentesimo octogesimo primo, 
in octava beatissimae Katharinae virginis et martyris (25 November) octoginta et octo 
annorum cum iam fuisset, annis circiter Ixiii presbyter, in pace feliciter obdormivit’. 
See Jan van Ruusbroec, Leven, Werken (Ruusbroec-Genootschap, Malines and Amsterdam, 


1931), pp. 5, 360. 
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In the Confirmacio, those who are so strongly recommended to the study 
of Ruysbroek’s writings are informed that these deal solely with the 
advancement of the Christian soul in the contemplative life, and they are 
strongly warned against seeking, either in his life or his works, for anything 
of a miraculous or sensational character. This qualification is intended 
as a commendation, and it is plain that the author of the Confirmacio 
has in mind the needs and the tastes of such instructed students and 
contemplatives as the Carthusians themselves, who might be expected to 
have passed beyond that which is merely popular in their devotional 
readings. It is also noteworthy that Ruysbroek’s works are commended 
for their style as well as their contents. The author of the Confirmacio, 
as is clear from the bibliographical information which he gives, was referring 
to the Latin translations here, and the style which he praises was Jordaens’ 
imitation of the ‘Dionysian’ manner. 

The Confirmacio errs in claiming Ruysbroek as a Carthusian. In fact 
his house of Groenendael was a convent of Augustinian canons regular. 
Le Couteulx, commenting upon the same error as it appears in later 
Carthusian works, conjectures that it arose through a confusion of the 
name of Groenendael (‘Viridivalle’) with that of the Charterhouse of 
Valleviridi near Paris?7, But although we must not assume that Ruysbroek’s 
works only became popular among the English Carthusians because of this 
mistake, we can see, in the circumstances which attended the foundation 
of Shene Charterhouse, evidence to suggest that it was through the close 
relations between the Charterhouses of England and the Low Countries 
that his works were made known to the English. 

Whether or not Henry V undertook to found the Birgittine house of 
Syon and the Charterhouse of Shene in order to expiate, in some fashion, 
the murder of Richard II, it is evident that he wished the members of these 
establishments to be marked by outstanding holiness of life, and that he 
associated sanctity with a strict seclusion from the world. It may be 
inferred from the episcopal licence which many recluses obtained to leave 
their cells in order to enter Syon as novices ** that the Birgittine order was 
already known to the English episcopate as maintaining a seclusion stricter 
than that of the average anchorite; and it is significant that at his other 
foundation, Shene, the king not only chose to install the Carthusians, but 
also sought the permission of the Grande Chartreuse to establish there, 
contrary to all known Carthusian custom, an anchorhold in which a recluse 
was always to be maintained.” We cannot doubt that these especially 
intimate associations of Shene and Syon, with a life even more strict and 
enclosed than their own would bear fruit in the increase of their own 
devotion to the way of mystical contemplation. 


17 Annales Ordinis Cartusiensis, Monstreuil, 1890, vii 348. 

18 Rotha M. Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites of England (London, 1914), p. 144. 

19 Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England (London, 1930), pp. 241-2, 
Important relics of this anchorhold still exist in MS Magdalen College Oxford xciii, 
which was written by John Dygoun, one of the Shene recluses (Thompson, op. cit., 
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In the foundation of Shene Charterhouse difficulties soon arose, for the 
English Charterhouses were unable to send sufficient novices to the new 
house to fill the number of cells which the king wished to establish; and 
so in the same year in which he sent to Sweden for professed Birgittines 
for his house of Syon, we find Henry negotiating with the priors of the 
Antwerp and Arnhem Charterhouses, in order that brethren might be sent 
from those houses to Shene, a request to which the Grande Chartreuse 
agreed.”° 

It was inevitable that these close relations established between Shene 
and the Low Countries should be maintained, since although the order in 
England was bound by its statutes to send its provincials (that is, those 
native brethren who were responsible for the conduct of the order in each 
country) at least every fourth year to attend the General Chapter, we 
learn from the English record of its annual transactions that in 1417 the 
English provincials were exempted from attendance ‘nisi anno bisextili’: 
one of their number was then to attend if possible, and in other years it 
was to suffice if they sent letters through the priors of the nearest houses, 
Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp’. Similarly, the General Chapter, when 
it wished to appoint a foreign visitor to the English houses, usually found 
it most convenient to nominate someone from the Low Countries. In 1405 
Dan Henry, prior of St. Mary in Holland, and Dan Eberhard, prior of 
Zeelhem near Diest, were so appointed, and so was the prior of Antwerp 
m7 1474. 

We have records of the stay in English houses of German, Dutch and 
Italian monks, one of them, ‘Dan Henry the Teuton’, who died at Witham 
in 1451, being one of the monks sent from Flanders to Shene in 1415; 
and similar visits of English Carthusians to houses abroad seem to have 
been fairly frequent ?*. 

We still have much evidence to show that this intercourse resulted in 
the frequent exchange of manuscripts and printed books. We find the 
Grande Chartreuse in 1447 ordering that the books which one Dan Andrew 
had left behind him at Witham were to be returned to Bruges Charter- 
house, where they belonged, and only a few years before the Dissolution, 
John Houghton is writing from London Charterhouse to the vicar of the 
Colegne Carthusians, asking him to send to England printed editions of 


p. 242), and which contains the Epistola Aurea addressed by Walter Hylton to his 
friend Adam Horsley when Horsley had decided to resign his office in the king's 
Exchequer and enter Beauvale Charterhouse (Helen Gardner,-“Walter Hylton and the 
Mystical Tradition in England’, Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 
xxii (1937), p. 107), and in MS Rawlinson cod. c. 57, the manuscript of The Chastising 
presented to Shene by the first recluse, John Kyngeslawe. 

20 Le Couteulx, op. cit., vii. 348. I am indebted to the Very Rev. Dom Hugh D. 
Weld for this reference. 

21 MS Lambeth 413, f. 12v. 

22 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 179, 267. 

23 Thompson, op. cif. pp. 285, 287, 303; Le Couteulx, op. cit., vii 348. 
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various mystical works, in particular those of Denis the Carthusian, the 
fifteenth-century Flemish commentator, for whose writings, Houghton says, 
there is such demand that the Carthusians have difficulty in buying them 
when they arrive in England **, 

Although other evidence has survived to supplement these indications 
of Carthusian mystical studies, there is unfortunately nothing of the scope 
and completeness of the manuscript in which is preserved the catalogue 
of the brothers’ library at Syon. Indeed, the records which I shall now 
cite suggest that in the English Charterhouses no such system of cataloguing 
existed, and that books were allowed to pass freely from hand to hand 
and from one house to another in a manner unnecessary at Syon, where 
access might be had by all to one library, and where, furthermore, the 
Carthusian custom whereby each monk kept to his own apartments, not 
only whilst sleeping but also for study and meditation, did not obtain. 

The most valuable information which we possess concerning Carthusian 
ownership of mystical texts is contained in the collection published by Miss 
Margaret Thompson of records of gifts of books to individual Charterhouses, 
and memoranda of loans of books from one house to another. The most 
important of these is an undated bill certifying that when Dan John Spalding 
returned to Hull Charterhouse from London, he took with him, among 
other books, The Chastising of God's Children, The Pilgrimage of Man's 
Soul, a Latin translation of The Scale of Perfection, an English Mirror of 
the Life of Christ (which is probably the book of that name made by 
Nicholas Love, prior of Mount Grace Charterhouse early in the fifteenth 
century, from the Latin work attributed to Bonaventura), part of an English 
glossed psalter, two other works certainly by Richard Rolle, one of them 
his Meditations on the Passion, an English translation of a meditation 
ascribed to St. Augustine, a Latin version of the work commonly known in 
England as The Book of the Craft of Dying, a Speculum Inclusorum, an 
English translation of the epistles of St. Paul and another of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and a ‘little quire’ containing the masses of the Name of 
Jesus and of the Five Wounds. (It need not surprise us that the 
Carthusians possessed —- and owned to possessing — the officially 
proscribed translations of the Scriptures. The magnificently-executed 
manuscript, Bodley 277, a much-revised version of the second Wycliffite 
translation of the entire Vulgate, was actually presented to the London 
Charterhouse by Henry VI, as is recorded in the manuscript itself.) 

Another undated memorandum records that Dan John Witham, going 
from London to Hinton, took with him a loan of books from the London 
Charterhouse, to be returned on demand from the London prior. These 
included a printed Vita Jesu ‘secundum Ludolphum’, the Revelations of 
St. Birgitta and Mechtild of Magdeburg, and ‘Gerson De Contemptu 
Mundi. Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita Jesu was in itself a considerable loan, 


24 Thompson, op. cit. pp. 329-30. 
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if it was not an abridgement of the original. I have not seen a printed 
edition, but MS Trinity College Dublin K.3. 9-12, which was written by 
Hermann Corencampp, confessor of the Poor Clares of Groninghen, in 
1445, comprises four great volumes, the usual format of manuscripts of 
this work. 

A memorandum dated 1500 states that Dan Richard Roche, prior at 
London, lent among other books to Roger Montgomery when he returned 
to his own house at Coventry a Vulgate, the Revelations of St. Birgitta, 
and Richard Rolle’s Incendium Amoris. Another, dated 1519, records that 
when Dan Thomas Golding or Goldwin went to Mount Grace from his 
own house of London he took with him a number of books of prayers and 
‘a written book of paper with divers stories and of Ars Moriendi therein.’ 

Finally, Miss Thompson gives an analysis of the records preserved in 
MS Laud 154 of the gifts made to Witham Charterhouse by various 
benefactors, including the Carthusian Blackman, the biographer and former 
confessor of Henry VI. Among these gifts are a Latin Horologium Divinae 
Sapientiae, the De Adhaerendo Deo of Albertus Magnus, the Incendium 
Amoris, and the Revelations of St. Birgitta, Elizabeth of Schénau, Mechtild 
of Magdeburg, and St. Catherine of Siena (the title ‘Revelations’ here 
probably indicates St. Catherine’s Dialogo)?*. 

As a parallel to these records we should notice the catalogue of books 
contained in MS Sloane 3548, f. 1587®. There are no certain indications 
of the provenance of this catalogue, although it is almost certainly from 
a Carthusian house, and seems to have been compiled not long before the 
Dissolution. Among its contents are the Revelations of St. Birgitta and 
St. Catherine of Siena, ‘littere quedam de vita sancte Katerine de Senys’, 
and ‘libri Johannis Rosbruk’. 

Here again we have evidence of the entry into England of Jordaens’ 
translations; and we may recall that even before 1377, the year in which 
Gheraert van Saintes died, he had said of a Latin translation of one of 
Ruysbroek’s works that it was made ‘that it might be had in far-off 
countries’, as were the recensions in High German and in dialects other 
than Ruysbroek’s native Brabant ?’. 

The annotation already cited in the margin of MS Trinity College 
Cambridge 1401 refers to the Epistola ad fratrem Bartholomaeum Cartu- 
siensem super tertia parte libri loannis, de ornatu spiritualium nuptiarum 
of the celebrated Jean de Gerson, chancellor in the early fifteenth century 
of the University of Paris, to whom, under the title which Houghton uses 
in his letter to Cologne, De Contemptu Mundi, the Imitation was often 
falsely attributed, as is shown in the list of books taken from London by 
Dan John Witham, given above. The Carmelite Thomas a lIesu, in his 
Relatio fide digna..., written in order to promote the cause of Ruysbroek’s 


25 Thompson, op. cif., pp. 320-9. 
26 Printed by Miss Ramona Bressie, Modern Language Notes, April, 1939, pp. 246-56. 
27 Huijben in Leven, Werken, p. 111. 
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beatification, indicates Gerson as the chief of his ‘reprehensores’**, and it 
is evident that in the fifteenth century one means by which Ruysbroek’s 
reputation may have become known in England was the polemics of the 
Frenchman. 

A manuscript containing works by Richard Methley, a brother of Mount 
Grace Charterhouse shortly before the Dissolution, provides us with the 
next English reference to Ruysbroek, this time in the form of a false 
ascription. Methley, who was the author of a number of Latin tracts in 
which he shows a wide if uncritical acquaintance with current mystical 
writings, also translated from English into Latin The Cloud of Unknowing 
and The Mirror of Simple Souls. These two translations are found in 
MS Pembroke College Cambridge 221, where, at the head of the first 
column of the text of The Mirror, the scribe has added a note which reads: 


Iste liber aliter intitulatur Russhbroke, qui fuit prior de ordine cartusiensi, et hunc 
libellum primo composuit 79, 


This ascription, as Miss Clare Kirchberger has shown™®, is impossible, since 
all the evidence of the English manuscripts of The Mirror shows that the 
original was written in French before Ruysbroek’s lifetime. It is improbable 
that Richard Methley himself was responsible for the attribution. Since it 
is added as a marginal note by the scribe, and not incorporated by him 
as an integral part of the introduction, it seems as if he were adding 
information which was not contained in the manuscript from which he was 
copying. Now, since the Latin text of The Cloud in this manuscript, and 
the English interlinear and marginal glosses which an annotator has added, 
agree very closely with a type of English text of which at least one extant 
example was written at Mount Grace, and since the colophon which is 
added in yet another hand, and which ascribes the two translations to 
Methley, seems to show personal knowledge of him: 


. per Dompnum Richardum ffurth alias de Methley, domus assumptionis eiusdem 
beatissime virginis Marie ordinis carthusiensis 34 


it may be assumed that the whole of the manuscript, additions, annotations 
and all, is the work of various Mount Grace Carthusians. It is my 
conjecture that the ascription of The Mirror to Ruysbroek derives from 
a scribe’s confusion of the items, or merely of the table of contents, (or 
perhaps from a reader's recollection) of a manuscript of the type of MS 
Add. 37790, in which the text of The Treatise of Perfection is succeeded 


28 Relatio fide digna de sanctitate vitae ac miraculis ... lohannis Rusbrochii. This was 
first published at Antwerp in 1623, and is reprinted as Appendix I of Leven, Werken, with 
a critical introduction and notes, by Fr. Anastasius a S. Paulo. 

29° f, 41r. 

30 In her modernized version of The Mirror of Simple Souls for the Orchard Series 
(London, 1927), p. xxxi. 

31 f, 99r. 
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almost immediately by a text of The Mirror. The information given in 
the Pembroke annotation about Ruysbroek (that he was a Carthusian prior 
and that he ‘first composed this little book’) may easily be a garbled version 
of the prologue of the English translator of The Treatise of Perfection, 
where he writes 


I intende to transpose for myne owne lernynge a trettesse frome Latyn in to EngJysche, 
compiled bi Dan John Rusbroke, the ffirst Prior of the chartyr howse in Valle Viridi 
iuxta Bruxellam. 


Furthermore, it would seem that this statement in the prologue to The 
Treatise of Perfection, which does not appear either in the original Dutch 
or in Jordaens’ Latin, comes from the Carthusian Confirmacio, where Ruys- 
broek is erroneously described as ‘Prior domus uallis viridis iuxta Bruxellam 
ordinis Carthusiensis’, and where The Treatise of Perfection is specially 
commended. 

(It is noteworthy that whereas in the entries in the catalogue of the 
brothers’ library at Syon which refer to works by Ruysbroek his name is 
given in the form used in Stephanus’ 1512 Paris edition — ‘devoti et 
venerabilis patris Joanis Rusberi’ ** — and the entry in the Sloane catalogue 
calls him Rosbruk, in the Confirmacio he is called Rusbroke, as in The 
Treatise of Perfection, and in the Pembroke annotation Russhbroke. These 
last forms seem to point to a common and progressive anglicization of his 
name, probably under the influence of the Suffolk place-name Rushbrooke. ) 

This implies that a manuscript of the type of Add. 37790 either found 
its way to Mount Grace or was seen elsewhere by one of the Mount Grace 
brethren, and that the translation itself is probably of Carthusian authorship. 
To support this there is the evidence which we have already seen that 
the brethren of Mount Grace and the other English Charterhouses were 
accustomed to take mystical works from one house to another, and that 
such works were often sent to them by their brethren in the Low Countries. 
We should further observe that MS Add. 37790 itself has annotations 
which are probably by the hand of one of the brethren of Shene. 

At the end of one item in MS Add. 37790, on f. 96v, is written in red, 
in the same hand, colour and style of ornament as the incipit (‘In the 
name ... vnto the ende. Amen’), and explicit (‘Explicit ... Deo gracias. 
Amen’) of The Treatise of Perfection, an explicit 


Jesu : mercy Lady : help . n) : 


The initial letter of ‘sizhe’ in the colophon of The Mirror on f. 225r is 
another intertwined J S, and so too is the initial letter of ‘Sequitur’ in the 
next folio; above, in the right-hand corner of the page, appears a rough 
sketch of the two intertwined letters. 


32 The Syon catalogue was edited by Miss Mary Bateson, The Catalogue of the 
Library of Syon Monastery (Cambridge, 1898). 
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In the margin of f. 33r is written, in a different hand from that of the 
rest of the manuscript, ‘nota G ’. There are several other annotations 


in the same hand, though without the monogram, elsewhere. 

Students of English mystical writings will at once be led to compare 
these monograms with the well-known folio, reproduced by Miss Margaret 
Deanesly as the frontispiece to her edition of the Incendium Amoris**, of 
a Wynkyn de Worde Scala Perfectionis which was owned by James 
Grenehalgh, the Carthusian of Shene, and presented by him to Joanna 
Sewell, a sister of Syon. In it Grenehalgh has drawn an elaborate monogram 


ohanna 
ewelle 


surrounded by the names of the Virgin, St. Saviour, St. Birgitta and 
St. Augustine. Above and below various prayers and excerpts from the 
Scriptures are written, some of them in Grenehalgh’s hand. 

In her discussion of mystical texts owned by the two religious, Miss 
Deanesly mentions several manuscripts which are shown, by the presence 
of monograms of this type, to have belonged to one or both of them, and 
Miss Allen has added to the list. In addition to the Wynkyn de Worde 
Scala and MS Add. 37790, these include MSS Add. 24661, Harleian 2373, 
Douce 262, Trinity College Cambridge 354, Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge 137 and Emmanuel College Cambridge 35. This last is a 
great treasure, for, as described by both Miss Deanesly and Miss Allen, 
not only does it contain the combined monogram of Grenehalgh and Joanna 
Sewell, and the single monogram and many annotations of Grenehalgh, 
but also a ‘long text’ of the Jncendium which the first owner made by 
collating a ‘short text’ with Rolle’s own autograph copy, now lost. 

Miss Deanesly has assembled most of the information at present available 
concerning the two religious. It appears from the various annotations 
found in these manuscripts, and from Carthusian and Birgittine records, 
that Joanna Sewell was professed in 1499 and died on July 1, 1532: 
Grenehalgh was professed in 1495, and was later in life transferred from 
Shene to the Hull Charterhouse, where he died in 1529 or 1530*4. 

If MS Add. 37790 was written for Joanna Sewell, it follows that the 
date assigned to the handwriting by the British Museum catalogue is 
some fifty years too early. It is generally recognized that a wide margin 
must be allowed for dates assigned solely on palaeographic evidence, 
especially when we are concerned with the work of monastic scriptoria with 
their conservative traditions. The whole style of MS Add. 37790 shows, 
for example, close resemblances to MSS Douce 42 and Lambeth 546, two 


33 Manchester University Press, 1915. 


34 Deanesly, op. cit.; Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle; and The Poor Soul’s Friend 
(published by Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, Devon, 1907), pp. 288-90, 319-20. 
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small devotional primers written for the Syon sisters and not, apparently, 
much earlier that 1500. 

Grenehalgh and Joanna Sewell either copied themselves, or possessed 
in manuscript or printed editions, texts of almost all the important mystical 
writings circulating in England at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
including The Cloud of Unknowing, The Scale of Perfection, the Incendium 
Amoris, and many others. In MS Add. 37790, the Rolle texts and the 
version of The Mirror of Simple Souls have been emended and amplified 
with great care in the hand of the annotation of f. 33r, which, especially 
after comparing it with Grenehalgh’s celebrated autograph on the last 
opening of MS Trinity College Cambridge 354, I judge to be his. In 
the Ruysbroek text, however, where there are many errors, some of them 
deriving from a faulty Latin version, some of them inherent in the translation, 
some of them purely scribal, Grenehalgh has not attempted any corrections. 
From this I deduce that the translation cannot have been made by any 
contemporary of Grenehalgh (and the language shows that the translation 
is much earlier in the fifteenth century). 

The two religious were by no means alone in their orders in this 
enthusiasm. The English Carthusians were not only pioneers in the study 
of Ruysbroek’s writings in this country, but have also been shown to have 
been most active in the copying and editing of other mystical texts *. 
It would seem that the scribe of MS Add. 37790 (or of its archetype) has 
been anxious to assemble an anthology of notable English translations of 
mystical treatises, both Latin works written in England, such as the 
Incendium Amoris, and works by foreign authors. But although The 
Mirror of Simple Souls and the Horologium Sapientiae achieved a consider- 
able circulation and popularity, Ruysbroek’s work has survived only in 
this one manuscript, and seems here to have been neglected. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. The translator in his prologue 
says that he has undertaken the work ‘for myne owne lernynge’, and the 
translation as we have it is enough to show that this is no mere modest 
disclaimer. It has many of the characteristics of a rough draft, perhaps 
revised and polished in the first half, but thereafter put aside. Just where 
Ruysbroek’s thought and Jordaens’ Latin become really complex, the English 
begins to flag, and more errors, not, it would seem, inherent in the Latin 
from which the translator was working, creep in. And from the beginning 
he seems to have approached his task with a certain diffidence; in particular, 
his suppression or paraphrase of the references to ‘fruition’ hint that he 


35 For a special recension of the text of The Scale which Miss Helen Gardner believes 
to have been made either in Shene or Syon, see her article, “The Text of The Scale of 
Perfection’, Medium Aevum, v, (1936), 11-30. Miss Gardner is also of the opinion 
that the circulation of The Cloud of Unknowing with the minor treatises, Denis Hid 
Divinity, Benjamin Minor, &c., is due to the work of one editor, concerned to bring 
together all the translations originally made by one man (‘Walter Hilton and The 
Cloud of Unknowing’, Review of English Studies, April 1933). For the large share 
which Grenehalgh and other Carthusians had in the work of editing The Cloud, see 
Dr. Phyllis Hodgson's introduction to her critical edition, EETS, 1944. 
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was unwilling to commit himself too far as to the precise meaning of some 
of Ruysbroek’s doctrine. 

His chief difficulties must have been with the subject-matter rather than 
with Jordaens’ Latin. It should be clearly recognized that the Latin 
translation itself is a performance of great virtuosity. Ruysbroek had 
modified and adapted to his own uses the hyperbolic style of the Latin 
translations of the Mystica Theologia and the other ‘Dionysian’ writings 
with remarkable success. His Dutch is rich with Romance loan-words*® 
and with his own inventions, and yet in both idiom and syntax it remains 
essentially Germanic, essentially colloquial. He passes from prose into 
verse with a great appearance of ease in his monitory treatises, in a manner 
that reminds us of Richard Rolle, and even more of the concise, closely- 
packed carols and the homely and simple conversations of the mysteries. 
In the surprising and unconventional opening of the XJ Beghinen, to take 
only one example — 


Het saten xii beghynen 
Ende spraken omme Her Jesuse den finen, 
Ieghewelc in haer ghedachte: 


‘Nu prisen wij die Minne ! 
Sy es suete inden beghinne 
Ende uter-maten saechte’ — 


we have the same unaffected terseness which characterizes the talk of 
shepherds and angels, and many of the laments and love-songs of the 
carols of the fifteenth century in England. 

Although nothing of this style appears in Jordaens’ translations, they 
are none the less a great achievement. To have reproduced Ruysbroek’s 
manner in the Latin of the fourteenth century would have been impossible, 
and, furthermore, we should not forget that Jordaens’ object was that of 
Fishelawe and Methley and all the other translators of vernacular works: 
he wished to win readers and their approbation at home, among the religious 
orders, where it was preferred that religious works should be in the language 
of the liturgy and of science, and abroad, where the vernacular could not 
hope to reach. What Jordaens did was to clothe Ruysbroek’s thought 
again in the language of the Mystica Theologia, and in this he was doing 
much to win an added approval for the works which he translated. We 
may ask how much the fellow-countryman of Ruysbroek and Jordaens, 
Denis the Carthusian, was influenced by the translations when he taught 
not only that Ruysbroek’s doctrine was divinely inspired, but also ‘that he 
was indeed the ‘second Dionysius’ .*” 


36 His vocabulary was however considered by his contemporaries to be in this respect 
exceptionally pure.Gherhaert van Saintes, who, according tos the Herne Chronicle, was 
skilled in the literary use of Dutch, French and Latin, and who did not hesitate to 
borrow great numbers of Romance terms, remarked upon the comparative freedom from 
such innovations of Ruysbroek’s ‘Brussels Dutch’: Leven, Werken, pp. 105-6. 

87 See Thomas a Iesu’s Relatio fide digna (Leven, Werken Appendix I) Article xx, 
‘Puritas doctrinae Ioannis Rusbrochii’. 
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Had a Latin translation of some of Ruysbroek’s later writings, such as 
the original of The Chastising, in which he proceeds slowly, as for the 
benefit of less instructed readers, and cautiously, plainly remembering his 
many adverse critics, been available to the English translator, he might 
have been more successful. In fact, The Treatise of Perfection is one of 
the most difficult of all the works to render in any language but Ruysbroek’s 
own. According again to Gheraert van Saintes, it was written while 
Ruysbroek was still living as a secular priest in Brussels*® for one of the 
anchorites of the Zoniénbosch, where he loved to withdraw himself, and 
where, later, the house of Augustinian canons into which he retired was 
founded. Gheraert writes 


Concerning the Book of the Sparkling Stone, it should be known that upon a time Sir 
Jan sat talking of ghostly matters with an anchorite: and as they were about to part, 
his fellow-priest besought him urgently that he would make plain in writings the talk 
that they had had there, in order that thereby he and other men might be improved. 
And because of this request he made that book 2?. 


The Treatise of Perfection is very much what we might expect from this 
description of it. It is no work of vulgarization, but a concise and technical 
account of his doctrine of the progress of the Christian soul towards 
mystical union with God. It lacks the simplifications and repetitions of 
the later works, and their sudden bursts of rapturous, lyrical description. 
Instead we have a sober, closely-knit exposition of the very essence of his 
teaching, such as only an initiate could readily follow; and we must 
constantly refer to the later, more popular works for explanations of the 
language here and of the thought, thought which often seems to elude all 
language, and which often has eluded the English translator. 

The opening chapters, with their lucid descriptions of the categories of 
the spiritual life and of contemplative men, leading to the definitions of 
the highest grade of contemplation enjoyed by the ‘secret sons of God’, 
present few difficulties. We may recall the passage in the first chapter 
of The Cloud of Unknowing where the author writes 


Gostely frende, pou schalt wele vndirstonde bat I fynde in my bostouse beholdynge 
foure degrees and fourmes of Cristen mens lyfyng: and bene pes: Comune, Speciale, 
Singuler and Perfytte 4°, 


and the comment made by Richard Methley on this in his Latin translation, 
where he compares the ‘common’ state with that of laymen, the ‘special’ 
state with that of the religious and clergy, and the ‘singular’ state which 
that of solitaries and Carthusians*1. Those who achieve this singular 


38 That is, before 1343, the year of his religious profession. 
89 Dom J. Huijben, Uit Ruusbroec’s Vriendenkring, in Leven, Werken, pp. 125-6, quoting 
from Willem de Vreese: Bijdragen tot de kennis van het leven en de werken van Jan 
van Ruusbroec (Ghent, 1896). 

40 MS Harley 2373, £.23v- 
41 MS Pembroke 221, f.4v- 
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state are those whom Ruysbroek calls the ‘secret sons of God’ *, who will 
be rewarded, in the words of his English translator, with ‘a superessential 
love.’ . 

It is when we come to the descriptions of this state of contemplation that 
the real difficulties begin. The translator and his readers must have been 
familiar with some of Ruysbroek’s concepts and with the images used to 
express them, ‘night’ and ‘darkness’ in particular®. And they would 
find many parallels in English mystical writings to Ruysbroek’s descriptions 
of the ‘idleness’ and ‘nudity’ of the soul, and the absence, in the highest 
state of contemplation, of any ‘means’ or medium between God and it. 
But though the implications of Ruysbroek’s doctrine are everywhere to be 
found, for instance, in The Cloud, we shall not find in any English work 
anything comparable with the great paradox. which informs all his 
descriptions of mystical union, his essentially dynamic conception of that 
union as a polarity between the act of loving, which is spiritual exercise, 
and the state of love, which is idleness and rest. And he constantly 
allies this concept with that other which I can best describe as ‘fugal’, the 
impossibility that the soul can ever find rest at either of these points, can 
ever cease from its search. Thus the translator writes: 


Bot we forsothe hase drawyn oure selfe in to/a derknesse and in to an vnsershable 
wantynge manere, thayre euermore schynes that simple beynge of the clerenesse of god, 
in the whiche we be growndyd, that is to saye, the whiche of oure selfe drawys vs in 
to the moste hy3e beynge and felaschip of his loue, vnto the whiche felaschippe of loue 
exercyse, that es to saye bysenes, is the drawere in, and the folowere of trewe loue 
wantynge manere 44, ffor loue may nou3t be ydle, bot borow bryst and smellynge it is 
aboutwarde to serche vnsers(h)able ryches, lyffynge in his grownde, that is to saye 
in the grownde of loue. 


This forsayde sothlye is the impacient hungre, besylye goynge, as a floode swyftly 
‘ynnynge. It maye not be lefte ne 3it takyn; to wante it is intollerable, to folowe it 
impossible. It may not be schewed open ne 3it hid in silence. It excedys alle resoun 
and witt, and it is abofe alle creatures, and berfore it may on no wyse be touched. 
Neuerbelesse, beholdynge oure selfe we feele the spirit of god dryfe vs and put vs in to 
pat inpacient taryynge; bot beholdynge above oure selfe we persayve the spirit of god 
of- oure selfe drawynge vs, and turnyng vs to nou3t in hym selfe, bat is Cryste, with 
a superessencialle loue, vnto whome we be euerychone lo(w)ere and alle thynge we 
possesse largere. This hafynge is meke sauoure of the insaable depnesse of alle goodnesse 
and of euere lastynge lyfe, in the whyche taste we are made wyde, owte take bat resoun 
passes in to be moste depe vnmeuable euerlastynge rystfulnesse of dyuynyte. Of the 
whiche the verre trewthe allonlye teches experience; ffor whore, howe or whate it is, 
nowper resoun ne exercyse may serche or knowe #5, 


Elsewhere in his writings Ruysbroek speaks of God and the soul as of 
two spirits striving, contending with each other in the storm of love, a 


42 This is the term also used by Denis the Carthusian: De Contemplatione iii. 

43 I have not attempted here or elsewhere to trace the ‘genealogy’ of such imagery, 
or the relations between the Dionysian writings, the Ruysbroek canon, The Cloud of 
Unknowing and the works of St. John of the Cross. 


44 The MS has ‘of trowthe (‘trowthe’ cancelled) trewe loue wantynge manere’. 
45 f, 124r-v. 
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figure capable of many interpretations; and everywhere we can ‘see his own 
intellect, vivacious, subtle, overcharged with the agility of the scholastic, 
selecting such images, balancing and grouping them, hastening from one to 
another in his struggle to give expression to this vision. Perhaps the one 
figure to which he most often returns is that of ‘ingoing and outgoing’ 
(‘drawing’ is the term of the English translator) to signify his conception 
of the flight of the soul towards God and from its earthly environment of 
thought and image and cognition. The soul must know what it is about 
— this he constantly repeats — but, once launched on its flight, it will 
be assailed by it cannot know what, the ‘storm’, the ‘lightning’, and it will 
come it cannot know where, into darkness, above itself, away, and it will 
fail, drown, die, and enter into the Dionysian cloud of not-knowing. It is 
of this storm that Ruysbroek writes at the opening of his great eleventh 
chapter, from which I have just quoted; and it is of this cloud that he 
goes on to say: 


Neuerbelesse oure resoun abydes, beholdynge with opun ey%3e in to the hye/dyrkenesse, 
and in to ryghtwysnesse with oute ende. In the whiche derkenesse is hid vnto vs the hie 
clereness, for his infynyteness, commynge abofe, dymmys oure resoun, goynge abofe vs, 
in symplenesse it selfe infourmynge abofe his consayvynge *. 


This is the concept, seemingly so perplexing, which St. John of the Cross 
was to reiterate in his figure of the ‘Dark Night’: that in darkness will 
come to the soul that which the soul cannot attain to in the light, because 
that which comes to the soul cannot be contained in any idea which the 
intellect is capable of comprehending. 

We find that both in The Cloud and The Treatise of Perfection the 
contemplative is warned that in his apparent idleness, while he is in this 
darkness, he will incur the blame of active men (both authors use the stock 
medieval figure of Martha and Mary as the types of the active and 
contemplative lives): and both insist that in spite of the lack of under- 
standing of active men, the contemplative must be content to wait upon 
God in this darkness; for, as Ruysbroek says, 


There may no man entere the sayde exercyse be cunnynge, ffor contemplatyfe lyfe maye 
nou3t be tau3zt oone be anobere, bot where as god, whiche es verrey trowthe, manyfestys 
hym selfe in spirit 47 


and, later, 


pere is grete difference betwyx the secrete fryndys of god and his hid sonnys. For the 
secrete frendys of god felys nothynge elles bot a wy(k)e loueable ascencioun in manere, 
apo(n) the which the hid sonnys feles a sympylle dyinge withoute manere.*® 


The contrast which he makes between ‘in manner’ and ‘without manner 


48 fh h 240-50. 
arf. 4 tf. 
48 f. 122. 
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is the same as that which the author of The Cloud has in mind when 
he writes 


sufficiently and with outen mene may no gude aungelle styre bi wylle, ne, schortly to 
say, nobinge bot onely god; so bat pou maiste see and also conseiue here by pies wordes 
somwhat, bot myche more clerely by be proue bat in bise werke men schulde vse no menes, 
ne 3it men may not come bare to with menes. Alle gude menes hange opon it, and it on 
no mene, ne no mene may leede bare to *. 


The concept in either case is the same, and both Jordaens and Methley 
translate the expression as ‘sine modo’. In the last stage of his progress 
towards illumination, the son of God will perceive and know ‘sine modo’, 
so that one no longer can speak of perception or knowledge. His affections, 
his emotions, his intellect will have no part in what is not an act but a 
state, the state of ‘bareness’, to attain to which the contemplative must 
strip himself of all thought and images, for they can only lead him back 
again to the earthly associations and ideas from which the intellect can 
never divorce itself. 

Both writers clearly recognize that this may to the inept be dangerous 
doctrine, as we may see for instance in the lively accounts in The Cloud 
and The Chastising of the extravagant and ridiculous behaviour of feigned 
ecstatics, who seek ‘cum modo’ to achieve this last perfection; but both 
maintain that their doctrine carries its own safeguards, for it is not for 
every man, but only for those who are granted the grace and are prepared 
to follow this path of spiritual advancement step by step. 

The advice which Walter Hilton gives to his readers in his little treatise 
Of Angels’ Song is the same as that which we find again and again in 
The Cloud of Unknowing, in the works of Blessed Jan van Ruysbroek, 
in the writings of all the greatest of the Western mystics: let the beginner 
who seeks for God cultivate sincerity and self-criticism, and, above all, 
meekness, and he will not be corrupted or deceived. 


Liverpool. Eric CoLLeEncE. 


Notes and News 


Etudes Anglaises. We have much pleasure in announcing the re-appearance 
of Etudes Anglaises, edited by A. Koszul, M. Le Breton and F. Mossé. 
The February number contains articles on Jespersen’s Modern English 
Gramma?, Skelton, Samuel Butler and W. Faulkner. The annual sub- 
scription is 1.400 fr. ($4.00 or 30s.); the publisher, Didier, Paris. 


49 MS Harl. 2373, ff. 40v-41r. 
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Reviews 


The Place-Names of Cumberland. By A. M. ARMSTRONG, 
A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton & Bruce Dicxins. Parts LI. 
English Place-Name Society, vols. XX, XXI. vi + 457 pp. 
Cambridge University Press 1950. 36/—. 


For reasons which need scarcely be enlarged upon the publication of county 
monographs by the English Place-Name Society has been suspended since 
1943 when the previous volume, that on Cambridgeshire, was issued. The 
resumption of publication signalled by the appearance of the first two 
volumes on the place-names of Cumberland will be greeted with satisfaction 
by all those who take an interest in English place-name study. It is to be 
hoped that the work of the Society can proceed unhampered in the future 
till it has achieved its aim of surveying the place-names of the whole of 
England. Splendid progress has already been made towards this goal. 
The Cumberland volumes bring the total of volumes published up to twenty- 
two, dealing with sixteen counties and including the two introductory 
volumes. The growth of the series has been coupled with an advance 
in method, fullness and accuracy, and especially the somewhat later volumes 
are veritable mines of information, not only on plecenatics but also on 
English language and culture. 

The Place-Names of Cumberland carry on the high standard of scholar- 
ship which we are accustomed to find in the publications of the Society. 
Like most of those which have preceded them these volumes are the result 
of the collaboration of several scholars. Yet the chief onus of preparation 
has obviously fallen on Professor Bruce Dickins, the present General 
Editor of the survey. The readers of the volumes will find little to criticize 
in the manner in which this difficult task has been discharged, or in the 
presentment, analysis and interpretation of the vast and varied material 
embodied in the work. The interpretation of the names of the volumes 
has met with particular difficulties owing to the lack in a great many 
cases of very early spellings. There is no Domesday survey for the major 
part at least of the county, and practically no O.E. material. This lack 
is to some extent balanced by twelfth century cartulary material and by 
the wealth of forms collected from early unprinted sources, but even so the 
editors have been faced again and again with the interpretation of names the 
earliest forms of which do not differ to any material extent from those that 
they present today owing to the rapid wearing down characteristic of 
English place-names. Many even of the names of major places are not 
recorded until the thirteenth or fourteenth century or later. In spite of 
this the solutions offered are in the vast majority of cases convincing and 
satisfactory, sometimes brilliant, and if the results are occasionally tentative 
this is what we generally find in works of this kind, and the proportion 
of doubtful cases is not appreciably larger than is usually the case in place- 
name publications in spite of the character of the Cumberland material. 
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Some difference from earlier volumes of the series are noticeable in 
the arrangement of the names. Thus field-names, which were formerly 
relegated to a separate division at the end of each volume, are now included 
with the other names and are given under each parish in two groups, the 
first recording names which still survive in modern forms, the second those 
that do not so survive. A larger number of ‘lost’ names of particular 
interest (e.g. pp. 62, 202, 360, 403 etc.) are now included in the principal 
part of the book instead of being dealt with under ‘Field and Minor Names’; 
and finally, names that belong together or are of related origin are more 
often than before grouped together in the same article (e.g. p. 333). All 
these alterations are doubtless inprovements; one would like to suggest in 
addition that field-names should also be indexed as far as possible 
with the major names, and that greater attention be given to the inter- 
pretation of these names. It is true the absence of modern forms is a 
difficulty; on the other hand many of these minor names are of considerable 
interest; Merthake, p. 82, for instance, recalls the Somerset Martock, and 
Whryfold, p. 318, seems to be a doublet of the difficult Wyfold in Oxford- 
shire and Wifold hundred in Berkshire, while Hayrigg, p. 295, might be 
compared to the hundred-name Hayridge in Devon. We have another case 
of the name Windsor at p. 442; its history, however, is stated to be unknown. 
Occasionally field-names are explained in foot-notes, apparently as an 
afterthought. The difficulty for the reader to survey this material is 
increased by frequent references to the still unpublished second edition of 
the ‘Chief Elements of English Place-names’ (or possibly to the cor- 
responding section in the unpublished Cumberland volume), but some 
references to words not in the first edition of ‘Chief Elements’ may be 
cleared up with the help of NED. 

The choice of Cumberland for the first volumes of the re-continued series 
is doubtless a very wise one. The place-names of this county offer many 
characteristic features of particular interest, and the volumes contain a 
wealth of valuable information. The Celtic element in Cumberland place- 
names is very large. It includes not only names of rivers, hills or forests, 
but also many names of places large and small. Celtic are Carlisle, 
Triermain, Barrock (which has a parallel in the name of Berkshire), Penrith, 
Blencarn, Redmain, Gilcrux, Tallentire, Dent and a host of others. In many 
cases we find the typical postposition of the defining element, as in 
Greysouthen ‘Suthan’s rock’, Ravenglass “Glas’s share’ or Talkin ‘white 
brow’. In spite of the collaboration of Celtologists the riddles connected 
with the difficult Celtic names have not always yielded to treatment; yet 
there occur many valuable and interesting articles, including that on Carlisle. 

The inversion of the usual English order of elements in forming place- 
names is a characteristic not only of the Celtic names but also of some of 
the Scandinavian. The Scandinavian element, like the Celtic, in Cumber- 
land place-names is very strong. While in the Danelaw this element 
as a rule appears in the East Scandinavian (Danish) form, the majority of 
the Scandinavian settlers of Cumberland were Norwegians, and the 
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principal characteristics of their place-names are West Scandinavian. 
Typical elements of these settlements are bap (as against E. Scand. bop), 
gil, skali, pveit, etc., which are common in Cumberland place-names. 
Another characteristic are the so-called ‘inversion compounds’, which were 
formed after the Irish pattern by Norwegian Vikings who had become 
familiar with this type of place-name formation in the Scandinavian king- 
doms in Ireland. Instances of these interesting compounds are very frequent 
in Cumberland, for instance Kirkandrews “Andrew’s kirk’, Becksnarry 
“Snarri’s beck’, Briggthorfin ‘Thorfinn’s bridge’, Aspatria ‘Patric’s ash-tree’. 
Different types occur: sometimes they coexist with compounds of the 
normal type, for instance Kirkbride and Bridekirk, Setforn ‘Forni’s shieling’ 
and Fornside of the same meaning. The defining element is occasionally 
a place-name as in Beckfarlam or Polneuton ‘Newton pool’; occasionally an 
English pers. name as in Bewaldeth ‘homestead of Aldggb’. Mostly, 
however, they are compounded with Scand. pers. names, but the Irish 
influence also resulted in the adoption by the Vikings of a great number of 
Irish pers. names, which enter into composition with Norse place-name 
elements in these and other types of names, such as Tarn Wadling 
‘Gwyddelan’s tarn’, Staynlenok “Lennéc’s stone’, Gilgarran ‘Gearran’s 
ravine’, Setmurthy “Murdoch's pasture’; and also in the adoption of Irish 
place-name elements such as ergh, Ir. airghe ‘a shieling’, which was used 
by the Scandinavians in forming the Cumberland place-names Berrier, 
Birker, Mosser, Salter. 

The Scand. element in Cumberland must have persisted for a long time, 
and it is probable that a Scand. language was spoken in parts of the district 
even after the Conquest. Traces of this spoken language remain in the 
aumerous Cumberland place-names which retain distinctive Scand. 
inflexional forms, as the plur. skdlir in Scarrowmanwick, stangir in Stanger, 
the gen. Anundar in Ennerdale, Skjaldar in Scalderscew, vat(n)s in 
Wasdale, etc. A late survival of the use of Scand. by ‘village’ in forming 
place-names is found in numerous by-names the first elements of which are 
post-Conquest pers. names, e.g. Botcherby (Bochard), Etterby (Etard), 
Harraby (Henry), Upperby (Hubert), Aglionby (Agyllon) and many 
others. Some of them have Irish first elements: Glassonby, Maughonby, 
Melmerby. The history of some of these late by-names can be traced in 
twelfth and thirteenth century documents. The notes given on the history 
of Gamblesby, Glassonby and Melmerby, pp. 172, 192, are of particular 
interest. 

The general history of the Scandinavian-Celtic relations in this part 
of England and of the Scand. settlement here was given on the evidence 
of place-names in Ekwall’s study ‘Scandinavians and Celts in the North- 
west of England’ (1918), and the present volumes contain much important 
information on the racial and institutional history of the district. Re- 
ferences to the still unpublished Introduction suggest that these questions 
will be dealt with fully in the finished work. The volumes now published 
throw some light on the pre-existing Anglian society in the articles un 
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Hensingham and. Whicham, names that are taken as indications of an 
Anglian settlement in the extreme west of Cumberland at a date which 
cannot reasonably be placed later than the first quarter of the seventh 
century. By the side of Bretby and Ireby ‘village of the Britons and of 
the Irish’ we also have Flimby ‘village of the Flemings’ pointing to some 
Flemish settlement here, and names like Marshalflate and Sergeanteshou, 
both in Loweswater, have first elements which reflect the organisation of 
feudal society. 

There also occur some notes on the literary history of the north-west or 
on points of interpretation. The article on Grune House (p. 293) disproves 
finally Sir Frederic Madden's identification of this place (cited by Tolkien 
and Gordon in their notes to vv. 709 ff. of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight) with the Green Chapel of that poem. Yet a possible reference 
to Arthurian legend is furnished by Castle Hewin (p. 202), and Crakeplace 
Hall (p. 367) and Bream (p. 449) offer parallels to the vocabulary of Sir 
Gawain. Hilemire (p. 87) on the other hand seems to me rather to contain 
the word il ‘a hedgehog’ than the hile occurring in Pearl. 

A good many other contributions to the English vocabulary occur, even 
though the volumes do not enrich it to the same extent as do some of those 
published earlier. The additions include rare Scand. elements like Adil ‘a 
hill’ in Staffield and Ward Hall (‘beacon hill’), vin ‘a meadow’ in Rosewain, 
dregh ‘a portage’ in Drigg, and moldi ‘a top’ in Mockerkin. The rare 
O.E. portcwene occurs in Portinscale (p. 371), and there are a number of 
names that provide earlier instances of words than those given in NED. 
Terms like crew ‘a pen, cote’ (p. 229), peat (p. 274, 309), strind ‘a stream’ 
(p. 323), whin, bakestone (p. 332), eel-ark (p. 393), gap (p. 432) are 
carried back considerably behind NED, in some cases as much as 300 years. 
The volumes also make a contribution to the history of the Cumberland 
dialect. The dialectal development of O.E. 6 is evidenced for instance 
in Huddleskew, Moota, that of hw in various names in White-, that of 
O.N. hi to [f] (which has a possible bearing on the history of the pronoun 
she) in Shoulthwaite (p. 314) and of O.N. si to [f] in Shundraw (ibid.) 
etc. A few notes may be added by way of conclusion on the explanation of 
individual names. Hyssop Holme (p. 46) first recorded in 1752 is more 
likely to contain the plant name hyssop than the proposed O.E. hyssa-hop 
‘valley of the young men’. With Shaddongate (p. 49), Shadwyngate 
1424, we may compare shadowing-place ‘shelter’ (Wiclif). The modern 
pronunciation of Kershop (p. 61) seems to favour derivation from O.E. 
cerse rather than from gers. The word brame ‘brier’ supposed to occur 
in Bramton (p. 65) and several other names is the M.Du. and M.H.G. 
equivalent of O.E. brém, and is scarcely likely to occur in pre-Conquest 
place-names in England. In Ekwall’s Dictionary of English Place-names 
(which, by the way, might have been quoted somewhat oftener) Brampton 
is derived from brdm; the phonetic development is paralleled in Frampton, 
from the river-name Frome. Skelling (p. 243) may be a form of (or a 
cognate of) shieling rather than a compound of skali and eng; a Latinized 
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scalinga occurs in the 13th century, v. NED. Raby ( p. 292) contains O.N. 
ra ‘a pole, a boundary mark’, not O.N. (v)ra ‘a corner’. 

It is to be hoped that the concluding (actually, of course, the introductory ) 
volume will not be long in appearing, for in its absence the reading of 
the work, stimulating and instructive as it is, becomes more exacting and 
less satisfying than it would otherwise have been. When complete it will 
doubtless range itself worthily with the previous publications of the Society 
as a most valuable contribution to the study of English place-names. 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


Critical Studies in the Cynewulf Group. By Cars ScHaar. 
(Lund Studies in English XVII.) 337 pp. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup. 1949. 15 Kronor. 


This Lund dissertation was prepared under the supervision of Prof. O. 
Arngart, whose name is guarantee for a good piece of work. The book 
raises many points of interest, textual but especially stylistic, though it has 


‘the shortcomings of many good dissertations in attempting too much. The 


establishment of the Cynewulf canon on stylistic grounds forms the main 
theme and though the results in this respect are not new — they confirm 
the views of S. K. Das and others that Christ III, Guthlac A, Andreas and 
the Phoenix are not by Cynewulf, and that the Dream of the Rood, Christ I 
and Guthlac B, if not by Cynewulf, were composed by poets whose style 
and manner had much in common with Cynewulf’s — the importance of 
the book lies in the method of its stylistic investigation. 

In the first three Chapters the Background, the Subject-matter and the 
Shape of the Texts are discussed. Previous critical work on the Cynewulf 
group has dealt with the various problems of textual criticism, style, sources, 
separately and the author rightly points out that with comparatively short 
texts such a disintegration of the philological work is unnecessary. I do not 
agree with his statement (p. 10) that points of textual criticism help to 
facilitate work on questions of style: I think the reverse is true. In the 
chapter on Subject-matter some good points are made, such as on p, 30, 
where the author remarks that the most striking divergencies in Juliana 
from the Acta seem rather to indicate dependence on a different tradition, 
but do not point to Cynewulf’s free treatment of the source. Or again, on 
the same page, where it is suggested that the source of Juliana ll. 382-413 
may have been Jerome’s Commentarium in Epistolam ad Ephesios, Lib. III, 
ch. VI. Interesting too, is the author's suggestion that the Dream, the 
Ruthwell Cross and the Brussels Cross may all three represent a vernacular 
Cross tradition, because they stress the fact that the Cross was wet with 
blood, which is not found in the source of Christ III, although this question 
may be worth investigating. The third chapter deals with textual criticisms 
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and problems of interpretation. The author's attitude to these problems of 
interpretation is fundamentally sound: ‘Comparisons of a passage discussed 
with the poet's own usage prove more fruitful than extensive collations with 
the poetry of other Germanic languages’ (p. 47). But in the sentence on 
p. 49, instead of saying ‘it is often convenient’ etc., the author should have 
said: ‘it is always imperative to take the reading of the MS as a basis 
in the critical discussion’. His emendations are naturally not always 
acceptable: this is a matter which is not nearly so simple as the author 
makes it out to be. 

In the main body of the book the style of the poems of the Cynewulf 
Group is investigated on the following points: Compound and Complex 
Series, Causal Parataxis and essential Hypotaxis, Adversative Asyndeton, 
Variation, Testimony of Parallels, Heroic Wocabulary, and Narrative 
Looseness. It is interesting to note that in many of these features Andreas 
and Guthlac A show a similarity as against the other poems, but the author 
wisely refrains from using this fact for any attempt at chronology and 
contents himself with their psychological aspects (see e.g. p. 172 and p. 295). 
Less satisfactory is the section on Testimony of Parallels. The author 
often finds the use of one or two words in two different passages sufficient 
to call them parallels. There is here a great danger, for we really know 
too little of the style of OE poetry. Words and phrases often formed part 
of a ‘poetic diction’, about which not enough is known to warrant any 
conclusions of parallelism. There is, however, a wealth of information in 
this part of the book which is worth bearing in mind. Actually, the author's 
method of stylistic investigation might perhaps be profitably extended to 
other groups of poems, such as the Caedmon poems. 

This book, then, is an excellent piece of work and the author is to be 
congratulated on having achieved it. A tremendous amount of research has 
gone into the making of it. Its importance lies in the stylistic investigation 
of the various poems which enables the author to penetrate behind the 
outward similarity of style and reveal certain characteristics of the style of 
the individual poets — which is as near as we can ever hope to get to the 
individual personalities behind the anonymous body of Old English poetry. 


London. B. J. TumMer. 


Les Chansons Elizabéthaines. Par F, DELATTRE & C. CHEMIN. 
(Bibliothéque des Langues Modernes.) 459 pp. Paris: Didier. 
1948. 700 fr. 


This book, the joint work of the late Sorbonne professor of English 
literature and civilisation at the time of the Renaissance and of an old 
friend of his, is made up of two parts of equal length. The first is an 
Introduction of 229 pages. The second contains a selection of 150 lyrics 
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given in a French translation on the left hand page and in the English 
text, modernized as to spelling and punctuation, on the page opposite. 

When he first planned a book on the Elizabethan lyric, Professor 
Delattre had an anthology in mind. So he says in his preface. He meant 
it for a French public, since each poem was to be accompanied by a French 
version. But in selecting and arranging his material, in writing introductions 
to each lyric in particular, he became aware of the close relations that existed 
between Elizabethan music and the contemporary poetry, and was gradually 
led to a full and thorough investigation of these relations. The brief 
introduction he had intended to write grew into what is practically a book 
in its own right. For which we should all be most grateful. 

The original purpose, however, was not given up, and this was perhaps 
unfortunate. The earlier chapters of what was still called an introduction, 
on music in England at the time of Elizabeth and her immediate 
successors, on the various elements, national and foreign, that combined to 
give rise to the peculiar lyric poetry of the age, on the popular song, on 
the series of anthologies from Tottel’s Miscellany to A Poetical Rhapsody, 
on the song-books, together form by far the best general history of the 
reciprocal influence of music and lyric poetry in the age of Shakespeare 
that exists. But the later chapters, on the songs in the novel and the 
drama, suffer from the attempt to turn into a general treatment of their 
subjects what is in fact a more or less disconnected series of notices on the 
lyrics from novels and plays given in the second part of the book. The 
reader of the chapter on ‘La chanson et le théatre’, which deals with 82 
selected lyrics, can hardly form an adequate idea of the astounding wealth 
and variety of the poetry that was sung on the stages of the public and 
private theatres from 1580 to 1640. In his Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Dramatists, Bullen, without pretending to be exhaustive, collected four 
times as many songs. 

But whatever faults the book may have owing to a change of plan in 
the process of its composition, it is surely an outstanding contribution to 
our knowledge of Elizabethan civilisation and poetical literature. It makes 
us realize what a great loss English studies have sustained by Professor 
Delattre’s death in 1950. He was as completely at home in the music as in 
the poetry of the times. His musical science, his knowledge of contemporary 
instruments and techniques must have been the result of long and devoted 
study; and ever since the publication of his thesis on Herrick in 1911, he 
was widely known as a most intelligent and most sensitive lover of English 
lyrical poetry. This unusual combination enabled him to see, as had never 
been seen so clearly before, how profoundly the composers influenced the 
poets and the poets the musicians, how impossible it is to consider apart 
the poem and the music to which it was sung; it enabled him to tell the 
true history of the Elizabethan lyric, since the main events in it are the 
triumph of the madrigal imported from abroad, then the gradual under- 
mining of its long supremacy by the air written for one voice singing to 
the accompaniment of an instrument, this fundamental change explaining 
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a corresponding change in the form of the poem, the text of a madrigal 
being generally short and not necessarily divided into stanzas, whilst that 
of an air was of necessity written in stanzas, the air being repeated as 
often as there were stanzas to be sung. 

Supported as they are by convincing evidence, Professor Delattre’s 
views seem likely to be generally accepted. It is therefore to be regretted 
that some statements in his Introduction should be more or less questionable. 
Thus, on p. 10, the ‘University wits’ are said to have, most of them, turned 
into professional actors, formed acting companies and built the first theatres 
outside the boundaries of the City. On p. 26, Comus is described as a 
mere libretto which Lawes set to music. It is surprising to see anthems 
and psalms confounded as on p. 79, to read, on p. 81, that miracle plays 
were produced on ‘tréteaux plantés sur les parvis des cathédrales’, to hear 
it asserted that feminine endings in English poetry are ‘toujours un peu 
gauches’ (p. 94). The dates of most of Shakespeare’s plays being 
conjectural and uncertain, would it not have been wise to put a question~- 
mark after those that had to be given? And how can one say that his 
dramatic career only began in 1593 (p. 165)? 

But none of these more or less erroneous or misleading statements is in 
the least detrimental to the solidity of the general argument. And as some 
occur in the earlier pages, the reader should be warned that they do not 
really matter, and that they should not shake his confidence in the sound 
scholarship that went to the making of this remarkable book. 

The introductions which Delattre composed for the lyrics to which he 
has given a place in his anthology are, as I said, an important element of 
his Introduction. Most of them are exactly what is required to help the 
reader understand and appreciate the texts they introduce. They contain 
just the right amount of information and the aptest critical remarks. One 
is therefore puzzled to read that in Lodge’s Love in my bosom the images 
are not borrowed from classical mythology (p. 152), or that in Lyly’s Midas 
Pan’s song celebrates Syrinx’s virtue (!) and does so ‘en termes a la vérité 
assez semblables’ to those in which Apollo sings Daphne's beauty. ‘Love’, 
in Lodge's lyric, is Cupid, the wanton boy, the little winged god, and 
nothing could be more dissimilar than the ways in which Pan and Apollo 
praise their respective loves. In one case only have I found the information 
given not explicit enough, namely in the introduction on p. 216 to Shirley's 
song O fly, my soul. But these few failures merely serve to bring out the 
art and the care with which nearly all these notices have been composed. 

There are many ways of translating poetry. Two only are really 
justified, the poet's and the scholar’s. The poet who translates writes 
a poem of his own, which may or may not succeed in preserving the 
particular tone and lilt of the original, in conveying exactly the same 
mood, of joy or sadness, gaiety or melancholy, but which can at least 
be enjoyed for itself, as a true poem. Of such translations, some examples 
are given in an epilogue, namely three of Bouchor’s renderings of 
Shakespeare's songs, and five of E. Legouis’s verse translations of 
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Elizabethan lyrics. Bouchor, however forgotten he may be to-day, was a 
genuine poet and his Chansons de Shakespeare mises en vers francais are, 
most of them, delightful, some of them even exquisite, little poems. But 
of course in many ways they are different from Shakespeare’s own songs. 
Legouis was not an inspired singer, but he had a gift for neat phrasing, 
a delicate sense of rhythm, and his free translations are quite pleasant 
indeed. As to the scholar, who is not, and does not pretend to be, a poet, 
his aim is and can only be accuracy. Now the preface asks us to believe 
that in his collaborator Delattre had found the ideal translator who knows 
how to combine the scholar’s accuracy with the poet’s peculiar gifts: ‘Il 
s'est appliqué a produire une version des plus exactes, ce souci de 
lexactitude ayant été poussé par lui jusqu’a l’adoption d'une forme 
métrique réguliére ... C’est A sa grace de poéte et 4 ses soins scrupuleux 
tout ensemble que revient le mérite d’avoir su garder 4 cette (poésie) tant 
de charme’ (p. 7). These claims are not justified. No one of course can 
write a translation of a poem which is at the same time ‘des plus exactes’ 
and atrue poem. M. Chemin has used prose made to look typographically 
like verse, which is unfortunate, since one expects rhythm and harmony 
and generally gets neither. If some of his lines read like verse, it is owing 
to happy accidents, as he himself confesses (p. 440). Many of them are 
decidediy stiff and laboured. And what Delattre meant by the ‘forme 
métrique réguliére’ for which he praised him, I am at a loss to understand. 
Out of these 150 translations there are only three, Nos 44, 94 and 146, which 
I have read with unalloyed pleasure. As to accuracy, innumerable are the 
passages which could only mislead or puzzle a French reader of the English 
text who used the translation as a help towards a better understanding. 
Lack of space prevents us from giving instances. 

Leaving out typographical accidents, letters and stops dropped at the 
beginning or end of lines, as well as missing brackets and inverted commas, 
there are more mistakes and misprints in the book than one likes to see. 
Here are some: 13, 51 read 1585 instead of 1555 — 19, n. read Christ 
Church instead of Christ's Church — 20, 21 read la fin du instead of la 
fin de — 23, 17 read prince des poétes (the poets’ poet) instead of du poéte 
— 85, 3 read Christ's College instead of Christ Church — 91, 30 read 
rejetée instead of rejeté — 116, 24 read Rhapsody instead of Rapsody — 
152, 30 instead of Lodge ... auquel il n’a pas manqué ... que le génie. 
read L. auquel il n’a manqué que le génie — 191, 20 read laquelle instead of 
lequel — 207, 15 read ces trois strophes instead of ces deux strophes — 
214, 7 read Massinger instead of Middleton — 223, 12 read préoccuper 
instead of précoccuper — 307, 43, 11 read th’Idea instead of the’Idea — 
308, 44, 17 read Ne te ris instead of rie — 329. 24 correct deliver is into 
deliver us — 352, 73, 5 le rose into la rose — 389, 106, 10 the sitteth into 
she sitteth — 391, 107, 5 trool into troll — 416, 3 la joie et leurs sens into 
la joie de leurs sens. 

1 When only two numbers are given, the first one refers to the page, the second to the 
line. When there are three, the second refers to the poem. 


SO Tene 
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I would be very sorry indeed to appear ungenerous towards a book 
which I have read with great pleasure and profit, and which I can fully 
recommend to all who are interested in Elizabethan lyrical poetry. I hope 
a second edition will one day be asked for though, most unfortunately, 
Delattre will no longer be there to supervise it. My remarks must be 
taken as a modest contribution to that second edition whenever it comes. 


Lausanne. G. A. BoNNARD. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies and other Studies in Seventeenth 
Century Drama. By CurrorD LEECH. vii + 232 pp. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1950. 12s. 6d. net. 


Some of the chapters of this book have previously appeared as articles in 
literary journals. In the first Dr Leech defines the tragic as a balancing of 
Terror and Pride: Terror, because the tragic situation is recurrent in human 
life; Pride, because we have seen men like ourselves yet stronger than we 
could expect to be. Contrary to Dr Tillyard, he holds that at the end 
of a Shakespearian tragedy there is no message of hope for the future. 
‘Thus the tragic picture is incompatible with the Christian faith. It is 
equally incompatible with any form of religious belief that assumes the 
existence of a personal and kindly God.’ 

The next chapter attempts an answer to the question why the period of 
great tragedy was confined to the first dozen years of the seventeenth 
century. Dr Leech finds it in a state of balance between a conception of 
the universe as order and a conception of the universe as chaos, between 
the notion of man’s dignity and the notion of his insignificance. At the 
same time there is, on the one hand, a strong sense of determinism; on the 
other, the characters have that degree of lifelikeness that makes it seem 
always possible for them to exercise free will. This equilibrium was 
destroyed as the century advanced. The problem is bound up with the 
development of playhouse technique before, during, and after the period 
in question. 

Chapter Three shows how in the fifty years from about 1575 to about 
1625 the drama changed from a clearly ritual to a predominantly document- 
ary form, and how the drama of the first decade cf the seventeenth century 
achieved a nice balance of formal and informal style. The next, on the 
Tragic Effect, deals with the co-presence of comedy with tragedy, and the 
constant reiteration of the theme of madness. One conclusion is that ‘even 
in the four great tragedies we have only the most fleeting hold on values’. 
‘Rymer on Othello’ points out, among other things, that ‘Rymer realised 
far more clearly than most critics that Othello and Shakespeare's other 
great tragedies present a view of the world that cannot be reconciled with 
Christianity’. ‘Shakespeare's figures emerge as tragic because they contrive 
to believe in themselves, they cling hard to a stoical self-respect. This 
stoicism, derived from antiquity and especially from Seneca, is the 
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individual's sole remaining defence in a world whose purpose cannot be 
fathomed. It is an essentially pagan attitude and from the Christian 
viewpoint is neither necessary nor helpful in the human situation.’ 

The two chapters that follow, on Timon of Athens and The Tempest, 
trace the development of the puritan impulse in the later plays. Chapters 
on “The Caroline Audience’, ‘Love as a Dramatic Theme’, and ‘Catholic 
and Protestant’ (a comparison of the Spanish and the English drama of the 
seventeenth century) complete the volume. Its principal (though not its 
only) value lies in the picture it presents of the spiritual atmosphere of the 
early seventeenth century, in which the drama of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries had its being. In view of the distortions practised by the 
Wilson Knight — Bethell school of interpretation, it is good that Dr Leech 
lays stress on the essential incompatibility between the Christian and the 
tragic views of life. That this insistence arises from no inability to 
appreciate religious drama as such is abundantly clear from his last chapter. 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoort. 


SHAKESPEARE, Julius Cesar. Edited by J. Dover WiILson. 
xlvii + 219 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1949. 10/6. 


As was to be expected, there is very much to be said in praise of this new 
edition of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. The text is firmly established; the 
printer's errors in the Folio text are duly explained; no unusual or doubtful 
reading is given without solid reasons to support it; the notes and the 
glossary are the ripe fruits of the editor’s abundant learning and ‘keen 
receptive and reasoning power’s’ (A. Koszul); it is impossible to find fault 
with the Stage History by Mr. C. B. Young and the parts of the Introduction 
written by Professor Dover Wilson himself, called Date and Contemporary 
Allusion and The Source. The latter chapter, in fact, concludes with 
a phrase which I want to quote as an example of the editor’s pregnant and 
forcible style: ‘To say with Trench that Shakespeare “resigns himself into 
the hands of’ Plutarch is to talk of the clay controlling the potter’. 

The only part of Professor Dover Wilson's work that I am inclined to 
disagree with, is the chapter in the Introduction called Caesar and Cesarism. 

Shakespeare, says Professor Dover Wilson, ‘produced in Julius Cesar 
what is perhaps the most brilliant and most penetrating artistic reflection 
of political realities in the literature of the world’. No doubt, Julius Cesar 
must be considered a political play, since it moves among politicians and 
political realities; no doubt, it reveals to us what Shakespeare thought 
about dictators, e.g. in the well-known lines spoken by Czsar about Cassius: 


Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
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which inevitably remind one of some parallel lines in Richard III: 


I will converse with iron-witted fools 
And unrespective boys: none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes. (IV, 2) 


But, as Mr. Mark Van Doren says, “The characters of Julius Cesar are 
public men.... But Shakespeare’s deepest interest is in the private man’. 
In other words, Julius Cesar is primarily a play about ethics, Brutus is the 
hero of the play, and the poet’s principal aim is to point to the qualities in 
Brutus that he admires: balance, firmness, constancy, stability; the ability 
to endure, to persevere in the pursuit of a lofty ideal; the qualities that 
Hamlet praises so eloquently in his chosen friend Horatio: 


cies for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and bless'd are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well comingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 


As I do thee. (III, 2) 


The proof? Well, the proof is this, that Shakespeare in the play has 
evidently arranged everything so as to throw these qualities in Brutus into 
the sharpest relief: as Shaw said, he ‘wrote Czsar down for the ... purpose 
of writing Brutus up’; he caricatured Cesar to such an extent that it is 
difficult to imagine how he ever became lord of the great Roman Empire. 
Shakespeare wanted the revolt of Brutus to appear natural, just, inevitable 
even; he took care that his unshakable hero should be surrounded by 
unstable natures, by men of passion: Cassius, Antony, the fickle and unruly 
Roman crowd. Brutus’s noble nature is brought out most clearly in the 
quarrel scene in Act IV. A picture seems to emerge as we read it: a picture 
of a rock in the ocean, and the rolling, surging, threatening waves which hurl 
themselves at it, foaming angrily, only to be thrown back inexorably each 
time, and to break up into flung spray. And then at length the sea calms 
down, and nestles round the base of the rock, and the spent wavelets snuggle 
down in the sheltered crevices of the great rock. Cassius becomes small 
and meek as a child, he craves indulgence, blames his mother, and Brutus 
promises to remember.... 

Professor Dover Wilson, though perfectly aware that Brutus is the hero 
of the play, and that Shakespeare has written down Cesar, in his 
Introduction allows Brutus to remain half hidden in the shadow of the 
dictator. That is the only objection I have to make to the editor's 
admirable work. 


Oslo. LorRENTZ ECKHOFF. 
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History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in Englana. By James 
R. Foster. (Modern Language Association of America, Mono- 
graph Series, XVII). xii + 294 pp. New York: The Modern 
Language Association of America; London: Oxford University 
Press. 1949. Price $4.50. 


This is a survey of the sentimental novel in England in the eighteenth 
century, with special reference to French influences, mainly to Marivaux 
and Prévost, but also to minor novelists such as Mme d’Aulnoy. Professor 
Foster leaves types ‘other than the pre-romantic’ out of the picture, but he 
brings under examination all sentimental novels ‘possessing literary value’. 
He has collected ample material, most of which is not easily accessible, nor 
thoroughly dealt with in most histories of the novel. Starting with Afra 
Behn and her followers, in whose works he detects early signs of sentiment- 
ality, ‘particularly as developed in the contemporary French novel’ (mainly 
modelled after the Princesse de Cléves), the author traces the growing 
popularity of narratives presenting the trials and tribulations of unhappy 
heroes or heroines, expressing tender and benevolent feelings, and often 
teaching a moral. ‘As the best means of being fair to each author and 
showing his relation to his predecessors and successors, and to the whole 
body of early romantic fiction, the chapters, except for Chapter Five, are in 
chronological order. However, novels related in some way to the chief 
narratives of a certain chapter are included in this chapter, regardless of 
date.’ (Preface.) (Chapter V deals with Richardson, Goldsmith, Amelia, 
Smollett and Sterne.) The enquiry takes us to the end of the century, 
when, apparently under the influence of the Reign of Terror, the ‘twin idols 
of the century, Reason and Sensibility, were toppled to the dust.’ (p. 1.) 
Professor Foster surveys a wide field and examines a host of minor novels, 
showing by his summaries and analyses that they bear the mark of 
‘sensibility’ under one form or another. One does not know which to 
praise more: his careful reading of so many ‘unprofitable’ novels or his 
unifying vision, which brings them into focus. For he succeeds in fitting 
this overwhelming mass of narratives into a clear picture; and it is a moving 
picture, from the early attempts to the Richardson-Marivaux blend, then 
on to the intense and delicate feelings of Mackenzie's devitalized hero, the 
ultra-sentimental novel and Gothic romance, and finally the terrors and 
melodrama of Ann Radcliffe’s imaginary world. Professor Foster notes 
the rising temper, but he insists on the common features between the 
different groups. These common features he relates to the underlying 
philosophy of the age, to which he devotes Chapter I: Sensibility and Deism, 
that is ‘deism used in its widest possible sense and meaning an eclecticism 
having as its central doctrine the belief in a natural religion based on 
reason’ (p. 5). This is the unifying principle, the source from which all 
the characteristics of the novels under examination are seen to derive. 
Professor Foster’s service to all students of the 18th century novel is so 
great that one hesitates to demur. Yet the reader has at times an uneasy 
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feeling that he would like to look at things from a different angle. First, 
is not the very term ‘pre-romantic’ slightly misleading? Besides, some 
might suggest that earlier forms of sentimental narrative should have been 
included (see p. 4, ‘The lineage of the sentimental novel.... Princesse de 
Cléves’). Then, however interesting the relations between deism and the 
sentimental novel, one cannot help wondering whether other influences 
should not have been considered. Perhaps the great change noticeable 
between Roger Boyle and Richardson is the change from artificial to real 
life. Should this be related to deism? Some might suggest that the rise 
of the middle-class was at least equally important as a determining factor. 
It is surprising indeed that this change in outlook which appears in narratives 
should not have been parallelled with the similar change in the drama, 
especially if the enquiry starts with Afra Behn. Neither the Society for 
the Reformation of Manners nor Jeremy Collier were inspired by deism. 
Richardson's Mr. B. is a reformed rake, very much like Colley Cibber’s, and 
Lovelace owes something to Rowe's gay Lothario. Except for a note on 
p. 109, the Spectator is not mentioned in this history; yet, can we ignore its 
influence on taste and manners in the early 18th century, or is Addison's 
temper too ‘classical’ for him to be included in this survey? Still, even 
Pamela echoes his criticism on the contemporary drama (a faint and cheaper 
echo, admittedly, but might not this be related to the nature of Richardson's 
reading public?). All generalisations are apt to lead to over-simplifications; 
as such, the present study sometimes invites criticism, though only, one 
should remember, because Professor Foster has attempted, and succeeded 
in giving, a vast panorama of the sentimental novel, for which we are 
all grateful. 

Some readers may also wonder why Richardson is dealt with only in 
Chapter V, though most of the works under review in the preceding section 
appeared after Pamela. This, it seems to me, results from Professor 
Foster’s intention to vindicate Marivaux and especially Prévost at the 
expense of Richardson. Though he agrees that it is often difficult to 
distinguish between Marivaux's and Richardson's influence (p. 114), yet he 
mentions as influenced by Marivaux works that were written in the fifties 
and therefore may owe something to both. On the other hand, Richardson’s 
influence is dealt with rather summarily (pp. 113-115) as ‘great although 
generally exaggerated because it had become a habit to father upon him 
nearly every English sentimental novel in letters written after 1740, and 
to discount or disregard the possible influence of writers like Mme d'Aulnoy, 
Marivaux and Prévost’ (p. 113). Still, we should like to know why the 
habit had been formed. May it not be because, though not entirely new 
or original, his novels were more significant in some respects? The study 
of minor works is often more important to the historian, because it reveals 
to him the taste of the average public and helps him to form an opinion as 
to the general atmosphere. Yet the value of some individual works may 
also account for their influence on other writers. That is why the appraisal 
of such works should, it seems, go beyond the detection of significant features. 
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For instance, to introduce The Vicar of Wakefield as ‘the most famous and 
delightful English novel in Richardson's vein’ (italics mine) (p. 115) seems 
rather misleading. True, the view is corrected on the next page, where 
the author tells us that ‘Goldsmith's kind of sentimentality is purged of 
affectation and excesses, and it is based on a normal and healthy develop- 
ment of the sympathetic imagination’ (p. 116); yet, one wishes that more 
had been said of the humour, normality and style of this ‘most delightful’ 
English novel, and that its unique value had been pointed out in relation 
to the mass of admittedly tedious stuff that surrounds it. 

These reraarks on minor points should not detract from the value of 
Professor Foster's important contribution to the history of the 18th century 
novel. If one ventures to ask for more, it is only because the author has 
already given so much detailed information that is invaluable. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Vademekum der Phonetik. Phonetische Grundlagen fiir das 
wissenschaftliche und praktische Studium der Sprachen. Von 
Eucen Dietu, under Mitwirkung von Rudolf Brunner. xvi + 
452 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag. 1950. S. Fr. 23.50. 


This is the first book of general phonetics written in German to appear 
since Sievers and Jespersen. It is therefore evident that it fills a gap 
which has been felt as very annoying by both students and teachers of 
modern languages in German-speaking countries. It is primarily designed 
for the use of Swiss students; but it will certainly be useful to others as 
well (though many students will probably find it too comprehensive); and 
it also contains much of interest to more advanced philologists. 

Whoever expects (in accordance with what is said in the foreword about 
‘neuzeitlich ausgerichtete Phonetik’) to find a presentation of the main 
results achieved in general phonetics up to the year 1950, will however be 
somewhat disappointed. 

Compared to Sievers and Jespersen it is modern in two respects: 1° the 
author has employed instrumental methods, giving palatograms and kymo- 
grams of the phenomena mentioned. 2° The book contains a chapter on 
phonemics (p. 334-363). In this chapter the author adopts the views of 
the Prague School, but the whole way of presentation is his own, and 
some theoretical details (e.g. two sorts of ‘Nullvariante’) and most of the 
examples are new. It is surprising however that the phoneme is defined 
as a ‘Lautvorstellung’ and that this definition is given without any comment 
as if it were the commonly adopted definition of the Prague School. As 
a matter of fact this term was only used in the first publications of this 
school; as early as 1930 several of its members dissociated themselves from 
this formulation, and the generally adopted definitions, published in TCLC 
IV 1931, are purely phonetic-functional. Trubetzkoy occasionally used 
psychological terminology later, but in his Grundziige (1939, p. 37-38) he 
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explicitly rejected the use of this terminology. It is true that others (e.g. 
N. van Wijk) adhered to the psychological point of view, but as a 
conscious and explicit psychologism, which does not seem to be the case 
with Dieth. 

In other respects the book is rather traditional. The sound description 
is almost purely physiological, and it is kept within the framework of 


classical phonetics. This does not mean that there is nothing new in it; 


on the contrary, one gets the impression that every detail has been very 
thoroughly thought over and formulated in a personal way, but the frame- 
work has been taken over unaltered; books like Pike’s Phonetics (1943), 
which is quoted in the footnotes, do not seem to have left any traces in the 
text. 

On the whole, one has the impression that the book was written before 
the war, some parts of it even much earlier. This is particularly true of 
the acoustic description. It is evident that it takes a long time to print 
a book like this (and there is hardly a misprint), and one could perhaps 
not expect the author to have utilized recent American literature, e.g. 
Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics (1948), or Visible Speech, from which 
however three spectrograms of English diphthongs are given (incidentally 
the change in the second formant, ‘der Eigentonstreifen’ as the author 
calls it, cannot — as is said on p. 401 — be taken fo indicate a change 
of sonority). But the author might be expected to have utilized e.g. 
Stumpf, Die Sprachlaute (1926) or Trendelenburg’s works, or perhaps the 
numerous articles in the Proceedings of the II[Ird International Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences, 1938. In that case he would not have based his 
acoustic description of the vowels on Rousselot, maintaining that every 
vowel has one ‘Eigenton’, and that there is an octave between the tones of 
i,e,a,o,u. This is completely out of date. It is true that Grammont 
says this too, as late as 1933, but, in contradistinction to Dieth, Grammont 
had adopted the principle of not paying attention to anything advanced 
since the time of Rousselot. 

Grammont is quoted in other places, but it is astonishing that his very 
original contribution to the theory of sound change and, particularly, to 
the description of dissimilation, assimilation etc., is not mentioned at all, 
although these phenomena are treated at length in the book and although 
the author gives a (very well founded) criticism of Jones's distinction 
between similitude and historical and juxtapositional assimilation. 

Thus from the point of view of general phonetics the book cannot be 
said to be completely up to date. But the physiological description is very 
thorough and reliable, and the examples instructive and often very 
interesting. The author generally refrains from quoting examples from 
languages which he does not know himself (and which students are not 
expected to know). Most examples are from the German dialects of 
Switzerland, and from English, a good many also from German and 
French, some from Icelandic, but other languages are rarely mentioned 
(the few Danish examples are not quite correct). | 
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The author is sceptical of the distinction between tense and lax vowels. 
It is true that this difference has never been convincingly described, and it 
is understandable that it is considered less important when one is chiefly 


concerned with English vowels (which are all more or less lax) and with 


Swiss vowels; but for the description of North German and Dutch vowels 


_ this distinction seems unavoidable (and particularly for Dutch where there 


is no coordination with length). And the fact, which is also mentioned 
by Dieth (p. 214), that the Dutch vowel in e.g. winnen may be pronounced 
with lower tongue position, although smaller jaw opening than e, cor- 
roborates the assumption of laxness as an important factor (though the 
jaw opening can hardly be a compensation, as assumed by Dieth, for both 
small opening and big volume change the acoustic effect in the same 
direction). 

The English phonemic system is given on pages 357-58, and English 
sounds are described in various places. In the description of the dark 1, 
the author is less dogmatic than Jones, admitting a variety where the tip 
of the tongue is curled back. Interesting examples of syllabic nasals and 
liquids before vowels in English and of the restrictions imposed upon these 
phenomena in different types of words are given pp. 392-93. 

The chief merit of the book lies however in the connections established 


‘between the phonetic description and the facts of sound history. One 


main chapter of the book is entitled ‘Die Laute historisch gesehen’ (pp. 
281-333), and historical developments are also mentioned in other places 
(e.g. in the description of the h, p. 113 ff., and in the description of sound 
substitutions p. 370 ff.). The book can be recommended to everybody 
interested in the phonetic explanation of Germanic, and particularly of 
English sound history. 


Copenhagen. Ext FiscHER-JORGENSEN. 


On the Use of the Definite Article with “Nouns of Possession’ 
in English. Inaugural Dissertation by ARTHUR AHLGREN. Xv 
+ 221 pp. Uppsala, 1946. Kr. 8.—. 


The study under review may be said to close the chapter on the English 
articles which has been written within a decade mainly by philologists 
of the Northern countries. In his fundamental treatise Christophersen 
explained, on the basis of a discussion of Guillaume’s ideas about the 
articles in French, the theory and uses of this kind of ‘modifiers’ in English. 
Jespersen-Haislund (A Modern English Grammar, Part VII, 1949) and 
Bodelsen — in his review of Jespersen's chapters on the articles (English 
Studies, Oct. 1949) — added some valuable suggestions, but they have 
not reduced the importance of Christophersen’s study. In 1937 W. E. 
Collinson (Indication: A Study of Demonstratives, Articles, and other 
Indicators) had already made the relations between the def. art. aud the 
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demonstratives the subject of a study, and now Ahlgren has undertaken 
the task of examining the cases where the def. art. occurs instead of the 
poss. adj. which we should expect according to the general rule which 
demands that the poss. adj. precedes ‘certain nouns denoting parts of the 
body, mental faculties, articles of clothing, and common personal belong~ 
ings..., or belongings restricted to certain classes of people’. 

The historical development of the combination ‘poss. adj. + noun of 
possession’ seems to have accompanied the rise of the def. art. and, at the 
same time, the decline of the Dativus Sympatheticus. It had become the 
rule at the end of the OE period, fluctuations in the use remaining possible, 
however, until a much later date. By the end of the 15th century, the 
zero form of the noun of possession was limited to certain set phrases, 
most of which have survived until the present time, e.g. ‘to lay hands on’, 
‘to be sick at heart’. Ahlgren concludes his study with an investigation 
of the reasons that may have led to the disappearance of the Dativus 
Sympatheticus, which — as in German and, to a large-extent, in French 
— prevented the rise of the poss. adj. before nouns of possession. To 
the commonly accepted opinion that the weakening of endings in the late 
OE period was the main cause, he adds another: in late Latin, as it was 
used in the Church, this form had become vulgar, and preference was given 
in sermons etc. to the poss. adj. The habit of using the latter was extended 
to the English language, and thus the decay of a form, in the formation of 
which uncertainty had begun to reign already, was hastened. This process 
did not prevent the Dativus Sympatheticus from surviving to a limited 
extent in the age of Chaucer (she falleth him to fote), and even in modern 
English instances can still be found where it is used (to look somebody in 
the face) and where, of course, the old def. art. has been preserved. 

The cases where the def. art. is added to the noun of possession are more 
frequent than we.are inclined to think at first sight. Ahlgren has collected 
a surprisingly rich body of examples from English authors of all ages which 
demonstrate the exceptions to the rule. He arranges and discusses this 
vast material under three headings: the traditional, the generalizing, and 
the demonstrative-determinative use of the def. art. 

Thus he shows that the poss. adj. is rejected when, from Anglo-Saxon 
times, the def. art. has been preserved in prepositional phrases and the 
association of ideas is closer between the predicate of the sentence and the 
prepositional phrase than between the latter and the individual it refers to, 
i.e. the possessor. The predicate and the prepositional phrase form a sense- 
unit, the latter individualizing or localising the activity and effect of the 
former, as is best shown by examples like ‘to mark a sheep on the ear’ 
= ‘to ear-mark a sheep’. Other instances showing the existence of this 
type in the various periods of the language are: Robert... hine / on ba hand 
gewundade / (Saxon Chronicle 1079); ... and elles be I / hanged by the 
hals (Chaucer); He / seized by the throat / the man who ... (modern). 
This construction does not, in the author's view, differ in its meaning from 
those cases where the poss. adj. is used. 
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The def. art. further occurs when the noun of possession is used in a 
generalized sense. It is then identical with the so-called generic art., 
which is used in English when the individual represents the whole species 
(The lion is the king of animals). Thus we put the poss. adj. before a 
noun of possession when it is used in its actual and individual sense (she 
curled her lip; I had to put my foot down) whereas, if it is understood in 
its figurative sense, i.e. if it does not refer primarily to its possessor but to 
the whole species, we add ‘generalizing the’ (She had always submitted and 
bowed the head; he was in the habit of lifting the elbow = he was in the 
habit of drinking). The same art. is to be noticed in nominal constructions 
like ‘a matter of the heart’, ‘a box on the ear’, where the unity of the 
phrase is of a semantic kind and where, consequently, differences of gender 
and number are not marked: She (they) assented with a nod of the head. 
This rule can also be influenced by the meaning of the phrase, as in ‘he 
had / a pain in the head / — ‘he / had a pain / in his head’, where the use 
of the modifier depends on whether the speaker feels more strongly the 
association of ideas between ‘have’ and ‘pain’, or between ‘pain’ and ‘head’. 
The generalizing art. finally is found in sentences with purely generic 
meaning: What the eye does not see, the stomach does not get upset over. 

The original demonstrative-determinative use of the def. art. can be 
- observed in cases where the noun of possession refers to ‘a definite 
something already defined or to be defined’: He*took out his glasses .. 
polished the glasses ... put on the glasses and read; the Marquess shook 
the head that was resting on his hand. When the emotional force of the 
phrase is strongly felt, the art. may give way to the dem. pron. (I have seen 
him with these eyes), which, in turn, can be reinforced by the so-called 
post-possessive (that ugly nose of his). 

Looking back on the study as a whole, the reader may ask himself if 
and how far it is possible to separate the ‘traditional’ and the ‘generalizing’ 
uses of the def. art. It is true that examples like ‘he was / red in the face /’ 
serve to illustrate the narrow association between the predicate and the 
prepositional group, i.e. the ‘traditional’ type; on the other hand, however, 
the generalizing force of the art. may be felt here too, as is shown by the 
opposition of ‘his face was red’. And is not the use of the def. art. in an 
OE sentence like ‘burh ba earan we gehyrad’ purely generic? The author 
may of course justify his division by pointing to the advantage he gets by 
the separate treatment of the more or less syntactical and the functional 
aspects of the problem. Critical remarks of this kind do not touch the 
value of Ahlgren’s study which, thoroughly worked out as it is, may be 
regarded. as the — so far — final solution of the problems raised by the 
use of the def. art. before nouns of possession in English. The wealth of 
examples, which are carefully grouped and examined in detail in special 
chapters, presents to the philologist a mine of interesting material. 


Heidelberg. RoBERT FRICKER. 
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A Bibliography of the Writings of W. Somerset Maugham. 
By Kraus W. Jonas.  Illus., pp. xvii + 97, 700 numbered copies, 
privately published by the Author (100, Chester Circle, Raritan 
Gardens, New Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A.), 1950, $3.00; More 
Maughamiana, pp. [6], separate from the Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, vol. XLIV, Fourth Quarter, 1950. 


This new Maugham bibliography, compiled by the founder and curator of 
the ‘Center of Maugham Studies’ at New Brunswick, N.J., is the third 
of its kind to appear within the last twenty years. The book naturally 
invites comparison with Raymond Toole Stott’s Maughamiana, which 
anticipated it by a few months only, and it should be said at once that, 
in the wealth of its material, Mr. Jonas’s compilation is definitely superior. 
In addition to the lists given by Stott it contains a section dealing with the 
books and magazines edited by Somerset Maugham, a catalogue of films 
based on his writings, an appendix on the setting of his exotic work, and 
much interesting information about the location of his manuscripts and 
typescripts. 

Yet, though Mr. Jonas approaches his subject in a more exacting and 
thoroughgoing spirit than his immediate predecessor, his way of presenting 
his material bears the unmistakable signs of a most unscholarly haste. 
Characteristic of the spirit in which this book was compiled is the fact 
that, a few months after its appearance, the author thought it necessary 
to publish a supplement in the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America. The distribution of the material over the various headings 
testifies to the same precipitation. The chapters on Limited Editions and 
on the chronology of the Fiction, for instance, might very well have been 
telescoped, as most of the information contained in the former is a pointless, 
and even inaccurate (cf. p. 85, s.v. The Unconquered) repetition of what 
has been said in the latter. The index to the translations is equally repetitive, 
while the contents of the collections of short stories should have been 
given under the main heading. The stop-press additions on p. 61 (which 
an early consultation of such a standard work as the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, published in the author's own country, would have 
made superfluous), two other lists of addenda, a loosely inserted sheet 
of errata, and the almost complete absence of cross-references are so many 
other snags in the way of the unwary reader, who is forced to search the 
book in at least three different places before it will yield him the information 
it can give on, say, the translations of Then and Now. The fact that 
neither the parent, nor the subsequent editions, impressions, and issués are 
numbered, only adds to the reader’s bewilderment. But the most serious 
defect of the book, perhaps, in the eye of the bibliographer and specialist 
collector, is the absence of full collations, and the scanty consideration 
given to such important matters as bindings, publication dates, and the 
number of copies printed. A list of the principal early reviews, finally, 
would have enhanced the value of the book for the literary historian. 
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Apart from the general structural defects signalized above I noted the 
following omissions and inaccuracies, which the author might like to correct 
in the enlarged edition he has in view: p. ii: the facsimile signature 
reproduced here is repeated on p. xii; p. 19, s.v. Theatre: add Moses 
Ben-Eliezer's Hebrew translation (Tel-Aviv, 1941); p. 25, s.v. Then and — 
Now, add the (continental) Star Edition (William Heinemann, London, 
1946); p. 26-7: Great Novelists and their Novels and A Writer's Notebook 
wrongly classed as fiction; p. 28: add Schiffbriichig; p. 32: Caesar's Wife, 
published July 1922, should precede East of Suez, which was published 
two months later; p. 64: surely, Maughamania (sic) is a misprint for 
Maughamiana; p. 66: add D. Torbett’s novelization of The Land of Promise 
(E. J. Clode, New York, c. 1914); p. 67 ff.: in an alphabetical arrangement 
authors’ names should precede titles; p. 67: add Déra Eppinger, W. 
Somerset Maugham. Regény és short-story (Budapest, 1930); p. 68: 
title of Stott bibliography misquoted; p. 69: the note on Horace de Carbuccia 
would have been in its place on p. 67; p. 70 ff.: add ‘A Chaotic Play’, 
The Saturday Review (London), 28 Feb. 1903, p. 260-1; ‘An Uncommercial 
Play’, ibid., 5 March 1904, p. 297-8; ‘Jack Straw’, ibid., 4 April 1908, 
p. 431-2; ‘How Dare He?’, ibid., 20 June 1908, p. 782-3; and ‘A Costume 
Play’, ibid., 27 March 1909, p. 399-400, all by Max Beerbohm; ‘Oliver 
Haddo’’s ‘How to Write a Novel! After W. S. Maugham’, Vanity Fair 
(London), 30 Dec. 1908, p. 838-40, which deals with a case of (supposed ?) 
plagiary; and Fred Bason’s study of Maugham, published in the 1945 
issue of The Saturday Book; p. 78: for ‘Penny and Pencil’ read ‘Pencil 
and Rubber’; p. [4] of More Maughamiana: No. 48 already mentioned in 
parent work; p. [6], ibid., add R. Toole Stott’s letter to the Editor, TLS 
(London), 29 Sept. 1950, p. 613. 

In spite of its many shortcomings the book under review is a valuable 
contribution to a vast and complicated field of study; and if it is not the 
full-scale bibliography we had been hoping for, there are good reasons to 
suppose that one day Mr. Jonas will write it. 


Nijmegen. J. G. Rrewa.p. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Index of Printers, Publishers and Booksellers in A. W. Pollard 
and G. R. Redgrave, A short-title catalogue of books printed in 
England, Scotland & Ireland and of English books printed abroad, 
1475-1640. By Paut G. Morrison. ii + 84 pp. Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, c/o University of Virginia 
Library, Charlottesville, Virginia, U.S.A., 1950. $3.50 [London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 30s.] 


Twenty-four years have elapsed between the appearance of the present 
work and the book it indexes, and though the labour involved in its 
compilation cannot compare in magnitude with that which went into the 
original compiling of STC — or as it should be styled since the appearance 
of Dr Wing's sequel: STC 1475-1640 — this long interval is surely a 
measure of the enterprise needed for its inception and successful completion. 
Dr Morrison has indeed rendered a service to English bibliography that 
cannot fail to meet with the deepest gratitude. Only now will it be possible 
to make the fullest use of Pollard and Redgrave's great work, and much 
research that could until now only be carried out laboriously and of 
necessity incompletely, will be greatly simplified. 

Inevitably, the index perpetuates most of the errors of the main work, 
of which bibliographers will by now possess small private collections. 
Dr Morrison is fully aware of these blemishes, and they will be forgiven 
him with pleasure, as indeed they must. The work of revision on the main 
text is still far from complete, and the need for the index was great indeed. 

Finally, there is one small point which should perhaps be mentioned here. 
Where an STC entry takes the form of ‘Anr. issue’, names not repeated 
from the preceding main entry are not indexed, though it is only the 
variant part of the imprint that is recorded in STC. Thus STC 20030a — 
‘[Anr. issue] Sold by J. Grismond, 1635’ actually represents an imprint: 
London. Printed by Adam Islip, and are to be sold by Iohn Grismond, 1635. 
The main entry being always indexed, this is not in itself a serious matter, 
but as Dr Morrison has not explained this practice, the reviewer may 
perhaps be pardoned for doing so. 


The Hague. Jou. GERRITSEN. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXII 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, February 1952 
58. The meaning of the collectives police and clergy differs in at least 


three respects from that of the corresponding individual plurals policemen 
and clergymen. 
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a. ‘Police and clergy’, writes Dr. Wood, ‘suggest that we are referring 
to the persons in their official capacity, whereas policemen and clergymen 
do not. The 1725 clergy signed the declaration in their capacity as 
priests of the Church of England. It would be natural, too, to speak of 
several clergy signing a petition on some religious, moral or social question 
when it might be presumed that their convictions as churchmen were 
involved, and where, therefore, the fact that they were persons in Holy 
Orders was relevant; but if it was a matter unrelated to their office or 
position and where, therefore, they would sign on the same footing as any 
other citizen — for example, the erection of a more convenient bus station 
— we should, I think, use clergymen’. 

Dr. Wood's view is supported by Henry Sweet, who in § 1973 of his 
New English Grammar, with regard to twenty clergy walking in procession 
remarks: ‘here the collective is preferred because it implies that it was 
not a fortuitous assemblage of clergymen, but that they walked in the 
procession through being members of one organization’. 

The observation is no doubt correct. It explains why, reading the title 
of Margery Allingham’s thriller, Police at the Funeral, we are never for 
a moment tempted to think that the funeral was attended by one or two 
friends of the deceased who happened to be policemen, but immediately 
infer that there was a suspicion of foul play. 

b. But there is more to it, we are inclined to think. The noun policeman 
in spite of the vowel-reduction of its last syllable, still distinctly suggests 
a male functionary, witness the existence of its feminine counterpart 
policewoman. In this respect the word is like Englishman, barman, etc., 
and unlike chairman ‘person presiding over a meeting’ or sportsman ‘person 
who likes and practises fair play in life’, ‘one who is prepared to take bold 
risks’, which latter are now indiscriminately applied to male and female 
beings (see Point 12, Vol. XXX. 2, April 1949). The collective police, 
in contradistinction to policemen, can be used to comprise both male and 
female members of the force. It is true that the nature of our quotation 
does not make it likely that there were any women among the posse, but 
this does not invalidate the distinction in general. So much is certain that 
policemen cannot be used to refer to functionaries of either sex. 

c. In popular, every-day use the words policeman and clergyman are 
apt to be taken in a more limited sense than they have as technical terms. 
When Mr. Enfield in Chapter I of The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde describes his nocturnal perambulation through the deserted 
London streets and says ‘at last I got into that state of mind when a man 
listens and begins to long for the sight of a policeman’ he evidently means 
the sight of the homely, uniformed constable on his beat, not a plain-clothes 
detective, inspector, superintendent or commissioner of police, although the 
latter are technically policemen as well. Similarly when we say of a man 
‘His father is a clergyman’, our remark, unless further qualified or 
elucidated in the course of the conversation, will be taken to mean a parish 
priest: a vicar, rector, or dissenting minister; not in the first place one of the 
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higher dignitaries in the ecclesiastical hi¢rarchy as, say, a bishop. CE. 
the parallel case of ‘My nephew is a soldier’ and ‘Montgomery is a great 
soldier’. Police and clergy do not admit of such a double interpretation 
and their use in our quotations leaves us at liberty to think that the 
functionaries and dignitaries referred to were not necessarily of the same 
rank. 

59. The sentences quoted under a. show that the usual statement in 
grammars to the effect that it’s no use is one of those expressions that are 
always followed by the gerund, finds no foundation in fact; it is apparently 
also construed with the verb stem. Nor, incidentally, is it always ‘followed’ 
by the ‘gerund’; the verbal ing and the verb stem are also found as preceding 
subjects: talking is no use; he realized that to go on like this was no use. 

(i) The difference between it’s no use asking Tod and it’s no use to 
ask Tod is admirably explained by Dr. Wood, whom we quote with more 
than usual pleasure and approval. 

‘The difference between the gerund and the infinitive was discussed 
in an earlier reply (Point 5, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, December 1948), when 
it was pointed out that usually the gerund is more general and the infinitive 
more specific. I think the same principle applies here. In the first and 
third sentences of group a. the fact that a particular person is mentioned 
helps to make the statement more specific, and probably they both refer 
to a specific situation — hence the use of the infinitive. 

In group 6. a specific situation may also be in question, but the writer or 
speaker is quoting a general principle as applicable to it — hence the gerund. 

It would, of course, be possible to say /t’s no use asking Tod and It’s no 
use arguing with Selma, but then, I think, the implication would be that 
we are applying a general statement to the present situation: Selma is a 
person who.is not usually amenable to argument, hence she is not likely to 
be amenable in the present case; Tod's disposition or circumstances make 
it unlikely that he will comply with a request or an invitation.’ 

We are in complete agreement with Dr. Wood's views. The difference, 
then, may briefly be formulated as follows: when it’s no use is construed 
with a verbal ing (with or without a formal subject it) the reference is to 
a general truth, or, if the sentence applies to a specific case, that specific 
case is viewed sub specie generalitatis; when the expression is construed 
with a verb stem it refers to a particular occasion only. 

(ii) What part of the sentence is the verbal ing or the verb stem in 
It’s no use asking (to ask) Tod? The answer usually given in grammars 
is that it is a provisional (anticipatory) subject, and the verbal the ‘real’ 
or ‘deferred’ subject. This interpretation has always seeméd unsatisfactory 
to us; it may (or may not) be good logic, it is certainly bad grammar. It 
would obviously only be tenable if It’s no use asking (to ask) Tod meant 
the same thing as Asking (To ask) Tod is no use, and even if this were 
true the syntactic identification would exclude the possibility of accounting 
for it. But we are fortunately spared this dilemma, for the elements of 
sentences of this type can never be inverted without an appreciable alteration 
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in the meaning. The nature of the difference can only be made clear in 
extensive contexts. In English Studies Vol. XXV, No. 6 (December 1943) 
and XXVI, No. 3 (June 1944) we devoted two papers to the subject. All 
we can do here is to repeat the conclusions we arrived at there; readers 
interested in the matter must be referred to the articles in question. Front- 
position of the verbal is found for reasons of emphasis (especially con- 
trasting emphasis), or for connecting purposes, and it also makes for greater 
abstraction of expression. The fact that such conditions only obtain in rare 
cases probably accounts for the far greater frequency of the construction 
with formal it. Still, either construction has its own sphere of usefulness; 
in an actual situation only one expresses our thought with accuracy-and to 
gloss over their essential difference is to blur out a fine distinction which 
English in contrast with many other languages can make. 

In our opinion the verbal in sentences of the type under discussion must 
be interpreted as an adjunct completing the predicative no use, much in the 
same way as breeding sheep is an adjunct in Samuel Butler made his money 
breeding sheep in Australia, although the two cases are of course not 
entirely parallel. 

(iii) The reason why the verb stem is never found in It’s no use crying 
over spilt milk is obviously that it is a proverb and as such a statement of 
general applicability. Cf. the exclusive use of the verbal ing in Saving is 
having, talking mends no holes, teaching is an ill-paid job, etc. 

60. The N.E.D. s.v. commence declares that ‘the word is precisely 
equivalent to the native begin’. We doubt whether this is true. Our 
quotations supply three examples where commence could not be replaced by 
begin and few, we trust, will be prepared to maintain that the opposite 
change would be possible in cases like the following: the alphabet begins 
with A — his name has escaped me, I think it begins with W — the dog 
began to bark — I am beginning to think you may be right after all — 
presently it began to rain — she had of late begun to feel lonely — if you 
wake up baby she will begin to cry, and many more of the like. 

The N.E.D. adds that begin is preferred in ordinary use, whereas com- 
mence has more formal associations with law and procedure, combat, divine 
service, and ceremonial, so that we can say to commence an action, a law- 
suit, legal proceedings, military operations, and divine service commences 
at eleven. But since Dr. Murray wrote this, things have changed and 
Wyld in his Universal English Dictionary has no hesitation in declaring 
that commence ‘has now fallen to vulgar use and fastidious speakers more 
often use begin instead’. But this reduces the question to a matter of style, 
whereas we hold that there is also a decided difference in meaning. It is 
true that in Murray's examples of commence we might also use begin, but 
it is equally true that in the sentences quoted by us in the February number 
of this journal and in the examples we gave just now, a change would be 
impossible, and that not on stylistic, but on semantic grounds. There must 
be a difference in meaning somewhere. 

It is true that there is a great deal of overlapping and that there are 
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many cases where either verb could be used. We agree with Wyld and 
Fowler (Dictionary of Modern English Usage) that commence in such 
cases is a genteelism, a pedantic affectation. That it was so already in 
George Eliot's time can be inferred from her remark that “Things never 
began with Mr. Borthrop Trumbull; they always commenced, both in private 
life and in his handbills’. We will leave this stylistic side of the matter 
alone and restrict ourselves to the semantic differences. An exhaustive 
discussion is of course impossible; all we can do here is to indicate the 
direction in which the difference in our opinion is to be sought. 

Begin is used to the exclusion of commence: 

a. when it marks the point of contact with something else: the Cromwell 
Road begins here. 

b. when it denotes the first item of a static series: the alphabet begins 
with A — his name begins with W — the week begins with Sunday. 

c. when it expresses the transition from one state to another: the day 
was beginning to dawn. 

d. when it denotes the inception of an activity that is looked upon as 
involuntary, unconscious, intuitive or at any rate not deliberate and 
concerted: the dog began to bark — if you wake up baby she will begin to 
cry — He began to yawn. It is no doubt for this reason that natural 
phenomena can only be said to begin, not to commence: it began to rain. 

Commence has a much more restricted meaning than begin. It is not 
used of states or occurrences, but exclusively of the inception or the initial 
stage(s) of deliberate human activities generally of long duration 
and conducted according to plans. Dr. Wood remarks, justly we think, 
that several members of the audience commenced heckling the speaker 
implies that they were taking the first steps in what was a concerted plan, 
an implication that would be absent if begin had been used. We are also 
inclined to think that commenced heckling suggests a longer duration than 
began to heckle, and agree with Dr. Wood that the durative character 
of the verbal ing makes us view the activity as a whole. It will be noted 
in this connection that to commence a law-suit, military operations, 
hostilities, expressions which, it seems to us, can still be used with propriety 
in written English and without the stigma of pedantry or vulgarism 
attaching to them, suggest deliberation, planning, forethought, that they 
view the activities as a whole, and that the proceedings may reasonably 
be expected to last a long time. 

In our quotations (to commence playwright, pamphleteer, author) the 
synonymous verb cannot be used. When the verb is construed with a 
noun-complement denoting a vocation, career, or permanent social status, 
we only find to commence. The NED. marks the construction as archaic. 
We beg to differ. It is traditional, not archaic. Our quotations are of 
recent date; two of them are contemporary. It may well be that it goes 
back to a Middle English rendering of incipere, which in Medieval Latin 
was used in the sense of ‘to take the full degree of Master or Doctor in 
any faculty at a University’, a meaning which still lives on in the term 
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commencement (day) ‘day on which the degrees of master and doctor are 
conferred’, as used at Cambridge, Trinity College, Dublin, and in American 
Universities. But historical explanations never explain linguistic facts fully. 
Why, it may be asked, should it be exactly this sense of Latin incipere 
that has lived on? Surely the word was also used in other formulas, for 
instance in manuscripts to open a story: Incipit Historia Damonis, which 
Middle English manuscripts generally render by Here Begynneth ... We 
can only repeat what we have said before: we only take over such elements 
of older syntactic and semantic systems as accord with our sense of living 
linguistic values. In locutions like those under discussion (to commence 
playwright, etc), to commence is the word that to a contemporary speaker 
of English suggests itself as appropriate, because a career or vocation is 
the result of a deliberate choice and may reasonably be looked upon as of 
long duration. 

The difference between commence and begin may well seem a matter 
of idiom rather than of grammar, and therefore hardly suitable for discussion 
in this column. But there is also a syntactic side to the question. The 
fact that to commence suggests a course of action thought of as lasting 
some, and often a considerable time, explains why the verb is almost 
exclusively construed with a verbal ing, the construction with the verb stem 
being rare, and as the NED states, ‘objected to by stylists’. The explanation 
is evidently to be found in the durative character of the verbal ing, to which 
we have more than once had occasion to refer. 


The June number will contain a new set of questions. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


The Dream of Learning. An Essay on The Advancement of 
Learning, Hamlet and King Lear. By D. G. JAMEs. 126 pp. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1951. 12s. 6d. net. 


In, this thoughtful book, which contains the text of four lectures delivered at Oxford in 
February 1950, the Bristol Professor of English Literature compares Shakespeare's 
significance, as exemplified by his two greatest tragedies, with Bacon s. Bacon ‘speaks 
the twofold gospel of sheer faith and of natural philosophy’; he also ‘looked ahead a few 
generations to a New Atlantis brought about by the play of reason as he conceived it’. 
Shakespeare ‘writes without faith and without philosophy, and with no apparent concern 
with science’; the reason, as it acted in his less interested mind, ‘saw evil still, and 
suffering; but he also saw a certain power in human nature to overcome the world and 
to make the world fade in our imaginations and leave not a rack behind’. 

Like Clifford Leech in his book on Shakespeare's Tragedies, Professor James insists 
on the secular character of Shakespeare's imagination: ‘Shakespeare, then, worked in a 
time of intellectual uncertainty and philosophical barrenness which Bacon did little enough 
to mitigate. But besides, if Shakespeare could not draw upon a strong philosophical 
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system or tradition, he also did not write as a man of faith. He may have died a Papist; 
he did not write as a Christian. This seems certain. He writes without a philosophy; 
and we cannot say that his writings are Christian writings. And yet he conducted a 
poetic and dramatic exploration of human experience which is without parallel for both 
depth and range in the world’s history.’ — Z. 


The Romantic Agony. By Mario Praz. Oxford University 
Press. S1951= 30s: 


The Imperial Theme. By G. Whitson Knicut. London: 
Methuen. 1951. 21s. 


Both these books were reviewed in these columns when they first appeared.1 Professor 
Praz’s impressive study in the psycho-pathology of the Romantic Movement has been 
enlarged by 46 pages of after-thoughts. He disclaims any direct concern with the literary 
merits of the authors discussed, but he concludes that the nineteenth century 

‘makes use of every kind of exoticism and electicism to distract the restlessness of its 

exasperated senses and to make up for its lack both of a profound faith and of an 

authentic style’. 
Occasionally, we may feel that Professor Praz goes astray, as when he suggests that 
Blake was sadistic; and it is arguable that he should emphasize the distinction between 
the treatment of incest in The Cenci and the treatment of sadism by Swinburne, for Shelley 
disapproved of his villain. But one can only admire the range of Professor Praz’s learning 
and the masterly way his book is organized. 

The new edition of Mr. Wilson Knight's book differs from the old only in the addition 
of three brief notes and a new preface. This book is one of his best, and it is a pity 
that he should display such anxiety about the reception of his work. He is perturbed by 
the fact that later critics have got the credit for his ideas, and by what he considers to be 
the unreasonable hostility of academic critics. The tone of the new preface is not likely 
to improve matters. He claims that the interpreter sees a Shakespeare play from within, 
while the critic sees it from outside; and his conviction of the futility of most academic 
criticism is as thinly disguised as the high opinion he has of ‘interpretation’. At his 
best Mr. Knight is a very good critic indeed; but not all readers will be reconciled to 
the apocalyptic fervour manifest here and there in his preface: “There are voices speaking 
to us, offering to lead us into new and strange waters, and among new heights.’ 


Liverpool. KENNETH Muir. 


The American Drama Since 1930. Essays on Playwrights and 


Plays. By JosEpH MErsaAnp. 188 pp. New York: The Modern 
Chapbooks. 1949. Price $2.—. 


This is a collection of essays originally written for The Players Magazine and dealing 
with certain, though by no means all the outstanding characteriscics of modern American 
drama. The first part of the study is devoted to four American playwrights viz. George 
S. Kaufman, Elmer Rice, Clare Boothe and Clifford Odets, the chapter on the latter 
being the most systematic and instructive, whilst the other three hardly go beneath the 
surface. The subtitle of the chapter on George S. Kaufman for example is ‘Master of 


1 See E, S. XV (1933) 186 ff.; XVI (1934) 36 ff. 
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Technique’, but there is no analysis of the special qualities of his technique nor of the 
nature of his wit. A second part of the book deals with four particular trends in 
modern American drama. The first essay gives a clear and interesting account of the 
development of the so-called biographical plays and of the changes in their aspects; the 
second offers a plausible explanation of the passing of the drama of social significance, 
the third deals with women playwrights, and the fourth and last discusses the 
rediscovery of imaginative drama and stresses the fact that in this field the centre of 
innovation has shifted from Europe to America. 

In spite of its rather uneven qualities the book is on the whole a useful contribution 
to the study of modern drama and may, in some ways, serve as a supplement to the 
bigger works of Joseph Wood Krutch and Edmond M. Gagey. A few statements partly 
left over from an earlier edition should not go uncorrected. One cannot now very well 
speak of ‘the deadening censorship which has practically destroyed the dramatic output 
of Europe’, nor will a European observer share the author's attitude who tends to judge 
the success or failure of a play almost exclusively in terms of longer or shorter runs on 
Broadway. 


Ziirich. H. STRAUMANN. 


Periodicals Received 


Etudes Anglaises. V, 1. Févr. 1952. R. W. Zandvoort, A Critique of Jespersen’s 
Modern English Grammar. — M. Pollet, Skelton et le Yorkshire. — R. Lamar, 
Samuel Butler 4 I'Ecole du Roi. — J. J. Mayoux, La Création du Réel chez W. 
Faulkner. — Etudes Critiques. — Comptes Rendus, — Chronique. — Revue des Revues. 


Philological Quarterly. XXVII, 3. July 1948.1 B. Weaver, Pre-Promethean Thought 
in the prose of Shelley. — E. L. Surtz, S. J., Epithets in Pope's Messiah. — J. Kline, 
Three Doctors and Smollett’s Lady of Quality. — J. Parr, John Rastell’s Geographical 
Knowledge of America. — J. A. Walker, The Rank-Number Relationship of Adjectival 
Suffixes in Old English. — J. A. S. McPeek, Keats and the Palice of Honour. — 
D. M. McKeithan, The Occasion of Mark Twain's Speech On Foreign Critics. — 
D. V. Erdman, Blake, Flaxman, and the £100. — Id. XXVII, 4. Oct. 1948. R. W. 
Babcock, Mr. Stoll Revisited Twenty Years After. — M. Kallich, The Meaning 
of Archibald Alison’s Essays on Taste. — V. C. Hopkins, The Influence of Goethe 
on Emerson’s Aésthetic Theory. — J. M. Patrick, Robert Burton's Utopianism. — 
J. V. Cunningham, Statius, Keats, and Wordsworth. — D. Dodson, Middleton's 
Livia. — Id. XXVIII, 1. Jan. 1949. Studies in Milton: Essays in Memory of Elbert N. 
S. Thompson (1877-1948). D. C. Allen, Some Theories of the Growth and Origin of 
Language in Milton's Age. — A. Barker, Structural Pattern in Paradise Lost. — 
J. S. Diekhoff, The Trinity MS and the Dictation of Paradise Lost — F. M. 
Ekfeit, Latinate Diction in Milton's English Prose. — H. Fletcher, Milton's Private 
Library — An Additional Title. — J. M. French, Milton's Homes and Investments. — 
A. H. Gilbert, Is Samson Agonistes Unifished? — M. Y. Hughes, Milton and the 
Sense of Glory. — W. B. Hunter, Jr., The Sources of Milton's Prosody. — W. R. 
Parker, The Date of Samson Agonistes. — E. E. Stoll, A Postcript to “Give the 
Devil His Due”. — K. Svendsen, Epic Address and Reference and the Principle of 
Decorum in Paradise Lost. — G. C. Taylor, Did Milton Read Robert Crofts’ A 
Paradise Within Us or The Happy Mind? — A. S. P. Woodhouse, Notes on Milton's 
Views on the Creation: The Initial Phases. Id. XXVIII, 2. April 1949. G. L. Hen- 
drickson, Elizabethan Quantitative Hexameters. — J. W. Clark, Observations on 
Certain Differences in Vocabulary between Cleanness and Sir Gawain and the Green 


1) See E. S., Dec. 1951, p. 288. 
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Knight. — C. H. Wheat, A Pore Helpe, Ralph Roister Doister, and Three Laws. — 
W. A. Turner, Milton, Marvell and “Dradon” at Cromwell's Funeral. — A. D. 
McKillop, Wedding Bells for Pamela. — M. J. Donahue, The Revision of 
Tennyson's Sir Galahad. — D. C. Allen, Correction. — Id. XXVIII, 3. July 1949. 
A. Friedman and L. A. Landa, English Literature, 1660—1800: A Current Biblio- 
graphy. — J. R. Moore, Steele’s Unassigned Tract against the Earl of Oxford. — 
C. B. Woods, Fielding’s Epilogue for Theobald. — G. B. Evans, The Text of 
Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765). — Id. XXVIII, 4. Oct. 1949. A. Brown, The Play of 
Wit and Science by John Redford. — J. E. Savage, The “Gaping Wounds” in the 
Text of Philaster. — D. Mallam, Some Inter-Relationships of Shenstone’s Essays, 
Letters, and Poems. — D. V. Erdman, William Blake’s Exactness in Dates. — E. T. 
McLaughlin, “The Mermaid of Galloway” and “La Belle Dame Sans Merci”. — 
R. H. West, Milton and Michael Psellus.s — H. J. Webb, English Translations of 
Caesar's Commentaries in the Sixteenth Century. — A. Holaday, William Browne's 
Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke. — E. S. Merton, Sir Thomas Browne's Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. — M. Bloomfield, Chaucer’s Summoner and the Girls of the 
Diocese. — P. N. Siegel, Donne’s Paradoxes and Problems. — D. T. C. Eaves, The 
Second Edition of Thomas Gray's Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat. — C. A. 
Zimansky, Edward Ravenscroft’s First Play. — R. H. Perkinson, A Note on 
Dryden's Religio Laici, — D. Thaler, Tennyson and Whittier. — Id. XXIX, 1. Jan. 
1950. E. E. Stoll, “Multi-Consciousness” in the Theatre. — J. A. Bryant, Jr., 
Milton and the Art of History: A Study of Two Influences on A Brief History of 
Moscovia. — J. G. Eaker, Galsworthy and the Modern Mind. — R. S. Kinsman, 
The “Buck” and the “Fox” in Skelton’s Why Come Ye Nat fo Courte. — H. J. Leon, 
Classical Sources for the Garden Scene in Richard IJ. — W. Ringler, Master Drant’s 
Rules. — W. J. Olive, Imitation of Shakespeare in Middleton's The Family of Love. — 
M. E. Knapp, Garrick’s Verses to the Marquis of Rockingham. — N. F. Ford 
Empson's and Ransom’s Mutilations of Texts. — W. K. Winnsatt, Jr., Philosophic 
Words. — Id. XXIX, 2. April 1950. J. R. Derby, The Romantic Movement: A 
Selective and Critical Bibliography. — S. Schoenbaum, Hengist, King of Kent and 
Sexual Preoccupation in Jacobean Drama. — C. F. Strauch, The Manuscript Relation- 
ships of Emerson's “Days”. — J. L. Jackson, Three Notes on Richard Edwards’ 
Damon and, Pithias. — E. Stone, A Further Note on Daisy Miller and Cherbuliez. — 
J. C. Maxwell, Steps fo the Temple: 1646 and 1648. — Id. XXIV, 3. July 1950. 
W. C. Curry, Some Travels of Milton’s Satan and the Road to Hell. — A. Fried- 
man and L. A. Landa, English Literature, 1660—1800: A Current Bibliography. — 
D. M. Foerster, Scottish Primitivism and the Historical Approach. — J. J. Camp- 
bell, Sir David Dalrymple's Ballad Work. — W. J. Ong, SJ., J. S. Mill's Pariah Poet. 
— J. F. Gilliam, Scylla and Sin. — E. R. Purpus, Some Notes on a Deistical Essay 
Aftributed to Dryden. — R. Halsband, Two New Letters from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague to Alexander Pope. — Id. XXIV, 4. Oct. 1950. B. Weaver, Pre-Prome- 
thean Thought in Three Longer Poems of Shelley. — F. B. Newman, Sir Fulke 
Greville and Giordano Bruno: A Possible Echo. — D. Louthan, The Tome-Tomb 
Pun in Renaissance England. — G. W. Landrum, St. George Redivivus. — E. L. 
Surtz, SJ., Logic in Utopia. — M. Schlauch, Historical Precursors of Chaucer's 
Constance. — V. Freimarck, Joseph Trapp'’s Advanced Conception of Metaphor. — 
R. D. Havens, A Theft in The Annual Register. — B. T. Stewart, Hermetic 
Symbolism in Henry Vaughan’s “The Night". — F. L. Jones, Hogg's Peep at 
Elizabeth Shelley. — R. J. Schoeck, Sir Thomas More and Lincoln's Inn Revels. — 
W. F. McNeir, Marston versus Davies and Terpsichore. — B. B. Cohen, Haydon, 
Hunt, and Scott and Six Sonnets (1816) by Wordsworth, — M. Miller, The Heir 
in the Merchant's Tale. — Th. B. Stroup, The “Speaking Picture” Realized: Sidney's 
45th Sonnet. — P. N. Siegel, Angelo’s Precise Guards. — L. W. Coolidge, That 
Two-Handed Engine. — P. G. Ruggiers, Tyrants of Lombardy in Dante and Chaucer 


The Authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen 


Anyone attempting to ascribe non-canonical plays or parts of plays to 
Shakespeare is faced with an even more difficult task than in other cases 
of doubtful authorship. Not so much because of the difficulty of 
recognising his style but because of the tremendous body of prejudice one 
has to overcome. The canon of Shakespeare’s works has been conned 
so religiously and invested with such an odour of divinity that conditioned 
aesthetic reflexes have been established in most critics which place him in 
a very special position — his beauties have received an additional glamour 
both through familiarity from childhood and through a constant chorus 
of praise. Middleton, Webster and the rest are judged on their merits 
— with Shakespeare it is almost impossible to be objective. And it can 
hardly be denied that a quite considerable part of Shakespeare criticism 
is sheer bardolatry, praising indiscriminately what in others is overlooked 
or even condemned; a mixed metaphor in Shakespeare is no longer a 
mixed metaphor — it is the white heat of imagination fusing apparent 
incompatibles. It may be so, but is one always ‘sure that the white heat 
is not merely the critic's, and that he might not hesitate to produce it for 
any author less firmly established than Shakespeare? And this difficulty 
is especially likely to operate with passages outside the canon of Shake- 
speare’s works. The critic feels something to be missing; can he be sure, 
however, that what he misses is not merely the adventitious aura which 
surrounds the canon? 

There are, moreover, further difficulties in his path. One, though it 
no doubt operates unconsciously in the critic's mind, is none the less a 
real danger. By accepting a non-canonical piece as Shakespeare’s he 
commits himself much further than by denying it. If in the latter case 
he should eventually be proved wrong he can always excuse himself by 
declaring the poetry below the master’s standard. But if he should turn 
out to have mistaken mere humanity for divinity he has compromised 
himself irredeemably. It is probably this fear that is somehow at the 
back of a rather marked tendency to judge of Shakespeare’s presence 
only by the standard of his best work, if not of something even higher. 
And further there is at present an unfortunate but wide-spread scepticism 
regarding philological methods for which the pseudo-philology of the late 
J. M. Robertson is probably chiefly responsible. 

The first difficulty is however the most potent, and it is perhaps nowhere 
better exemplified than in the very different treatment meted out to The 
Two Noble Kinsmen and Henry VIII, two plays which present almost 
identical problems, but which are almost never treated, on a level. Henry 
VIII belongs to the canon; Shakespeare's part in it is seldom called in 
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serious doubt, and desperate attempts are made to prove the very broken- 
backed affair a work of genius. Even more, since several of the most 
moving parts of the play are in Fletcher's style, and it cannot be admitted 
that humanity may at times surpass divinity, the tendency of recent years 
has been to take them from Fletcher and give them to the master* 
Admitted that there are certain slight differences from Fletcher's usual 
style here”, the same differences occur in the Fletcher parts of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen; yet it has occurred to nobody to point them out*, for 
the play does not belong to the cancn, it is not surrounded by the divine 
aura. Yet it has at least as good a right to stand there as Pericles, if 
not as Henry VIII itself. 

To examine, first, the external evidence. It is in fact extraordinarily 
strong, so strong that it cannot be dismissed without very cogent counter- 
arguments, which would have to be far more definite than the usual 
vague admission that the style is certainly similar to Shakespeare’s but 
his genius is lacking. The play was ertered in the Stationers’ Register 
on April 8, 1634, as by Fletcher and Shakespeare, and published in the 
same year with the same attribution, as acted by the King’s Men at 
Blackfriars. Seventeenth century attributions are notoriously uncertain; 
many of them must have rested on mere guess-work, if not the deliberate 
desire to deceive. Yet a large number of them are substantially correct, 
and though such an attribution, especially when made after the death of 
the author, is never absolutely binding, it must be accepted until proved 
impossible. And this attribution is in itself of considerable weight. The 
Fletcher-Shakespeare combine was not well established in the minds of 
the public — The Two Noble Kinsmen is, in fact, the only published play 
ascribed to the pair — and if the publisher, who bears a good name for 
honesty in this respect, was in any doubt as to the authorship, it would 
have been far more natural for him, and from the point of view of sales 
no less attractive, to attribute the play to the well-known Beaumont and 
Fletcher combination, then at the height of its popularity. The more 
unusual and unconventional the attribution the greater its weight in fact, 
and this one, being in itself highly unconventional, is very hard to dismiss. 

Further, though the idea of a Fletcher-Shakespeare combination was not 
common property in the seventeenth century, we have independent 
testimony that it did exist, for, nearly twenty years after Waterson’s 
attribution, Moseley entered in the Stationers’ Register on September 9, 
1653, The History of Cardenio, which he similarly ascribed to Fletcher 
and Shakespeare. This play is undoubtedly to be identified with the 
Cardano, Cardenno, Cardema or Cardenna produced at court twice by 
the King’s Men in 1612, and probably further with Theobald’s garbled 


1 P. Alexander, Conjectural History, or Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, Essays and Studies, 
Vol. XVI, 1930, pp. 85-120, Wilson Knight, The Crown of Life, Oxford, 1947. 

2 oa she Maxwell, Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, Chapel Hill, 1939, 
pp. 54-73. 


® I discuss these points in a book on Fletcher which I hope to publish shortly. 
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version which he entitled Double Falsehood or The Distressed Lovers and 
gave to the world as ‘written originally by W. Shakespeare and now 
revised and adapted to the stage’ by himself. Theobald knew nothing 
of Moseley’s entry, and had therefore no reason to imitate Fletcher if he 
was deliberately perpetrating a forgery, yet a Fletcheresque strain was 
recognised in the play already by Theobald’s contemporaries, and Oliphant 
succeeded in separating out from the mists of Theobald the parts of both 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, so that there is very good reason indeed to 
suppose that Theobald was working from a genuine original by the pair‘. 
Further, it is practically certain that Fletcher had a hand in Henry VIII®, 
produced in 1613, to which same year The Two Noble Kinsmen is also 
attributed on internal evidence. The separate independent evidence for 
attributing each of these plays to Shakespeare and Fletcher individually 
is very strong. Were it considerably weaker than it is, however, the 
combination of the evidence constitutes an almost impregnable position. 
For it is in the nature of evidence that the probability rises with each 
independent corroboration not arithmetically but geometrically. These 
three plays form together a complex of links in a chainwork of evidence; 
their greatest strength lies not so much in the separate strength of each 
one as in the total pattern that they form. To destroy this pattern it is 
not enough to cast aspersions on the strength of the separate links; some 
objective connection between them would have to be proved to explain 
away the overwhelming coincidence that these three plays, whose outward 
history of transmission is so different, should, each for various reasons, 
though in two cases on good external evidence, be attributable to 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, should, again on sound and independent 
evidence, have been written within a year of one another, and that the 
internal evidence should go so far to support the external. In such 
circumstances it would be enough if the internal evidence was merely not 
definitely absurd. But it is much stronger than that; it is in fact strong 
enough to stand by itself for each play separately and without support 
from the really irrefutable combination of external testimonies. 

The opponents of Shakespeare’s participation in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
have indeed unanimously admitted defeat from the very outset by evading 
the responsibility of treating the group as a whole, by trying to break 
up the complex and wilfully disregarding the external evidence. As 
matters stand, the onus of proof lies with the anti-Shakespeare-Fletcherians; 
it is they who must bring proof of the impossibility — and nothing short 
of impossibility will do to outweigh the external evidence — of the 
Shakespeare-Fletcher authorship of the group. There is indeed one, and 
only one, piece of external evidence to bring against the above array of facts 
— The Two Noble Kinsmen did not receive the stamp of Heminges and 


4 E.H.C. Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, New Haven, 1927, pp. 282-302. 
5 For reasons of space I reserve my arguments against Professors B. Maxwell and 
P, Alexander for another opportunity. 
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Condell’s approval and was not admitted to the Folio. If it was a question 
of a play attributed solely to Shakespeare the argument would be strong, 
though scarcely damning even then. For manuscripts did get mislaid, and 
also human memory, after a period of ten years, is not infallible — it 
would be perfectly possible for Shakespeare’s colleagues to have forgotten 
one of his many plays. But as matters stand there is no need to imagine 
any such all too human error. It is a question not of a play by Shake- 
speare outright, but of one in the main by an equally honoured author 
to which Shakespeare contributed about a quarter of the whole, and 
Heminges and Condell were perfectly justified in excluding the play 
as being the work in the main of another author, just as Waterson regarded 
Fletcher as the more important collaborator and placed his name first. 
While Henry VIII, where Shakespeare's share was larger, though still not 
the lion’s share, was included in the Folio. 

The result of this discrimination is that The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
now approached along a path beset with signboards spelling ‘Caution ! 
Spurious !’ instead of with the cathedral hush and tip-toe awe with which 
the canon is regarded, where any adverse comment appears as sacrilege. 
One is here free to regard a mixed metaphor as a mixed metaphor and 
not a characteristic swiftness of language, one has not been taught to fall 
into ecstasies over some perfectly commonplace touch as that the full 
heart finds no words for speech. One can complain that ‘the whole story 
wants moral discrimination and modesty’®, conveniently forgetting All's 
Well or even Cymbeline. One can declare that the scene of the invocations 
(Vi), though gorgeous rhetoric, is tedious and dramatically inept and that 
it is impossible for Shakespeare to have foisted it in at the very climax of 
the play’, forgetting the tediousness of the scene between Malcolm and 
Macduff in Macbeth, or of Edmund's lascivious intrigues in King Lear, 
which come at precisely similar points in those plays, forgetting indeed that 
such episodic digressions between climax and catastrophe are a rather 
typical mark of Shakespeare's technique. Or one can petulantly condemn 
the magnificent opening as operatic clap-trap and ballet dancing®, for- 
getting how often Shakespeare's openings, e.g. in Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Caesar, Othello, form a sort of prologue or overture that again has ‘not 
much to do with the action of the play.’ Yet how easy would it be for 
bardolatry, or even conscientious desire to make the best out of the 
play instead of the worst, to find a justification for these scenes. The 
sorrow of the queens is in fact an extremely important element in the 
atmosphere of the play — it excuses the harshness of the treatment 
allotted to the two captives, and it strikes a deeper chord that finds its 
resolution in the death of Arcite at the end, which without that preparation 
would seem too sudden, crude and cruel. Far from being mere verbiage 


® Shelley, Correspondence, August 20, 1818. 


: ce Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 1918, p. xliv. 
bid. 
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and clap-trap the solemn operatic opening might well be claimed as a 
stroke of genius which pulls the play into shape and which a Shakespeare 
alone could have hit on. And in the same way the invocations with their 
transference of human jealousies into the plane of a conflict between Mars 
and Venus, with their introduction of the theme of destiny, prepare us for, 
and reconcile us with, the ending, motivate it and make it appear as 
inevitable, instead of a chance trick of fortune. The two scenes have 
always been recognised as the high points of the play poetically — what is 
too often overlooked is that there is a purpose behind their careful elabor- 
ation, that they are indeed key-points for the artistic effect. Far from 
being an argument against Shakespeare’s authorship, the supposed dramatic 
ineptness of these scenes is a proof rather of wilful blindness on the part 
of their critics, 

Another favourite argument against Shakespeare is the supposed poverty 
of the portraiture. Yet here the tendency is rather to blame Shakespeare 
or his supposed understudy for work which is in any case admitted to be 
Fletcher's, and again to close the eyes to Shakespeare’s own weaknesses 
in this respect. For however great a master of portraiture Shakespeare 
had been, it cannot be denied that in his later plays, from Coriolanus on, 
his interest in personalities had disappeared. Imogen and Miranda won 
the approval of the Victorians by their sweet insipidity. Sweet and 
womanly in the white nightgown tradition they may be, but there is no 
variety, no individuality to them — place them beside a Rosalind, a 
Viola, or even a Juliet, and how lacking in modelling they appear, how 
sentimental and wishy-washy! And what is to be said of the impossible 
Leontes, of that dull stick Posthumus or the prosy and cantankerous 
Prospero? Magnificent poetry is often put into their mouths, and on that 
account one bears with them, forgets of what flimsy material they are 
made; but as portraits how poor and unindividual they seem even beside 
many of Fletcher’s more successful figures. And if within the frame of 
a complete play Shakespeare, towards the end of his career, produced 
no figures worthy to stand beside those of his best period — with the 
characteristic exception of the supernatural inventions Ariel and Caliban 
which seem to have aroused the old creative imagination in him —, it 
is hardly to be expected that with only a few odd scenes at his disposal, 
many of them such as to give small opportunity for portraiture, he should 
~ not have produced of his best. Yet nothing short of the best will satisfy 
most of his critics — surely a mistake in method! The question is not 
whether Palamon and Arcite in the Shakespeare scenes are as full of life as 
Othello and Macbeth, or even as Benedict and Claudio, but are they 
markedly worse than the puppets of Cymbeline? Should it not be con- 
ceded that they are in fact better? 

However, to be just, the argument from the portraiture is not based 
entirely on the quality but, to some extent at least, on the kind, and it 
is Emilia who is regarded as the touchstone. She is lacking in the innate 
nobility of the true Shakespearian heroine. To quote Tucker Brooke: 
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‘In the most distinctly un-Fletcherian scenes of all she is what Dr. 
Furnivall has called her, ‘‘a silly lady's maid or shop girl, not knowing her 
own mind, up and down like a bucket in a well’”.’® And to drive the point 
home he adds in a footnote: ‘Note, for instance, her really revolting wishy- 
washiness and ingrained sensuality in what are perhaps her best scenes, 
IV. ii (the portrait scene) and V. iii. Yet the portrait scene, far from 
being the most un-Fletcherian scene of all, is pure Fletcher and has 
never been given to anyone else. And it is only in that scene that the 
‘ingrained sensuality’ appears — it is lacking in V. iii, the Shakespeare 
scene, which on the other hand contains a touch which in any of the 
Folio plays surely would have been hailed as a masterly instance of true 
Shakespearian delicacy of feeling — Emilia’s refusal to watch the tournament 
which must end with the death of one of her lovers, a delicacy which 
Chaucer's heroine does not display. It is true Emilia does not know her 
own mind here either; indeed, how should she, knowing nothing of either 
lover and consenting to marriage not from love but out of pity and in order 
to save at least one valuable life? Had she had any preference, had she 
not found any choice impossible, there would have been no play, and the 
blame for her vacillation lies neither with Shakespeare nor with Fletcher 
but with Chaucer or rather Boccaccio. In short, Emilia’s position is, for 
the modern reader at least, painful and even revolting, and utterly 
unsuitable for the depth of treatment that its development as a drama 
necessitates; though for a period when marriage was in any case regarded 
as a matter of convenience to be decided by the parents it would be 
considerably less so. But granted that the Knight’s Tale was not a good 
choice for dramatic treatment, is that any argument against the author of 
All's Well and The Winter's Tale being concerned in it? Yet that is 
probably the root of the difficulty — the apparent inability of so many 
critics to differentiate between the weakness, and that probably only from 
the modern point of view, of the source, and the treatment to which it 
has been subjected, which is alone germane to the question, the feeling of 
uneasiness, or even repugnance, which the story, treated emotionally or 
psychologically, inevitably produces, and which to the bardolators is 
irreconcilable with Shakespeare's participatic 1 in the play. And one feels 
tolerably certain that those same bardolators who now are ready to find 
deep beauties and philosophy in so thoroughly unsatisfactory a play as All's 
Well, or at least try to find an excuse for it by postulating some purely 
imaginary but terrific personal crisis that left its unfortunate author 
emotionally and intellectually bankrupt on the brink of a nervous break- 
down, would, were it not for the fact of its inclusion in the Folio, be 
equally obstinate in regarding it as spurious. 

Turning to Tucker Brooke’s summing up of the problem: ‘Metrical and 
external evidence agree in proving that, if Shakespeare wrote any part of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen in its present form, he must have done so during 
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the very last period of his career. But rich as the language and verse 
are in Shakespearian reminiscence, there is practically nothing in character- 
ization or dramatic structure which points to the author of The Tempest; 
while such defects as the ambiguous personality of Emilia, the failure 
properly to distinguish between Palamon and Arcite and the low dramatic 
pitch of the doubtful scenes render their ascription to Shakespeare all but 
unpardonable.’*° It is as fine an example of begging the quéstion and 
obscuring the issue as one may hope to find. The external and metrical 
evidence agree not merely in fixing the date — together they form a proof 
of Shakespeare’s authorship with scarcely a loophole for an if when the 
further coincidence of style is considered. Yet the only use made of this 
extraordinarily strong evidence is to produce the egregious non sequitur: 
if The Two Noble Kinsmen belongs to Shakespeare's last period it should 
be equal to his best work. But Shakespeare’s last period, though it shows 
a remarkable development of poetic power and language, shows an equally 
marked falling off in dramatic power and portraiture; the very points picked 
out as speaking against him actually form rather an additional proof for 
him. In any case these points are notoriously among the most uncertain 
in judging questions of authenticity, and English literature is rich in 
examples of strange aberrations in those respects on the part of authors 
after reaching maturity — The Magnetic Lady, The Insatiate Countess, 
The Devil's Law Case, to quote only from Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
are works one would be glad to be able to ascribe to some facile imitator 
of their authors’ style. Mature work is by no means a guarantee of great 
work, and in Shakespeare’s case the point is still further obscured by the 
bardolatry that refuses to admit any weakness in the master, that forms 
its judgments often enough not merely by separating out the best and taking 
it as the only criterion, but even from some abstract idea of perfection that 
has no connection with Shakespeare's work at all but may have been drawn 
from classical literature, as when it is suggested that an episodic deviation 
cannot be by Shakespeare. 

Apart from external evidence there is one and only one really acceptable 
proof of authorship, and that is style and language. Quality may vary, 
but within a given period style as a rule does not. Until an author can 
be shown whose style fits the non-Fletcherian scenes of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen better than Shakespeare's, to whom the external evidence points 
so strongly, there is really no case for doubting his authorship. Yet the 
suggestions that have been made for replacing Shakespeare are so palpably 
absurd that they form an extra proof, if not of Shakespeare's authorship, 
at least of the complete absence of any qualifications on the part of theis 
sponsors to judge of such matters at all. Massinger has often been 
regarded as a serious candidate because his metre, in the most easily 
analysable points capable of statistical formulation, is close to Shakespeare's. 
But metrical evidence, for the very reason that two authors so dissimilar 


10 Loc. cit., p. xliv. 
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in all other respects as Shakespeare and Massinger coincide in this point, 
is worthless in itself, though it may be of great corroborative value. 
And from the point of view of style the attribution of the brilliant poetry 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen to the pedestrian Massinger is perhaps the 
greatest of the many absurdities that have been advanced in this connection, 
though only a few degrees more absurd than attributing it to Beaumont’s 
limpid clarity. About the year 1613 there were, one might say, two main 
types of style on the boards. The one chiefly that of an elder generation 
which I have termed elsewhere the generation of revolt, with strong meta- 
physical leanings, a poetry of powerful flashes that startles one into a 
heightened receptivity by unexpected, abstruse imagery appealing often 
more to the intellect than the senses, and by unusual locutions, a style of 
obscurity and involvedness which, by those very points, makes the utmost 
use of vague associations, often enough scarcely consciously formed, yet 
emotionally extremely evocative, a style at its most typical perhaps in 
Middleton, especially if he is the author of The Revenger's Tragedy, and 
the early Webster, but also very well represented by Shakespeare and 
Marston, to a less extent by Chapman, and still more weakly by Dekker 
and Heywood, but also apparently and rather oddly by Field, a writer 
of the succeeding generation. The other might be said to have been 
evolved from Jonson — a typical representative of the revolt in all but his 
style — with his more classical ideal of lucidity and correctness, a style 
that scarcely ever startles or reveals by flashes, and whose effects, when 
it seeks for brilliance, are gained by more oratorical means, which is always 
clear and direct, a style that we find at its purest and most perfect in 
Beaumont and later in Ford, in a rather more mannered form in Fletcher, 
and at its flattest in Massinger. Now the style of the non-Fletcherian 
portions of The Two Noble Kinsmen is as typical of the revolt as that’ of 
the remainder is of the neo-classical tendencies of the succeeding generation. 
Indeed I can think of no other play, except Henry VIII, in which the 
contrast between these two stylistic tendencies is so marked, more marked 
even than the metrical peculiarities which separate the two parts so clearly. 
One might say that not only are two distinct authors represented in this 
play, but two distinct generations even. And since by 1613 the style of 
the revolt was becoming old-fashioned and falling out of favour — even 
with Field — the theory of a writer deliberately imitating Shakespeare, 
the last refuge of the diehards, unlikely at any time, is doubly unlikely in 
this case. 

In short, the evidence for Shakespeare is so strong, the counter arguments 
so obviously prejudiced, that it seems almost like relinquishing one’s 
positions to adduce further evidence. iv is, by all rules of evidence, for 
the opponents of Shakespeare to make out their case, and that can only 
be done by producing a claimant more suitable. If I proceed now to 
elaborate some aspects of the stylistic evidence it is not so much in order 
to strengthen a case which needs no strengthening, but rather to show 
how many conditions any counter-claimant would have to fulfil. I shall, 
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as far as possible, for reasons of space, confine my remarks to the first act, 
later even to the first scene. 

Perhaps the most obvious feature of Shakespeare’s style is its extra- 
ordinary richness of imagery. No other writer of the revolt really 
approaches Shakespeare in this respect, but The Two Noble Kinsmen 
shows a thoroughly Shakespearian richness. It is unfortunately not a 
matter that lends itself to statistical formulation, for the richness depends as 
much on force, complexity, depth of development, as on actual frequency, 
and a mere counting of the images is likely to give an entirely false 
impression. It is different however with the subjects of the imagery. 
Professor Spurgeon has stated that the most characteristic feature of 
Shakespeare's imagery is the love of the country that it reflects. 
Especially marked is this feature in contrast with the town-bred imagery 
mostly favoured by the revolt, and it is in fact even more marked than the 
rather rigid system of classification applied by Professor Spurgeon makes 
clear. For where the conventionally poetic images of eagles and even 
phoenixes are lumped together with the more original pictures of larks, 
lapwings, choughs and daws, the mere rubric ‘bird life’ has not much 
meaning. In any case the breath of fresh country air that blows through 
the first act of The Two Noble Kinsmen is very noticeable. Here we find 
- images of bird life, a favourite subject with Shakespeare.” 


endured 
The Beakes of Ravens, Tallents of the Kights, 
And pecks of Crowes, in the fowle feilds of Thebs. Ii 43 
But touch the ground for us no longer time 
Then a Doves motion, when the head's pluckt off. hi 103 
Images of growth and ripening — again a very well developed field: 


The one of th’other may be said to water 

Their intertangled rootes of love; 1% I iii 68 
If I were ripe for your perswasion, you 

Have saide enough to shake me from the Arme 

Of the all noble Theseus.14 I iii 103 


Images of flowers and fruits: 


the flowre that I would plucke 
And put betweene my breasts (then but beginning 
To swell about the blossome) oh, she would long 
Till shee had such another, I iii 76 
when 
Her twyning Cherries shall their sweetnes fall 


Vpon thy tastefull lips,t® Ii 197 


11 Shakespeare's Imagery, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 44 ff., 86 ff. 


ae lod. p. 13. 
13 Cf. He watered his new plants with dews of flattery. Cor. V vi 23. 
14° Ch: Macbeth 


Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments, 
16 Cf.: Thy lips, those kissing cherries. 


Macb. IV iii 237. 
Mids. Il ii 140. 
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Your wheaten wreathe 
Was then nor threashd, nor blasted. I i 68 
Of cows and horses: 

for our milke 
Will relish of the pasture, and we must 
Be vile or disobedient. I ii 84 

Either I am 

The fore-horse in the Teame, or I am none 
That draw i'th sequent trace. I ii 63 


and one from classical mythology turned by a piece of realistic detail into 


one of the countryside: 
: Phebus, when 
He broke his whipstocke and exclaimd ayainst 
The Horses of the Sun, J ii 94 


And above all a series of river images and images of swimming, which 
Professor Spurgeon again has noted as especially characteristic: 


shrunke thee into 
The bownd thou wast ore-flowing Ii 89 
Like wrinckled peobles in a glassie streame lee 
they have skift 
Torrents whose roring tyranny and power 
I’'th least of these was dreadfull, I iii 44 
for not to swim 
I'th aide o'th Current were almost to sincke, 
At least to frustrate striving, and to follow 
The common Streame, twold bring us to an Edy 
Where we should turne or drowne. 17 


To these we may add two of fish and fishing which Professor Spurgeon 
finds less characteristic — yet they too will find fairly good parallels: 


he that will fish 
For my least minnow, let him lead his line 
To catch one at my heart.1® Ti 125 
your actions, 
Soone as they mooves, as Asprayes doe the fish, 
Subdue before they touch.!7 I i.149 


And finally a number of less specific images which still seem connected 
with country or out-door life: 


infects the windes Ti 49 
Small windes shake him I ii 98 
Being a naturall Sifter of our Sex Ii 136 
where every evill 
Hath a good cullor I ii 42 
these poore sleight sores 
Neede not a plantin 78 I ii 65 
16 Cf. Others fish with craft for great opinion, Troil. IV iv 105 
17 Cf. As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it, 
By sovereignty of nature. Cor. I ii 65 


18 Cf. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. Rom. I ii 52 
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For a single act that is a distinctly rich haul, and such as one could 
expect to find from no other known dramatist writing in 1613. Indeed 
the only other writer in whose imagery the country is at all clearly reflected 
is Field. For that reason I am inclined to give Shakespeare even the 
opening song which is generally attributed to Fletcher. The catalogue 
both of flowers and birds with its quaint intimacies, its unusual items, 
instinct with country lore, is thoroughly Shakespearian. Fletcher in his 
song from Valentinian (Now the lusty spring is seen) mentions only the 
conventional flowers of poetry with their conventional attributes, mainly 
of colour: the blushing roses, lilies whiter than the snow, and the woodbine 
with its honey. In the whole of The Faithful Shepherdess, in spite of 
its pastoral atmosphere, he has no marigolds, oxlips, primroses or larks’ 
heels, all of which, except the last, are definitely Shakespearian flowers. 
And the epithets attached to them are again Shakespearian: as in Perdita’s 
catalogue, scarcely any mention of colour — only the dim harebells that 
recall the ‘violets dim’ of The Winter's Tale, and mere mention of the 
rose’s royal hue: the pink is ‘maiden’, the daisy ‘smelless’, thyme ‘true’, 
the lark’s heel ‘trim’, oxlips grow in their cradles, and marigolds blow on 
deathbeds. And again, who but Shakespeare would think of introducing, 
though only to banish them, the slanderous cuckoo, the hore chough and 
the chattering pie, into a bridal song? One can only compare the spring 
song of Love's Labour's Lost. 

Yet it is not, perhaps, the subject of the images that is most convincing 
though some of them, like the fluttering of the dove or the wrinkled 
pebbles are distinctly Shakespearian in their freshness and vividness too; 
often it is the way in which they are expressed, as in the mixture of 
homely image and unexpected magniloquence of language (that draw i'th 
sequent trace), the complex, abstract expressions combined with great 
concreteness and precision of imagery (to swim I'th aide o'th Current, to 
frustrate striving). 

Apart from the images of the country there are other points of contact. 
Professor Spurgeon has noted that of seventeen images in Shakespeare's 
works drawn from substances only three refer tc the appearance, the rest 
to the feel;1® here we find the stone referred to for its coldness (1i140), 
and the compound leaden footed (1ii93). Again Professor Spurgeon has 
noted as peculiar for Shakespeare his sensitiveness to bad smells, especially 
of decaying corpses:”° we find, again with a typically Shakespearian 
circumlocution: 


He will not suffer us to burne their bones, 

To urne their ashes, nor to take th’ offence 

Of mortall loathsomeness from the blest eye 

Of holy Phoebus, but infects the windes 

With stench of our slaine Lords. I i 46 


19 Loc. cit. p. 36. 
20 Ibid, p. 76. 
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It may be objected that in the mouths of the mourning queens the idea is 
not dramatically appropriate, any more than one of the most tremendous 
passages in the whole play: 


Tell him if he i’th blood cizd fields lay swolne, 
Showing the Sun his Teeth, grinning at the Moone, 
What you would doe. Ti 105 


But Shakespeare in his imagery was prone to sacrifice decorum to force- 
fulness, as when Gertrude compares her son’s tousled hair to ‘life in 
excrements’ (Haml. Illiv121) or in Constance’s apostrophe to death: 
‘Thou odoriferous stench!’ (John II]iv 26). 

No less characteristic than the subjects chosen are those omitted — 
town life, taverns, shops, streets, marts, pageants, crowds; literary images, 
except classical and Biblical; exploration, travel and adventures in other 
countries; philosophical and reflective.2* None of these subjects are 
represented in the first act of The Two Noble Kinsmen either, save for 
one image in Iv: 


This world’s a Citty full of straying Streetes, 
And Death’s the market place, where each one meetes. 


But this scene, consisting almost entirely of a dirge, which is not Shake- 
spearian, and a couple of rhyming tags, is in any case usually given to 
Fletcher. Actually it contains nothing especially characteristic of either 
author. 

Once more, Professor Spurgeon has noted of Shakespeare's imagery 
that it is as a rule not based on beauty, form o1 significance, but on the 
life of things, and above all movement.?? Attention is drawn to the 
visiting moon as a typical example, while here we find: 


But our Lords 
Ly blistring fore the visitating Sunne. Ii 160 


And throughout the images of the countryside cited above there is only 
one — 


Like wrinckled peobles in a glassie streame — 


that is not instinct with movement, none based on form, beauty or colour. 

Important though the use of imagery is, it is not so important as the 
manner of writing, for that is the most constant factor in a writer's make- 
up. Unfortunately the analysis of style is as yet in its infancy — what 
has usually taken its place in discussions of authorship, the search for 
parallel passages, has very little to do with the elusive sense of personality 
that a writer's style conveys. And the search for parallel passages in the 
case of Shakespeare is scarcely likely to bring any convincing results, for 


21 Ibid. p. 45. 
22 Ibid. p. 50. 
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he is not a writer who repeats himself at all markedly. Professor Spurgeon 
has collected many groups of images in which the same thought is repeated, 
but the expression of it is never the same. Indeed a convincing array of 
truly parallel passages from The Two Noble Kinsmen would on the whole 
speak against Shakespeare as suggesting an imitator rather than the creator 
of Hamlet. A full analysis of Shakespeare’s style would presuppose a 
whole book to which to refer, as Professor Spurgeon’s book has simplified 
the study of his imagery. In the absence of such a framework of reference 
I shall confine myself to what seem to me the most marked features, limiting 
myself to a single scene of The Two Noble Kinsmen, the first, and as far 
as possible to a single play, Cymbeline, for a few parallels, parallels of 
manner rather than of contents. 

One very marked feature of Shakespeare’s style is its sovereign 
freedom, the frequency with which the parts of speech are interchanged 
or new words are formed out of existing elements, or words are twisted out 
of their basic meaning. Not even the boldest of his contemporaries, 
Marston, Webster and Middleton, can be said to approach him at all 
closely in this respect. Every Shakespearian play has a large number of 
such formations, many of them used only once According to Professor 
Hart ”* the figures for Shakespeare’s Gaa& deyéueva vary for a single play 
between 390 (Hamlet) and 70 (Julius Caesar), though these figures of 
course include words of other types as well. It is therefore no proof against 
the Shakespearian authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen if words like 
to urne (47), to chappel (53), to corslet (197), uncandied (discandy 
occurs twice in Antony and Cleopatra), foregone ‘previously undergone’ 
(92), unlike ‘not liking’ (207) occur, not otherwise met with in Shake- 
speare’s works. On the contrary, they are in themselves of markedly 
Shakespearian coinage — compare to arm ‘embrace’ (Cymb. IV ii400), 
to brain ‘understand’ (ib. V iv 147), to tongue (ib. and M.f.M. IV iv 28), 
to cave (Cymb. IV ii 138), disedged ‘surfeited’ (Cymb. III iv 36), he 
furnaces the thick sighs from him (ib. I vi66). 

The search for richness of vocabulary which these inventions evince is 
reflected also in the love of high-sounding terms: deliver ‘speak’ (41 — 
frequent in Shakespeare), such heart peirc’d demonstration (135), drams 
precipitance (156), puissance (170), the prim’st for this proceeding (177), 
levy our worthiest Instruments (179), futurely (192), prorogue (217), the 
pretended Celebration (234). By 1613 this was an old-fashioned trick, 
but one to which Shakespeare still adhered. And yet, together with this 
pomp of expression we have sudden, very effective drops into colloquialisms 
and provincialisms like blubberd Queenes (200), boudge not from Athens 
(249), wrinching our holy begging in our eyes (177); compare in Cymbeline 
words like mows, slip you, these staggers, To hide me from the radiant 
sun and solace I’ the dungeon by a snuff (Ivi86). Such a mixture might 
be found also in Marston, but scarcely in any other dramatist. Nor is the 
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effect in Marston that of pomp, but rather a straining to wrench the 
language at all costs out of the normal, a contorted pomposity. What is 
remarkable with Shakespeare is that the language is full of pomp without 
being pompous — that is an effect that besides Shakespeare perhaps only 
Marlowe attains, and he attains it in a very different way. 

In Shakespeare this pomp is achieved not only by the use of single words, 
but often too by a certain redundance of phrase. A word which Shake- 
speare tends to work very hard in order to swell out a greater rotundity 
of expression is nature (e.g. when in swinish sleep their drenched natures 


lie, Macb. 1 ii 68). Here we find: 


in that force, 
With that Celerity and nature, which — 
Shee makes it in I i 223 


And in the following scene: yet unhardned in the crimes of nature (lii2); 
compare: the multiplying villanies of nature Do swarm upon him. (Macb. 
lii11), an unusually close parallel, and in Cymbeline: a very drudge of 
nature's (Vii5), all infirmities of nature (Ivil03). Similar cases are: 
who is a Servant for the Tenour of thy speech (95), where we shall finde 
The moytie of a number (237), compare in Cymbeline: To this hour have 
no guess in knowledge which way they went. (1i60); apply Allayments to 
their acts. (Iv 22). 

Sometimes this tendency is driven to a considerable complexity of 
circumlocution: 

to take th’ offence 


Of mortall loathsomenes from the blest eye 
Of holy Phoebus I i 47 


i.e, to remove the rotting corpses, followed by a rather characteristic 
change to drastic directness: 


but infects the windes 
With stench of our slaine Lords. 


Such circumlocutions are not as a rule drawn attention to by Shakespearian 
critics, who are more intent on picking out plums, but they are nevertheless 
extremely typical of his style, cf. till the diminution of space had pointed 
him sharp as a needle. (Cymb. liii18), with a similar drop from magnilo- 
quent abstractness to concrete homeliness. Of his contemporaries it is 
probably Webster who comes nearest to Shakespeare in this respect, and 
yet in the whole Duchess of Malfi I find only one phrase that seems to me 
fully reminiscent of Shakespeare in this application of abstract circum- 
locution to simple concepts — 


The Birds, that live i’th fields 
On the wilde benefit of Nature — III v 23 


and that is borrowed from the Arcadia. 
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However, though such abstract circumlocutions are certainly characteristic 
of Shakespeare, they are by no means the most important feature of his 
style, which is rather marked by an extremely concrete vividness. Perhaps 
nowhere is this so clearly to be seen as in his use of personification, one 
of the most common figures in poetry, but which with Shakespeare is highly 
individual. Take these examples from The Two Noble Kinsmen : 


suffer'd 

Your knees to wrong themselves I i 59 
Fortune at you 

Dimpled her Cheeke with smiles I i 69 

Borne to uphold Creation in that honour 

First nature stilde it in I i 87 
have to themselves 

Beene deathes most horrid Agents Ii 157 

Let us be Widdowes to our woes: delay 

Commends us to a famishing hope I i 182 


But when could greefe 
Cull forth, as unpanged judgement can, fit’st time 


For best solicitation ? Ii 186 

Then, booteles toyle must recompence it selfe 

With it’s owne sweat Ii 167 
O greife, and time, 

Fearefull consumers, you will all devoure. lig 

we, whom flaming war doth scortch I i 97 

your Fame 

Knowles in the eare o'th world Ii 145 
every howre in't will 

Take hostage of thee for a hundred I i 204 

Or sentencing for ay their vigour dombe Ti 216 


Naturally they vary considerably in quality, but what other author of the 
period could produce in 260 lines so many vivid pictures with so few words ? 
And in most cases the vividness is achieved by the use of a single un- 
expected word, mostly quite commonplace in itself, but unexpected in the 
circumstances, which activates the imagination: stilled, agents, famishing, 
cull forth, unpanged, sweat, scorch, knoll, vigout. 

Another very characteristic mark of Shakespeare’s style is the speed 
with which the images dissolve into one another; very often one can see 
how this is brought about by associations, as in: 


O my petition was 
Set downe in yce, which by hot greefe uncandied 
Melts into drops, so sorrow, wanting forme, 
Is prest with deeper matter. 114 


where the idea of melting drops of ice, turns to drops of wax and the 
impression of a seal. But the scintillating changes cannot always be 
explained in this way, and the following speech is no less Shakespearian 
in its transitions: 
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The more proclaiming 
Our suit shall be neglected: when her Armes 
Able to locke Jove from a Synod, shall 
By warranting Moone-light corslet thee, oh, when 
Her twyning Cherries shall their sweetnes fall 
Vpon thy tastefull lips, what wilt thou thinke 
Of rotten Kings or blubberd Queenes, what care 
For what thou feelst not? what thou feelst being able 
To make Mars spurne his Drom. O, if thou couch 
But one night with her, every howre in't will 
Take hostage of thee for a hundred, and 
Thou shalt remember nothing more then what 


That Banket bids thee too. 194 


It is true Tucker Brooke regarded the ‘purely descriptive, non-dramatic 
lusciousness’ of these lines as not being in Shakespeare’s mature vein,™* 
but are they any more purely descriptive than the picture of Cleopatra 
on the Cydnus? And is there not considerable dramatic force in the 
contrast with ‘rotten kings and blubbered queens’? They are meant to 
objectify Theseus’s temptations to delay, and their lusciousness has a 
distinctly dramatic function to perform. I quote them however not merely 
as yet one more example of blind prejudice, but also because of the typical 
pregnance of ‘warranting moonlight’, and the knottiness of ‘what thou 
feelst being able To make Mars spurn his drum’, where, as so frequently 
with Shakespeare, the thought outruns the clarity and produces something 
whose meaning has to be excogitated. One may compare as a rather 
extreme example: 


That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. Mcb. 1 v 46 


where the first idea likely to be awakened, arid indeed the logical meaning 
(harmony between the purpose and its effect) is the opposite of what 
is intended. Here we find an example of such hastiness too in: 


Let us be Widdowes to our woes: 183 


where the idea of widowhood is to be taken in the sense of sorrow alone, 
not, as one would naturally expect, of separation. Another example of 
Shakespearian knottiness is: 


And earnst a Deity equal with Mars. 

If not above him, for 

Thou being but mortall makest affections bend 

To Godlike honours; they themselves, some say 

Grone under such a Mastry. 254 


Actually however it has never been denied that the style is at least 
reminiscent of Shakespeare, and no attempt has been made, to the best 


24 Loc, ‘citi -p, 433. 
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of my knowledge, to show any concrete divergences in this respect. But 
at the Shakespeare Conference of 1948 papers were read, unfortunately 
inaccessible to me, in which it was sought to show that the purpose behind ~ 
the style was un-Shakespearian, ‘the thought was simple, not deserving 
the superficially complex expression’®, ‘the style was ornate, living in 
its own right, not subordinated to the dramatic intention of the play; which 
was unlike Shakespeare’s usual method’™. The first of these arguments, 
if I have understood aright, suffers from the same kind of prejudice as 
that behind Tucker Brooke's criticism. The frequent knottiness of 
Shakespeare's style may often conceal a corresponding depth of thought, 
but how often does it do nothing of the sort? Or is there some hidden 
depth of meaning that escapes me to justify the obscurity of these odd 
passages from Cymbeline, which might easily have been greatly increased ? 


but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the locking-up the spirits for a time, 
To be more fresh, reviving. Ii 39 


Sluttery to such neat excellence oppos’d 
Should make desire vomit emptiness, 
Not so allur'd to feed. I vi 44 


thou wert dignified enough,” 
Even to the point of envy, if ‘twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styl'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferr'd as well. II iii 132 


The thought here is at least as simple as in the passage I have quoted above 
from The Two Noble Kinsmen for its knottiness. 

The second argument is more interesting, but, even if accepted, very far 
from conclusive. For what subordination to the dramatic intention of the 
play can be expected when only a few odd scenes were contributed? Shake- 
speare often did make use of symbolic imagery to link the parts of a play 
together, but even in Macbeth, which is especially rich in such links, they 
form only a small part of the total imagery, while in a play like Cymbeline 
their part is infinitesimal. Actually however in the first scene of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen we find something like a running image in the use of the 
idea of pressing or stamping a seal or coin to symbolize the achievement 
of the queens’ quest: 


O, I hope some God, 
Some God hath put his mercy in your manhood 
Whereto heel infuse powre, and presse you forth 
Our undertaker. 75 


25 Mr. S. L. Bethell. I quote from a report of the Conference in Philologica IV (1948), 
p. 18. 
26 Professor Ellis-Fermor, ibid. 
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Then, as they realize the great obstacle in their way: 


so sorrow, wanting forme, 
Is prest with deeper matter. 116 
Now twill take forme, the heates are gone to morrow. 167 


while Theseus finally signalizes his consent with the same image, conceived 
now more definitely: 


I stamp this kisse upon thy currant lippe. 240 


For such a use of an image repeated within a limited space, not running 
through the whole play, one may compare Iachimo’s two references to a 
snuff and a tallow dip in Cymb. I vi, perhaps taken up once more two scenes 
later (IL ii) with ‘The flame of the taper Bows toward her.’ 

It is true that the images in The Two Noble Kinsmen are often more 
elaborated than was usual with Shakespeare, during the period of his 
tragedies at least. But this is the development of a tendency that Clemen 
has already noted for the romances: ‘die einzelnen Motive werden meist 
sorgfaltiger und ausfiihrlicher ausgemalt. Das langsamere Sprachtempo 
dieser Marchenstiicke wirkt sich fiihlbar aus auf die ruhigere Entfaltung 
der metaphorischen Elemente’2”. And this slowing down of the speed, and 
the elaboration of the imagery is especially noticeable in The Tempest, 
the last of the series, which thus foreshadows the further development in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. But of neither of these plays can one say 
that the images are purely ornamental. They are always, or nearly always, 
emotionally suggestive, the work of the imagination and not the fancy. 
In The Two Noble Kinsmen I find only two to which this does not apply, 
both in the first scene: - 


But touch the ground for us no longer time 
Then a Doves motion, when the head's pluckt off. 103 


Like wrinckled peobles in a glassie streame. 122 


and even with the first of these it is a question whether the picture of 
the slaughtered dove does not bear some relation to the widowed queens. 
In any case such ornamental imagery can be paralleled from The Tempest: 


His tears run down his beard like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds. V i 16 


The fringed curtain of thine eyes advance. I ii 405 
Images of this type may be rare in Shakespeare's later plays, but they are 


not unknown, nor are they much less thickly spread than in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. 


21 Shakespeares Bilder, Bonn, 1936, p, 244. 
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One further piece of evidence I shall only touch on very briefly, since 
it concerns Fletcher's share rather that Shakespeare’s. It is that both here 
and in Henry VIII Fletcher rises so far above his usual level in poetic and 
dramatic imagination, his style and metre have undergone such changes as 
to presuppose some very strong influence at work upon him. His figures 
are more finely modelled, nearer to human flesh and blood than anywhere 
else. In his work with Beaumont a parallel veiling of style and metre 
can be observed, though not in his collaborations with other authors; and 
in his work with Beaumont his art does not rise as high as in these plays. 


_ Even more, in the Fletcher parts of both plays distinctly Shakespearian 


images can be found. It seems hard to avoid the conclusion that he was 
working here under the guidance of Shakespeare himself. 


*” 


To sum up. No author has been, or can be, suggested whose style 
approaches that of the doubtful parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen even 
approximately as closely as Shakespeare’s does. On the internal evidence 
alone Shakespeare remains the only possible candidate. The idea of an 
epigone, unschooled in philological analysis, imitating the minutiae of 
Shakespeare's style at a definite period down to the very metrical per- 


centages, capable too of such splendid poetry, yet never, apparently, 


repeating the attempt, is too fanciful to need refutation. In the face of 
that fact, and a fact it is, to dismiss the external evidence of Waterson’s 
ascription as improbable or unconvincing is merely ostrich-like to bury one’s 
head in the sand. That an unscrupulous publisher, looking about for an 
attractive name to combine with Fletcher's should have passed over his 
natural complement and picked out, in sheer malice, the one author to 
whom the play can be ascribed on the internal evidence, is so improbable 
that that too can only be dismissed to the realms of fairy tales. Waterson 
must have had definite information when he ascribed the play to Shake- 
speare and Fletcher. 

The arguments adduced against Shakespeare boil down in most cases 
to sheer prejudice. The critic does not like the play as a whole, and he 
proceeds to pick out whatever weaknesses he can find, without even asking 
himself whether those weaknesses may not in themselves be characteristic 
of Shakespeare. Admitted that the play adds little to Shakespeare's glory, 


‘Shakespeare need not be held responsible for its worst defects, while the 


parts that are his have great beauties that can well stand beside much 
of his acknowledged work without tarnishing its lustre. The play has 
quite as good a right to stand in the canon as Pericles, and if it were once 
accepted, like Pericles, in editions of his works, its merits — and they are 
not small — would soon impose themselves. 


Sofia. M. MINcore. 
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Phonetic Aspects of the Spoken Pun 


Qualitative and Prosodic 


The pun is a resilient form; it has withstood many attacks from its enemies, 
and has not withered under the crude treatment accorded it by over- 
assiduous and under-discriminating devotees. It flourishes still and has 
a warm place in the public affection, as may be gauged from the extensive 
use to which it is put by the shrewd Puffs of this world*, and those 
whose job it is to provide material for radio comedians. In listening from 
time to time over a period of years to the B.B.C.’s variety shows I have 
come across some hundreds of examples of the pun, and it has gradually 
been borne in upon me that here is a small gold-mine for the linguistic 
observer. ; 

I shall consider here only certain phonetic aspects of the pun, and these 
can best be made plain by inquiring into the relatively restricted subject 
of the interdependence of the script-writer and the performer. The 
performer may, of course, be responsible for his own script, in which case 
he must be held doubly accountable, but in cases where the writer does 
not speak his own lines (and even in some cases where he does) there 
arise some very interesting problems. At times the writer can ensure 
through his script that the performance is an accurate reflection of his 
intention; this will always be so in the simple case of utterances which are 
completely homophonous in any normal circumstances. It is virtually 
impossible for the performer to botch the writer's idea in such examples as 
the following: (At the card-table) ‘Do you want to shuffle, Bentley?’ ‘No, 
I’m quite comfortable, thanks.’ — ‘Do you know how to light a beacon?’ 
‘Yes, I've got a.flair for that sort of thing.’ 

But not all puns are so simple as this, and there is often room for 
discrepancies between the conception of the writer and the realisation of 
it by the performer. This is so when alternative pronunciations of the 
key-word exist, one of which — the one envisaged by the writer — will 
make the pun, the other mar it. In a few cases a judicious use of normal 
spelling conventions will enable the writer to force the required pronuncia- 
tion from the performer. Take, for instance, this very simple example: 
“What's a Grecian urn?’ ‘Oh, about £5 a week.’ The critical point 
here is the possible identity of the weak form [s] of both does and is, and 
the writer controls the pronunciation through the spelling. So also ‘He 
got all cynical and bitter.’ ‘Why didn't she bite him back ?' — where the 
writer has three spellings to choose from: bitter, bit ‘er, or bit her. Of these 
the first and second would suit his purpose equally well, since it is in terms 


+ Cf. Dr. Urban Ohlander, The Pun in Advertising, Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap 
XVII, 101-121, (Uppsala, 1949). 


Dr. Randolph Quirk, Puns to Sell, Studia Neophilologica XXIII, 81-6, (Uppsala 1951). 
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of sound and not of sight that the effect is to he sought, whereas the third 
would allow a loophole for the performer to add an [h] fatal to the double 
meaning. Were I the writer of the following: ‘It was all most impressive.’ 
“Yes. Almost.’ — I should feel a little happier if the spelling were 
almost in both instances, (as indeed it may have been, for all I know) 
because then. the performer would be practically precluded from making 
most prominent and thus jeopardising the pun. (He might, however, 
founder on Charybdis by pronouncing [9:lmast].) In certain types of 
speech the words you and your may both be pronounced [ja]; if a pun 
turns on this the writer might properly depend on the written form yer 
to indicate the desired interpretation. 

But these orthographic devices for the pointing of the writer's intention 
are limited, and in most cases the writer must rely on the ability of the 
performer to grasp the intended pronunciation from the context and to 
produce it at the moment of performance — two things which do not 
necessarily go together. The responsibility is not, however, all on one 
side; the writer must for his part ensure that his material can, in one way 
or another, be read so as to produce a double meaning. The dependence 
is mutual — the good script-writer needs a good performer and vice versa; 
nor should the producer be forgotten in this matter, since it is he who is 
ultimately responsible for perceiving the writer’s intent and seeing that 
the performer does it justice. Both the successes and the lapses of this 
team are intriguing, not only to the student of the pun but to all who are 
interested in the workings of language. 


The first part of this article will be concerned with sound-quality in 

relation to punning, the second with puns and the prosodic features of 
stress, intonation and rhythm. First, two sound-lapses, one on the part of 
the writer and one of the speaker. 
1. ‘Have you heard that Donald Peers?’ ‘He should get glasses. 
Here the writer puts the speaker into a dilemma which cannot be resolved; 
the word that when used demonstratively is pronounced [Set], when 
relative [Sat], and the use of either pronunciation will exclude ipso facto 
the possibility of a second meaning, which exists only on paper. There 
is one solution that might be attempted, namely, for the performer to use a 
vowel quality intermediate between [xz] and [a], but this is probably 
unsatisfactory for the same reason that any attempt to disguise ignorance 
of French gender by uttering something between le and Ja is unsatisfactory, 
ie. that it is always taken to be the wrong form anyway. The writer is 
guilty of foisting off an eye-pun as an ear-pun, which it simply cannot be. 
2. (During sword-play) ‘Have at you!’ ‘I'd rather not chew just now.’ 
Here, so far as the sounds go, there is a possible pun, since Have at you 
and Have a chew may both be pronounced [hevatfu:]. In this particular 
instance, though, the performer sinned by perpetrating the pronunciation 
[hevetfu:], which makes nonsense of the following line. 

From many instances of successful collaboration between the two 
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partners we will select a few. ‘I was apprenticed to an eel-catcher, and he 
taught me a good deal’ — depends for its point on the pronunciation 
[gudi:l] for good deal, which is reasonably common but by no means 
universal. Similar to this in that it demands a possible, and in this case 
increasingly common, pronunciation which stands side by side with an 
alternative, is: ‘I did secret work for the Mint — I was a mince pie.’ I 
should have had to take great care in executing this, since my usual 
pronunciation, [mins pai], would obscure the point made by the required 
version [mints pai] which was in fact given. In both these examples, 
again, the writer would be prudent to force his own interpretation by 
writing good eel and mint spy; this would kill the puns visually bvu* 
guarantee their auditory appeal. 

The common alternance of [a] and [i] in unstressed syllables can be 
successfully exploited, for instance in: ‘Dick’s got an estate in the country.’ 
‘He's always in a state.’ The pronunciation used, [got an asteit] (even 
better would be [gotn asteit]), is fairly interpreted as got in a state, though 
the pronunciation [got in a steit] would diminish the effectiveness of the 
pun. The alternance [a] — [u] can also be put to good use, e.g. ‘I lived 
in the backwoods and went to a school for backward children.’ Back- 
woods must be pronounced with [u], but backward may have either [u] 
or [2]. The credit here should go mainly to the writer, since the pun 
succeeds whichever pronunciation is given. A neat use of both alternances 
in the same pun is the following: “Your cattle shall be forfeited.’ ‘Of 
course, who ever heard of three-footed cattle.’ It is absolutely essential 
here that forfeited be pronounced [fo:fatid], since it is to be equated with 
both [fo:fitid] and [fo:futid], but either of these latter pronunciations 
would destroy the double meaning, or, more propertly, leave it to be 
gathered from less promising data. 

Puns which depend for their point on a change of dialect, ie. the 
interpretation of a word in one dialect as a different word in another 
dialect, though of similar sound, depend to a certain extent on the ability 
of the performer. In such a case as: ‘What about the Rhine?’ “You've 
got a mac, haven't you?’ — it would be inappropriate if the second line 
were not pronounced with a strong Cockney accent. The following pun 
is practically unintelligible on paper: (Arch young bride) ‘You know what 
goes with a cot.’ ‘Not ahorse?’ It hinges on the American pronunciation 
of cot as [kat], together with the lengthening influence of the fall-rise tone 
on this word, which makes a confusion with English cart possible. The 
common dialectal rendering of the -ing form as [in] can be used to set up 
puns which would otherwise be abortive. For instance: ‘Do you want to 
perish in fight?’ ‘No, but I perishin’ got to. — and the old favourite of 
the man carpentering in his back yard, who explains to a friend that his 
wife is ill in bed. ‘Is that ‘er coughin’?’ asks the friend. ‘No,’ comes the 
answer, ‘it’s a rabbit hutch I'm making.’ A less obvious example is the 
help a performer may give in this instance: “We're living in the country.’ 
‘Surrey?’ ‘No, glad.’ It is especially interesting to note that the 
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performer here quite normally has a fronted [>] sound which differs very 
little from a common type of [a], a fact which makes the Surrey — sorry 
confusion an even more likely one. 

One striking characteristic of all such inter-dialectal puns is the relative 
difficulty an audience has in picking them up quickly; a certain read- 
justment seems to be necessary in the mind before the sound of one dialect 
in its own framework is equated with a similar or identical sound which 
functions differently in the system of another dialect. Provided the dialects 
in question are both at least moderately familiar, the listener would seem 
to make automatic compensations which are only with difficulty broken 
down so as to get the pun across. Such crossings from one dialect system 
to another require a very firm buttressing from the context if they are 
not to be missed altogether. 

As a postscript to this section we may mention one or two examples of 
punning from one language to another, where the intention is less to 
conceal a second meaning until the time is ripe to make it plain than to pun 
for punning’s sake. Such are the following: ‘Midinette — French for 
midnight.’ — ‘Diseuse — French for ten o'clock.’ — ‘L’état c'est moi — 
meaning see me later.’ — “Was it felo de se?’ ‘It’s hard for a fellow to 
say. — Such puns are similar to those mentioned by Ohlander?, which 
echo some well-known phrase or saying, e.g. ‘The squaw on the Potomac 
is equal to the sum of the squaws on the other two sides.’ 


If we turn our attention to word-stress we find the same sorts of 
successes and failures. In this field the writer has perhaps less chance 
of indicating his intention to the performer, and the responsibility of the 
performer (and producer) is correspondingly greater. First a lapse on the 
part of the performer: ‘I asked him to recommend a suitable terrain, and 
he recommended the 5.45.’ A nicely conceived pun on terrain and train, 
but possible only if terrain is rendered as [ta’rein] or [tr'ein]}. The actual 
pronunciation used was the alternative ['terein], which strangles the pun 
at birth. In parenthesis, one cannot help feeling a great deal of sympathy 
for the performer in his lapses from grace, made, as they are, in an instant 
and then quite irretrievable. The writer, after all, has time to reflect 
and polish, he has a rubber and a waste-paper basket, and one is bound 
to accord him a shade less tolerance in his aberrations. In a cowboy and 
Indian sketch the following occurred: ‘What do you use against a redskin ?’ 
‘A light foundation.’ But redskin and red skin, unless the context is so 
contrived as to force a neutralisation, require single and double stress 
respectively, and the performer is in a cleft stick. On this occasion 
['red 'skin] was used, which gave a commendable atmosphere of sang 
froid among the flying arrows, but could not save the pun. A particularly 
heavy secondary stress on the second element of redskin might effect a 
partial rescue, but nothing could help very much. Another which might 


2 Op. cit. p. U6. 
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just have been saved by the performer was this play upon the name of the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Gaitskell: “To do aught about 
taxation you need 'great 'skill — or some similar name.’ Had the primary 
stress on skill been suppressed and that on great intensified, something 
nearer homophony might have been achieved without straining the prior 
meaning of the sentence too far. 

It must be recorded, however, that in stress as in sound-quality the 
successes far outnumber the failures. A personal favourite in the realm of 
the pun fantastic is this sequence from a dinner-party sketch, in which the 
family retainer enquires: ‘What can I get you, milady? Aperitif?’ ‘No, 
thank you, I’ve got a pair already.’ It is possible that the pronunciation 
used, [a!peri'ti:f], was a rescue of the writer by the performer; this pun 
would be quite ineffective with the usual English stressing — [2'periti(:)f], 
but in a word of such recent borrowing it does not seem out of place to 
have a stress on the Iast syllable. I think it must be regarded as a case 
of happy collaboration. The redskin lapse above recalls some more happily 
managed conceits, such as: ‘Get on that steam-shovel and start shovelling 
that pile of steam.’ Here steam-shovel with a single primary stress initially 
may properly be taken to mean an implement for shovelling steam, on the 
analogy of lawn-mower, hay fork, ete., as well as its more prosaic 
connotation. If double stress were used, only this latter meaning would 
appear. 

From word-~stress we may naturally progress to the consideration of 
prominence (or sentence-stress) and intonation. The pun, in so far as 
it consists of an utterance permitting of two interpretations, depends on 
complete homophony of expressions having different meanings, or on an 
approximation to homophony so close as to suggest both meanings without 
undue strain. To achieve this, not only must the sounds and word-stress 
involved be adequate both in conception and execution, but so also must 
the general prominence and intonation patterns. Now it is clear that 
prominence and intonation are dictated largely by context, and it therefore 
behoves a writer to consider very carefully whether the context in which 
his pun is set genuinely provides the performer with the possibility of 
bringing out the double meaning. An illustration will show best what 
is meant. In one show the same pun was used twice at different times, 
once with good effect, and once not. 


a) (In tense silence, waiting for the Indians to attack) ‘'Did you hear a 
yhorse :whinny?’ ‘No, and my name's not Winnie.’ 

b) (In the racing-stable, of the prize specimen) ‘Did you ‘hear him 
,whinny?’ ‘No, and my name's not Winnie.’ 


The pun is dependent not only on the same sounds being used in whinny 
and Winnie, which is normal in Southern England, but also on their 
bearing equal prominence. In a) this condition is fulfilled, since the 
hidden question — “'Did you hear a ,horse, ‘Winnie?’ — has exactly the 
same prominence pattern as the ostensible question. But in b) the hidden 
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quite different from that in fact used; it would be unusual for a name in 
parenthesis to be prominent, let alone have the nuclear tone, and in view 
of this, a context must be provided in which the word bearing the ostensible 
meaning can be said without prominence. 

Other examples in which this was successfully managed are: ‘I 'choose to 
ig,nore that |sally.’ — ‘He is with ‘armour girt.’ An interesting case in 
which there was an opportunity for homophony which was not taken is 
the following: ‘‘Watch yer ,purse! 'Watch yer \purse.’ ‘‘Wotcher, 
Jim.’ Here again purse and Perce are not homophonous because purse is 
prominent, even nuclear, whereas Perce could not be so. The solution 
would be to say: ‘‘Watch yer ,purse’ — in this rather disgruntled way. 
The ostensible and the hidden meanings would then be exactly 
homophonous. 

Oddly enough, though, exact homophony is not always ideal for the 
transmission of double meaning, particularly, it would seem, when one of 
the meanings is somewhat recherché. For instance, take the case of: 
‘They call her the belle because she will carillon ['keri jon]. The 
pronunciation of those who deal in such matters is, of course, [ke‘riljan], 
but ['kerion] or ['keri 'sn] is a fair anglicisation, and one likely to 
approach the pronunciation of the average non-campanologist, for whom 
the word is purely an eye-word. But the allusion is likely to be swallowed 
up because of the rarity of carillon as compared with carry on. It appears 
therefore, that there might be some advantage in deliberately making the 
pun imperfect by preferring the pronunciation [ kezrion], so as to draw 
some of the attention away from the more obvious meaning, which will 
still be apprehended even if its normal prominence pattern is interfered 
with. 

Two examples which are in many ways alike will serve to emphasise 
just how much context counts for in the construction and presentation 
of a pun. 


a) ‘I’m making a list of subscribers, 'can I put ,;your ‘name ‘down for 
‘five ‘pounds?’ ‘You can put it down free.’ 

b) 'Can I -borrow a ,fiver for a -week, :old -boy?’ ‘You shouldn't go 
around with weak old boys.’ 


In a) the context of paying money has already been established, and thus 
for five pounds can quite naturally be non-prominent, as it also would be 
for the hidden meaning — on payment of five pounds. There is complete 
identity. But this is not so in 6), where no context for weak old boys 
has been previously established. The hidden meaning would therefore 
have to be expressed so: ‘'Can you ‘lend mea 'fiver for a ‘weak -old 
;boy ?’ — and here the prominence pattern is quite different from the one 
used, though not, it should be recorded, so different as to prevent the pun 
succeeding. ‘!Don't you ,love me ‘still?’ ‘I’ve never seen you still.’ — 
is an almost exactly similar case, whereas this: ‘The night club was so 
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small that we had to roll back the carpet to 'see the \floor-jshow.’ — 
shows homophony. 

To conclude this section on prominence I should like to give an example 
which is not strictly speaking a pun at all, though it depends for its effect 
on the placing of the nuclear tone. ‘I remember the dreadful occasion 
when Bentley was arrested for being drunk and disorderly — but he was 
excused because he had ‘relatives at ,Mafeking. The idea is to poke 
fun at Bentley's great age, and the playing down of Mafeking vis a vis 
relatives immediately creates a link in the mind of the hearer between the 
relief of Mafeking and the discreditable episode referred to, a link which 
was not there previously and would never have been there if the nuclear 
‘tone had been placed on Mafeking rather than on relatives. A small 
triumph, this, for both writer and performer. 


Intonation has two functions: as a principal factor in the marking of 
prominence, which we have just considered, and also, mainly through the 
nuclear or kinetic tones, in expressing an attitude of mind on the part 
of the speaker. We shall now deal with this second function. Intonation, 
in this réle, may be a powerful aid for the percipient and a stumbling 
block for the unwary. One tone in particular is put to frequent use in 
making puns which without it would be impossible, namely, the high- 
rising tone. This tone owes its popularity amongst punsters to its property 
of giving interrogative force to a form of words which is not of itself a 
question form. It is found particularly in ‘elliptical’ questions such as 
‘Sugar?, ‘More?, etc. Use of this tone permits specific question-words 
and inversions to be omitted, thus increasing the possibility of finding 
homophonous expressions. For instance: ‘She'll be coming along to collect 
scientific facts.’ ‘‘Data?’ “We'll try.’ It is difficult to imagine any 
context in which data and date her could be equated without the use of 
this tone. Other examples: ‘I went to see Fonteyn.’ ‘‘Margot?’ ‘No, 


I went alone.’ — “What's to go to the cleaner’s. ‘Dick?’ ‘Yes, he'd 
better go.’ — ‘She danced waltzes, foxtrots, reels.’ ‘/Eightsome ?’ ‘Loathes 
‘em. 


In this as in other matters writers and performers may nod; the writer 
must be held responsible for this: “You sing well. ‘Like a ‘lark.’ ‘Not just 
now. — In this context, the hidden question — (Do you) 'like a ,lark? 
— would have to be said with a rising tone, and in default of this the 
second meaning is scarcely perceived. But the performer has no possible 
remedy — there is no intonation pattern which will, in this context, convey 
both the statement and the question. On the other hand, the performer 
must be blamed for the following: (Talking of circuses) ‘I |went to a 
lcircus jonce.’ ‘Yes?’ ‘That's all.’ This really does not make sense, since 
the intonation used clearly suggests an intention to continue which is 
subsequently denied. It is possible, however, to find an intonation form 
which may represent both the final and the continuing attitude. ‘‘I ,went 
to a circus ,once,’ for instance, with a rise from low to fairly high on 
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the last syllable. This is probably what the writer had in mind, as the 
circus context was already established, and the fall-rise could properly be 
used for the completed utterance as well as for the intention to continue. 
Homophony could also have been achieved in the following: ‘‘Drink, 
tis |but a ,toast.’ ‘You can’t drink buttered toast.’ — if the form 'but a 
‘toast had been used. This would be in the nature of a compromise, 
since it is a slightly less usual way of expressing the obvious meaning, 
but it does make the hidden meaning easier to gather, by eliminating the 
coaxing flavour of the sequence with the rising tone. 

Finally, we find cases in which puns depend, or come to grief, on 
features of pause and rhythm, which may be treated together for our 
purposes. Sometimes, if a pause can be eliminated, two separate utterances 
may be understood also as one. Such is: ‘I 'can’t ‘stand! My ‘face!’ 
‘I can’t stand it either.’ It is worth while stopping a moment here to 
examine in detail the differences between the utterance as it stands and: ‘I 
‘can’t 'stand my ‘face’ — which would be the most usual way of expressing 
the hidden meaning. There are three main differences: 


1. Intonation: high fall v. level tone on stand. 

2. Pause v. no pause after stand. 

3. Rhythm: the length of my is greater in the second version than in 
the first, and that of stand is less*. 


The first difference was dealt with by substituting a fall-rise nuclear tone 
for the fall. The way is then open to the use of a variant of this tone 
consisting of a fall from high to mid. As this may also occur in the case 
of a high fall immediately followed by a second high fall, the two 
intonation patterns shown in: ‘I 'can’t ‘stand my ‘face’ — and ‘I 'can’t 
‘stand! My ‘face!’ — now fall together in form. It is less difficult 
to find a way round the pause difference; if a pause-substitute is used, 
instead of an actual silence (a very common event in everyday speech), — 
a lengthening of the [n] in stand, for instance, — then this length can be 
reduced to something intermediate between pause length and non-pause 
length, so that the distinction between the two is blurred; this will also help 
with the rhythmic difference, whose neutralisation requires an intermediate 
length of both stand and my. In all, this is as impressive a piece of 
virtuoso word-play, from the phonetician’s point of view, as I have ever 
come across. 

Things can go wrong, too. In: ‘Why did you ‘marry me | in the ‘first 
place.’ ‘Because you wouldn't wait till the second place.’ — the effect 
is marred, even without pause, by the first intonation fall, which divides 
the sentence into two parts. If the hidden meaning is to be adequately 
represented the sentence must not be divided in any way. The straight- 
forward: ‘'Why did you 'marry me in the ‘first place’ — is all that is 


3 Cf. W. Jassem, Indication of Speech Rhythm in the Transcription of Educated, 
Southern English, Maitre Phonétique 92, 22-4, (London 1949). 
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needed. The reverse case is found when no pause or pause-substitute 
is made in: ‘I go into the forest with my 'bow and ‘arrow and quiver. 
You'd quiver, too.’ A slight lengthening of the unstressed syllable of 
arrow would be sufficient to hint at the separation of bow and arrow from 
quiver which is at the root of the hidden meaning. A very small rhythmic 
difference is to be noted as the only factor preventing complete homophony 
in the following: ‘'Anything ‘else ‘laid -on?’ ‘Yes, Dad's trousers, they've 
been under the bed for weeks.’ The difference between laid on meaning 
‘organised’ and laid on meaning ‘lain upon’ in this context (though not in 
all contexts, and this is already a point to the writer), is the rhythm J JJ 
as against J JJ. This in no way obscures the point of the pun, but is 
interesting as a point of stress/rhythm to the phonetician which has not 
previously been noted. 


‘The quality of the puns mentioned in the course of this paper varies 
considerably, but it was no part of our purpose to select the wittiest or 
the most successful. Rather it has been to show some of the subtleties 
of sound which are to be found in the shaping and the execution of the 
spoken pun, in a medium where the material is abundant. It may help 
in the further investigation of the pun itself, and it is likely that really 
close study of the sound phenomena which go to the contriving of puns, 
conjuring them, so to say, from the air, may provide new and illuminating 
ideas on phonological subjects, notably those of juncture, stress, intonation 
and rhythm, which have to date been so scantily served. 


University of London, J. D. O'Connor. 
University College. 


Reviews 


The Digressions in Beowulf. By ApriEN Bonyour. (Medium 
févum Monographs V.) XVI + 80 pp. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 1950. 7/6. 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century there have been attempts to 
show that Beowulf was a collection of independent lays and that the final 
redaction, i.e., our present text, is not much of a unity. Curiously enough 
all the scholars that set up and defended this theory were either German 
or Dutch. The last one mentioned by M. Bonjour is R. C. Boer, whose 
Die altenglische Heldendichtung appeared in 1912, In 1935 W. A. 
Berendsohn started his investigations from a slightly different angle in 
Zur Vorgeschichte des ‘Beowulf’. Berendsohn distinguishes three strata: 
a) fragments of older poems (some 500 lines are actually given); b) poems 
on Grendel and Bjarki; ¢) Old Germanic poems; to which he adds; d) the 
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Anglian compiler, who was rather a bad poet. As Klaeber says in his 
edition (1950, p. 448) this is in a way a refined and modified renewal 
of the old patchwork theories. The finest defence of the original unity of 
the present Beowulf text was made by Professor Tolkien in his 1936 
Academy lecture on Beowulf: the Monsters and the Critics. The shortest 
was also made by Tolkien in the closing sentences of his Prefatory Remarks 
to Professor Wrenn’s revision of Clarke Hall's prose translation: ‘Finally, 
Beowulf itself is like a line of its own verse written large, a balance of 
two great blocks, A + B; or like two of its parallel sentences with a single 
subject but no expressed conjunction. Youth + Age; he rose — he fell. 
It may not be, at large or in detail, fluid or musical, but it is strong to 
stand: tough builder’s work of true stone.’ 

In the essay under review M. Bonjour has undertaken ‘a systematic study 
of the digressions in Beowulf, from a purely artistic point of view’ (p. xv). 
The difficulties encountered in connection with such a working plan are 
inherent in the definition. For the question at once arises of Beowulfian 
art and artistry and of our reaction to them. The author tries to justify 
the various digressions from the part they play in the poem considered as 
a work of art and from their relation to its structural (or spiritual) unity 
(p. xv). The links connecting the various digressions as such, or the 
digressions with the main body ot the poem are the constant use of 
parallelism and contrast, and, where these elements are lacking, the 
particular atmosphere that merges at a given point in the general mood 
and contributes to its intended effect (p. 72). Though his actual working 
basis is much narrower than his first definition would make us believe, 
M. Bonjour succeeds: in clarifying the position of most digressions, and by 
harping on some poetic devices and on the atmosphere of gloom pervading 
the whole work with the exception of the beginning, he makes us more 
aware of the general structure and of the fatalistic view of life pervading 
the heroic age. He also brings out the fact that all the digressions in the 
second part refer to the Geatish-Swedish feud and predict the ultimate 
downfall of the Geatish nation. 

As M. Bonjour himself admits, the use of the artistic criterion does not 
amount to actual proof; there are some digressions where the explanation 
is not convincing to my mind. One of them is the story of Modthrytho, 
the wife of Offa. The difficulties here are enhanced by the fact that 
the text is probably corrupt, at any rate it has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained so far. 

On p. 41 the author tries to explain artistically why the second Swedish 
war, that against Onela, (Il. 2426-2509) comes in before the first, that 
against Ongentheow (Il. 2910-3007). Without denying the artistic effect 
of the glorification of Beowulf we may ask whether it was not quite 
natural for the poet to speak first of the war that led to Beowulf’s kingship. 
Besides, Beowulf deals with historic matter, it is not a historical treatise. 

Another digression where the explanation is not quite convincing is that 
interrupting the fight between Beowulf and the dragon (Il. 2602-2660). 
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In a slightly different form this section was published in English Studies, 
XXVII, 1946, pp. 14-19. Here again the author should have started by 
explaining the occurrence of a digression as such and afterwards he might 
have accounted for the particular form and contents of the digression. 
Klaeber (l.c., lviii) is not happy about it: ‘The remarkable insertion of a 
long speech by Wiglaf, together with comment on his family, right at a 
critical moment of the dragon fight can hardly be called felicitous.’ In 
the article M. Bonjour apparently agrees with Klaeber: “We admit, of 
course, that the break in the narration seems somewhat long just at that 
point. We even think that a relaxation of the tension is certainly not 
needed for its own sake.’ (p. 16.) If this should be true, the digression 
would be a failure, whatever its contents. But it is not true. Instead of 
serving as a relaxation, it greatly heightens the tension. In fact it is 
the same device, or trick, that is used by practically every writer of thrillers 
nowadays. Whenever the hero of a story is on the point of being killed 
by the villain of the piece, we get a change of scenery and we are left 
to imagine all sorts of horrors, until one or two chapters ‘later the story 
is resumed and the hero is seen to escape once more. In Beowulf the 
hero does not escape, but badly wounded he manages to kill the dragon 
with the help of Wiglaf; so Wiglaf is such an important person that we 
have an additional reason for hearing something about him and his ancestry. 
An interruption of sixty lines, which cannot have taken more than seven 
or eight minutes at most, is not too long. And Wiglaf is master of cere- 
monies at Beowulf’s funeral. 

Altogether, M. Bonjour has made an important contribution to a better 
appreciation of one aspect of the great Anglo-Saxon poem as a work of art. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


A Talkyng of phe Love of God. Edited from MS. Vernon 
(Bodleian 3938) and collated with MS. Simeon (Brit. Mus. Add: 
22283), with introduction, notes, phonology, grammar, glossary 
and other apparatus, by Sister Dr. M. SALvinA Westra, O.P.. 
xxxi + 171 pp. The Hague: Nijhoff. 1950. Price f 10.—. 


Middle English Sea Terms. I: The Ship's Hull. By Berti 
SANDAHL. (Essays and Studies on English Language and 
Literature of the English Institute in the University of Upsala, 
no. VIII.) 235 pp. Upsala. 1951. 


For one particular reason, these two studies demand to be reviewed together, 
in spite of the diversity of their subject-matter. The reason is that each in 
its own way reveals the desirability of a complete overhaul of the N.E.D. 
Sister Westra’s book will be invaluable to the young student of Middle 
English. He will find it to be a well-edited piece of writing which, if he 
works through it with the aid of the apparatus, will teach him much about 
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his field of study. But what interests me particularly is the short section 
on the vocabulary of the text. Here Sister Westra, who conjectures 
‘probably not much later than 1380’ as the date of the Vernon MS., records 
fifteen native and nine French words not noticed by the N.E.D. as occurring 
before 1400, three native words not recorded at all, together with three 
Scandinavian words, besides other words which, according to the N.E.D., 
became obsolete before the compilation of the MS. 

When we turn to Sandahl’s work we find that of the two hundred and 
ninety words dealt with, one hundred and three are not recorded in the 
N.E.D, at all, and sixteen in a sense not recorded there, while of the 
remainder no fewer than eighty-five antedate the earliest references given 
by the dictionary. For some of the words, it is true, Sandahl can suggest 
no definition. An abbreviation, alcash’, for example, he notes as being 
of doubtful meaning and origin, and we must reckon with the fact that such 
cases may be complete scribal corruptions of known words correctly 
recorded elsewhere. But such doubtful words account for only a small 
proportion of the whole. On the other hand, it can cause nothing but 
amazement that bollard, which Sandahl finds in use in 1307-8, is not 
recorded by the N.E.D. until 1844, or even hook (1294-5) until 1611. 

If these two works, then, are put alongside F. M. Salter’s study of 
-Skelton’s vocabulary,’ Professor Butt’s recent article on Elyot's contributions 
to the language,” and the many contributions to Notes and Queries (to 
mention no other sources), it will be seen how essential it is that the 
revision and supplementation of the N.E.D. should be speeded up. The 
only supplement appeared in 1933, and the amendments. issued since then 
(in slip form) have been too few to make much impression on the great 
bulk of the dictionary. That difficulties of time and expense stand in 
the way of a complete overhaul is obvious, but some way round them 
should, indeed must, be found. With amendments scattered over so wide 
a range of publications it is becoming positively dangerous to use what 
after all is an essential tool for any student of language. 

Professor Butt’s plea for dictionaries covering narrow stretches of time 
(e.g. the seventeenth century) offers a partial solution to the problem. 
Sandahl’s approach through particular trades or professions suggests 
another. The present volume is the first of a series on the subject of 
M.E. sea terms. The compiler is to be congratulated on the care with 
which he has gone to work, as also are the university authorities and their 
printers on the pleasing form in which his findings have been presented 
to the public. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. D. S. BLanp. 


1 ‘John Skelion’s Contributions to the English Language, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
3rd. sery xxix (1945), sec. II, pp. 119-217. _ 

2 ‘A Plea for More English Dictionaries,’ Durham Univ. Jour., ns. xii (June, 1951), 
pp. 96-102. 
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The Language of Natural Description in Eighteenth-Century 
Poetry. By Joun ArtHos. xiv + 463 pp. University of Mi- 
chigan Press, 1949. Price, $6.00. 


This bulky volume is No. XXIV in the University of Michigan ‘Series in 
Language and Literature’. It is fairly described on the dust-cover as 
‘a study, in part arranged like a lexicon, of the stock diction used by 
eighteenth-century English poets in the description of nature. It illu- 
strates the development of a special poetic vocabulary and its relationship 
to the language of natural science from antiquity to the time of Newton.’ 

The book divides itself into two related parts, of which the first consists 
in a preface and five chapters of discourse and argument. The second — 
and by far the larger — part consists in three appendices, a substantial 
bibliography and an index. Although the appendices are included as so 
much evidence in support of the preceding thesis, they in fact form the 
substance of the work; and its value stands or falls by. what they) offer. 
What they offer is a mine of quotations and citations, in verse and prose, 
illustrating the’ use by ancient, mediaeval and Renaissance writers of 
certain selected words and phrases commonly associated with the 
eighteenth-century ‘poetic diction’, Appendix A occupies 267 pages and 
contains about 125 such words or compound expressions, arranged in 
alphabetical order. The quotations, set out in chronological order and 
_ dated, wherever possible, give first examples of the Greek and Latin 
equivalents in a specific and intelligible context, then further examples 
from the European vernaculars up to about the middle of the eighteenth 
century: e.g. sub ‘Pole’, the reader is informed that the term does not occur 
in Homer, Empedocles or Ennius; but it is illustrated by quotations from 
the works of Euripides, Lucretius, Virgil, Manilius, Avitus, Pontano, Du 
Bellay, Camoens, Du Bartas, Willoughby, Sylvester, Milton, W. Chamber- 
layne, Dryden, Creech and Pope. In many instances Professor Arthos 
elucidates a difficult concept in a short essay and appends several relevant 
passages taken from the scientific prose literature of various epochs. Thus 
the theories of natural science and philosophy, from ancient times onwards, 
are shewn to be implicit in the sense of, for instance, such terms as ‘visual 
ray’, ‘sounding’, ‘seed’, ‘native element’ and ‘crystal humour’: and these 
theories, with their variations, are carefully described. A proper lexicon 
constructed in this way would be invaluable to students and to lay readers 
of neo-classic poetry; for the method employed here illustrates the continuity 
of usage, the persistence through thousands of years of fundamental ideas 
about the nature of the universe, the slow changes of meaning and 
association and, above all, the intimate connections between the terms of 
poetry and natural science from the Greek dramatists, through the Roman 
poets, down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Unfortunately, Appendix A is no lexicon. The hopeful reader, expecting 
enlightenment on such common terms as, say, ‘candid’, ‘horrid’, or ‘firma- 
ment’, will find none of these in the list. Professor Arthos says: ‘According 
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to my reckoning there are at least four hundred additional terms (in the 
stock vocabulary of natural description alone) which might profitably be 
considered and that have been omitted for lack of space’. The inclusion 
of these missing terms would, in the opinion of the reviewer, have been 
more creditable and more useful than the five discursive chapters which 
usurp the precious space. It is to be hoped that Professor Arthos will 
eventually supply the omission. 

Appendices B and C are briefer but equally valuable. The former 
contains an alphabetical list of ‘the most popular subjects of periphrasis’, 
with examples of periphrasis under each head, designed to prove that this 
manner of defining natural phenomena did not appear in poetry with 
Dryden, or even with Du Bartas and Sylvester, but is on the contrary; 
part of an unbroken tradition descending from Greek epic and drama, and 
that naturalists and natural scientists, of all ages, employed the same 
periphrastic terms as the best means of definition and _ classification. 
Appendix C deals with another feature of poetic diction in the neo-classic 
English poets, the prevalent use of descriptive adjectives with the suffix -y. 
In this case, however, the author takes his examples not from the poets 
themselves but from the scientists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, writing in prose. He shews that these scientific writers made 
use of the suffix -y when they wished to provide an English equivalent 
for a Latin adjective ending in -osus, -us, -eus or ~ius. The poets 
presumably followed this example or shared the habit; though the author 
cannot be said to have demonstrated this point. He asserts that his list 
will shew ‘that terms with the -y suffix were supposed to have dignity’, 
that we must take the form more seriously and must ‘learn to admit a 
dignity in the practice of verse we have hitherto been disposed to deny.’ 
His quotations certainly suggest that adjectives with the -y suffix were 
widely used in serious descriptive prose and, when used by poets, were 
preferred for being technical and ‘scientific’. It is a pity that the author 
does not attempt to account for the origin of the -y suffix, in this particular 
use. 

It is not possible to speak with equal enthusiasm of his thesis, which 
constitutes the first part of the book. The weakness lies not in the 
conclusions or in the argument which, as far as it goes, is reasonable 
enough, but in the manner of presentation and especially in the author's 
own style. That style is flaccid, prolix and in places bewildering, where 
the writer perhaps intended it to be pleasantly informal: at any rate, it has 
the cumulative effect of a slow irritant on one reader. Those with iron 
nerves and unswerving determination may triumph — even profitably — 
over the circumstances. 

The argument, adorned with a number of — as Professor Arthos would 
say — rather pertinent illustrations culled from the poets and philosophers, 
is rather clear. Those who expect a consideration of the aesthetic problems 
raised (for the modern reader) by neo-classic poetic diction, or hope to 
be introduced to some eighteenth-century verse texts, will be disappointed. 


E. S. XXXIII. 1952. 9 
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The author assumes that the eighteenth-century poets were preoccupied 
with a stock language and that ‘too often they mis-conceived the purpose 
of poetry’: he is only concerned to re-open the questions: ‘what did this 
stock language consist of, and why was it valued?’ Language and style 
are first analysed according to the excellent categories of Quayle* and are 
illustrated from the practice of Dryden. The stock diction envisaged here 
is ‘properly descriptive and didactic’ and derives chiefly from Virgil and 
Lucretius, not from Theocritus, as Warton had supposed. It was employed 
widely by didactic poets of the first eight Christian centuries, lapsed during 
the Middle Ages and was revived at the Renaissance. The author is 
anxious to prove (a) that we have to deal with a language at all these 
periods common to poetry and to natural science, and (b) that the didactic 
method and ultimate scientific sources were the same — to a greater 
or less degree — for Virgil, the hexaemeral poets (St. Basil) and Du 
Bartas. Continuity was possible so long as men shared ‘various attitudes 
towards nature, and agreed in many matters of natural philosophy’. In 
Chapter IV the author is at pains to shew us what some of these ‘matters’ 
were (element, seed, macrocosm, microcosm, humour, universal frame, etc.) 
and how they together formed a stable terminology for scientist and poet, 
and were valued by both for the same reasons. Especially compound 
epithets and so-called ‘periphrases’ offer a means accurately to distinguish, 
classify and describe objects in the natural world by their appearance or 
peculiar quality. Chapter III tells us how many seventeenth-century 
scientists forged many new vernacular terms to add to the existing stock. 
Plenty of supporting evidence is provided. Chapter V explains the 
‘Interchange of Scientific Language and Poetic Diction’. 

The principal conclusion is that, apart from their first-hand knowledge 
of Virgil, Lucretius and other Roman authors, apart even from their 
knowledge of the phrase-books’, the English neo-classic poets found an 
abundant store of poetic diction in Sylvester's translation of Les Semaines: 
that is, they had found the Romans again, though at several removes, and, 
through the Romans, the Greek natural philosophers. 

The last section of the last chapter (pp. 80 to 88) is the weak link in 
what is, for the most part, a sturdy chain of argument. The author has 
to account for the fact that this pseudo-scientific terminology flourished 
most in the eighteenth century, precisely at a time when the natural 
philosophy whence it had arisen was finally breaking down. Observation 
and analysis were taking the place of synthesis and speculation. Thus 
much of the traditional diction, the meaning of which was always in process 
of gradual modification, was now losing its wider philosophical implications 
and was perhaps being emptied of meaning altogether. Mechanistic 
philosophy banished the old teleological outlook, with the result that 
mythology and personification, for example, lost their original significance. 
Yet many poets went on using the traditional mythological imagery, although 


1 T. Quayle, Poetic Diction, A Study of Eighteenth Century Verse. Methuen, 1924. 
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aware that it is at best ornamental and at worst fanciful and ‘untrue’. 
Professor Arthos fails to tackle this problem, or at any rate to explain 
clearly what he thinks about it. He appears to say that the worst kind of 
eighteenth-century poetry, ‘cold and uninteresting’, ignored the march of 
philosophy and thus inevitably became in a bad sense ‘artificial’; but that 
some poets moved with the times, employing a diction equally conventional 
but consonant with the methods and outlook of modern science. ‘For 
“nature” was properly the subject of poetry in quite the same sense that 
it was the subject of science... The naturalist and the poet borrowed 
from each other, shared common interests and attitudes, and constructed 
a common language to fulfill their common functions’. This is probably 
true enough: but it is a pity that the author left himself no room to shew 
us the language of descriptive science actually functioning in poetry. He 
quotes, in other connections, a few rather inapposite lines from Pope, 
Thomson and Blackmore. 

Why did Warton, Aikin and Wordsworth, all before the end of the 
eighteenth century, condemn the ‘poetic diction’ as unnatural? Partly we 
must suppose, because they all distinguished more radically the aims of 
poetry from those of science and partly ‘through a defect of memory’, i.e. 
through ignorance of the old natural philosophy. But ‘poetic diction’ meant 
something different to all these critics: Wordsworth, for instance, made free 
use of periphrasis, personification and other familiar elements. 

Professor Arthos has made a most valuable contribution to the study 
of eighteenth-century poetics. Professor Tillotson, in several charming 
essays, has made clear some of the aesthetic value once attaching to the 
dictio Virgiliana; and this thesis suggests cogently that other considerations 
of a non-aesthetic character were just as important. It is regrettable that 
Professor Arthos does not write with the charm, clarity and distinction of 
his colleague in this field, the importance of whose work he himself 
generously acknowledges. 

There is, finally, one curious omission of which the reader should be 
warned. This book is about the ‘language of natural description’. This, — 
the author once informs us in passing, must be distinguished from the 
language of the ‘poetry of manners’. Perhaps so: almost his parting words 
are that ‘the ‘‘nature’ of Thomson and Saint-Lambert differed so much 
from the “nature” of the Romantics that even the claims of the scientific 
terminology to accuracy were misunderstood.’ Not once, however, does 
he discuss ‘nature’ as a term, nor does the word appear in Appendix A. 
Even in an eclectic list, should a concept as fundamental as this be passed 
over? Some brief explanation also of the Great Chain of Being ought 
surely to have found a place in that chapter which treats of ancient 
natural science, inseparable as it was from speculative philosophy. On the 
other hand, this theme perhaps lies outside the limit set by Professor 
Arthos to the meaning of the term ‘natural description’. It would have 
helped to know what that limit is. 


Groningen. H. H. Hoskins. 
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Jane Welsh Carlyle: A new Selection of her Letters. Arranged 
by Trupy Buss. 355 pp. London: Victor Gollancz. 1950. 21/—. 


This is an excellent piece of editing. Mrs Bliss has picked out the most 
interesting passages from Mrs. Carlyle’s correspondence, and linked them 
unobtrusively with explanatory comment and complementary narrative. 
In doing so, she has made accessible much that was previously unpublished, 
out of print, or mutilated by expurgation. The result is a book which 
should appeal strongly to a variety of tastes. 

The frivolous will find here an abundance of epigram and entertaining 
anecdote. The unborn spirit of Oscar Wilde might have memorized, for 
future use, her comment: ‘People who are so dreadfully devoted to their 
wives are so apt, from mere habit, to get devoted to other people’s wives 
as well.’ Edward Lear would have delighted in her story of Charles Buller 
and the hollyhocks (“Wait, Mrs Carlyle, till I fetch my gun, I must shoot 
a hollyhock.’); or of the three Irishmen who called at 5 Cheyne Row to 
defend their country against Carlyle’s aspersions: 


While they were all three at the loudest in their defence of Ireland, one of their noses 
burst out bleeding. It was the nose of the gentleman whose name we never heard. He 
let it bleed into his pocket handkerchief till nature was relieved, and was more cautious of 
exciting himself afterwards. 


The historically minded will be enabled to make more vivid and intimate 
their impressions of Victorian London. Some of its features remain 
unchanged to the present day. Then, as now, Income Tax officials tended 
to be obtuse and insolent; the books that one wanted were always out of the 
London Library; and workmen engaged on household repairs spent ‘three- 
fourths of their time in consulting how the work should be done, and in 
going out and in after beer.’ Such things may still be experienced at first 
hand; but it is only at second hand that we can know the great personalities 
of Victorian London, and we are the more grateful for glimpses of them 
through the eyes of Mrs Carlyle — Harriet Martineau ‘presenting her ear 
trumpet with a pretty blushing air of coquetry’, Leigh Hunt talking ‘like 
a pen-gun’ and conducting an avuncular flirtation in a window-seat (‘God 
bless you, Miss Hunter!’), Mazzini gossiping at large about his secret 
plans for an Italian Revolution (‘He a conspirator chief! I should make 
an infinitely better one myself.’). Best of all, perhaps, is the account 
of a back-stage encounter during the famous theatricals organized by 
Dickens and Forster: 


Passing through a long dim passage, I came on a tall man leant to the wall, with his 
head touching the ceiling like a caryatid, to all appearance asleep, or resolutely trying 
it under most unfavourable circumstances. ‘Alfred Tennyson!’ I exclaimed in joyful 
surprise. ‘Well!’ said he, taking the hand I held out to him, and forgetting to let it go 
again. ‘I did not know you were in town,’ said I. ‘I should like to know who you are,’ 
said he; ‘I know that I know you, but I cannot tell your name.’ 


However, the main fascination of the book is a matter not of humour, 
or history, but of an individual human life. Here we see a greatly gifted 
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woman struggling to remain unsubmerged in a deluge of domesticity. We 
are sometimes made to wonder whether marriage is not indeed ‘a shockingly 
immoral institution, as well as what we have long known it for — an 
extremely disagreeable one.’ A single trivial incident may be used to 
epitomize the situation: 


He came into this room the other morning when I was sitting peaceably darning his 
stockings, and laid a great bundle of papers on my fire, enough to have kindled the 
chimney, if it had not been providentially swept quite lately — the kindling of a chimney 
subjecting one here in London to the awful visitation of three fire-engines! besides a fine 
of five pounds! I fancied it the contents of his waste-paper basket that he was ridding 
himself of by this summary process. But happening to look up at his face, I saw in its 
grim concentrated self-complacency the astounding truth that it was all his labour since 
he returned from Scotland that had been there sent up the vent, in smoke ! 


The ‘dyspeptic man of genius’, in a spectacular gesture, burns his 
labours; but it is his wife that must take thought for the chimney. While 
he writhes dramatically in the pangs of composition, she consumes her life 
in ‘an eternal writing of little unavoidable notes’; she has all the buying of 
his clothes (‘he dislikes nothing so much in the world as going into a shop 
to buy anything’); she has to go and see about his Income Tax (‘Mr C. 
said “the voice of honour seemed to call on him to go himself.” But either 
it did not call loud enough, or he would not listen to that charmer’); she 
has to arrange for the construction of his sound-proof room, and for the 
abatement of noises which interfere with his inspiration — the cocks that 
crow, the macaw that shrieks, the railway engines that whistle, the pianist 
who persists in playing the piano. 

The tragedy of Mrs Carlyle’s life was that, though loyalty and affection 
compelled her to such tasks, a sense of her own potentialities made her 
ever aware that something precious was being wasted. She was aware 
of it from her first entrance into ‘the valley of the shadow of marriage’ — 
from that night when she tried to bake bread at Craigenputtock (because 
the bread from Dumfries ‘soured on his stomach’): 


One o'clock struck, and then two and then three; and still I was sitting there in an intense 
solitude, my whole body aching with weariness, my heart aching with a sense of forlornness 
and degradation. “That I... who had never been required to do anything but cultivate my 
mind, should have to pass all those hours of the night watching a loaf of bread which 
mightn’t turn out bread after all !’ 


Then she thought of Benvenuto Cellini, sitting up all night watching 
his Perseus in the oven, and from the parallel evolved the only philosophy 
which could reconcile her to the life she was destined to lead: 


After all, in the sight of the upper powers, what is the mighty difference between a statue 
of Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each be the thing one’s hand hath found to do? 
The man’s determined will, his energy, his patience, his resource, were the really admirable 
things, of which the statue of Perseus was the mere chance expression. If he had been 
a woman living at Craigenputtock, with a dyspeptic husband, sixteen miles from a baker, 
and he a bad one, all these same qualities would have come out most fitting in a good 


loaf of bread. 
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We may, or may not, agree with the philosophy; we must agree that 
the determination, the energy, the patience, the resource, above all the 
invincible humour with which Jane Welsh Carlyle pursued an unenviable 
career were indeed things to be admired. 


Cambridge. Paut TURNER. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of Virginia. 
Edited by Frepson Bowers. 1948-1949, Volume I. 207 pp. 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1948. $3.50. 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia. Edited by FREpDson Bowers. 
Vol. II, 1949-1950. 214 pp. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1949. $5. 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. 
Vol. III, 1950-1951. 307 pp. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1950. $5. 


In these present days, when the rising costs of paper and printing threaten 
to limit more and more a scholar’s chances of publication, the appearance 
of any new journal is bound to be welcomed with some warmth. Many 
studies that would formerly have appeared in book-form have now to be 
condensed to articles in periodicals, many articles cannot appear at all. 
Indeed, publication of books in the shape of microfilmed typescript has 
already been resorted to. 

It is not, however, merely in this light that Studies in Bibliography must 
be welcomed. The very high standard set by the initial volume, both in 
scholarship and in production, and the wide range covered by it, made it 
clear that here we had much more than just an additional ‘outlet’ for near- 
frustrated bibliographers. Again, initial volumes tend naturally, and 
justifiably, to make somewhat high promises, which it may be difficult to 
make good in later issues. Now that three volumes are available for 
review* we can record with gratitude that not only has the standard been 
fully maintained, but also the size of the third shows an increase of one 
hundred pages over the first. It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we 
propose to discuss here some of the papers in this new annual, though it is 
manifestly impossible to do so at any length, or even to mention all. 

The longest paper in volume I is that by Professor Allan H. Stevenson 
on New Uses of Watermarks as Bibliographical Evidence. From the fact 
that the printer Thomas Cotes, in 1639/40, printed a number of play quartos 
on job-lots of paper, with considerable variation in watermarks, he is able 


1 Vol. IV, 1951-1952, came to hand after this review was written. 
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to draw several interesting inferences regarding press-work. One play 
by Shirley, The Opportunitie, is singled out for treatment. From three to 
five different watermarks may be found in one copy, and from the alter- 
nation between these in the same copy, and in the same sheet in different 
copies, Professor Stevenson is able to work out the edition-size, the number 
of presses used (one only), the time at which press-corrections were 
introduced, and the time it took to set up and print off the play. Finally 
he suggests some valuable further uses for variant watermarks in biblio- 
graphical study. ; 

Among shorter contributions we find one by Dr Giles E. Dawson on 
three Shakespeare piracies of about 1731, not distinguished before, as they 
are virtually type-facsimiles of legitimate editions of 1723 (Hamlet), 1724 
(Othello), and 1729 (Macbeth). Another paper of Shakespeare interest 
is Dr Philip Williams’ analysis of the Pied Bull Lear, showing that it was 
set up by a single compositor, the same who composed part of the 1612 
White Devil and the 1609 edition of Armin’s History of the Two Maids 
of More-clacke. 

Dr. James G. McManaway discusses the then recently discovered 1621 
edition of Sandys’ First Five Bookes of Ovids Metamorphosis, Dr. Curt 
F. Biihler analyses the headlines of William de Machlinia’s Year Book 
37 Henry VI, Professor Gerald J. Eberle works out the puzzling printing 
history of Sir John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum of 1599 — but we have two 
further volumes to review and must resist the temptation to mention any 
more of the eleven articles and six notes, ranging in time from Chaucer's 
Purse to Jefferson's Correspondence, and the Tennyson-Hallam poems. 

Volume II opens with a discussion of the early editions and issues of 
The Monk, with a bibliography, by Dr William B. Todd, merging the two 
accepted first edition issues into one, and establishing 1795 as the original 
date, besides unravelling a history of publisher's subterfuge that makes 
engrossing reading. 

Dr Philip Williams makes out a very plausible case that the two Troilus 
and Cressida Quarto title-pages of 1609 represent a pre-publication can- 
cellans and cancellandum, though in the absence of a collation his argument 
is somewhat more difficult to the uninitiated than would be necessary. 
The cancellans title-page omitting the reference to performance at the 
Globe was probably printed, he thinks, in the same forme with the final 
half-sheet M. 

Dr. Giles E. Dawson draws attention to a 1745 six-volume edition of 
Shakespeare, of some importance for the critical history of the text, and 
we may further mention an article by Professor-Leslie Hotson on The 
Library of Elizabeth's Embezzling Teller, viz. Richard Stonly, a judicial 
appraisal of whose books was made in 1597 and is of interest in showing 
contemporary book-values; and finally a study by Professor Fredson Bowers 
on Bibliographical Evidence from the Printer’s Measure. 

The third volume opens with four papers read before the English Institute 
in September, 1949, It is impossible within the compass of this review to 
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deal at all adequately with them, and in any case they deserve to be read 
carefully and in full by all concerned, as is shown sufficiently by their titles 
and the names of their authors. They are: Editorial Problems — A Preli- 
minary Survey, by Professor R. C. Bald, The Rationale of Copy-Text, 
by Sir Walter Greg, Some Relations of Bibliography to Editorial Problems, 
by Professor Fredson Bowers, and Some Postulates for Distributional Study 
of Texts, by Professor Archibald A. Hill. 

Shakespeare studies are represented by two papers. Dr. Philip Williams 
carries further his studies in Troilus and Cressida in a discussion of the 
relationship between Q and F, proving F to have been set up from Q, 
though with independent MS authority for some passages and readings. 
Professor Charlton Hinman has discovered a third proof-sheet of the first 
Folio in one of the Folger copies which, together with a press-corrected 
page elsewhere in the volume, leads to some interesting hypotheses on the 
method of press-correction. 

Another very welcome contribution is Professor C. William Miller's 
Thomas Newcomb: A Restoration Printer’s Ornament Stock, which 
reproduces a representative collection of ornaments, factotums and 
decorative initials, and gives a list of their occurrences in books printed by 
Newcomb. Another method of reproduction might perhaps have produced 
greater clarity, though we should be only too glad to possess similar sets 
for other major printers — to ask no more. This volume, finally, contains 
the first instalment of a check list of the previous year’s bibliographical 
scholarship that will henceforward be a regular feature of Studies in 
Bibliography. The value of such a list can hardly be underestimated. 

The remainder of the volume must be left to speak for itself, but there 
can be no doubt that bibliographers and literary scholars, to mention no 
others, will ignore at their peril what it has to say. If future volumes 
can surpass in importance those that have now appeared, that will be no 
mean achievement ! 


The Hague. Jou. GERRITSEN. 


A Catalogue of the Gosse Correspondence in the Brotherton 
Collection consisting mainly of letters written to Sir Edmund 
Gosse in the period from 1867 to 1928, with an Introduction by 
Philip Gosse. Illus., pp. xvi + 80, Leeds, 1950 (University of 
Leeds: Library Publications N.. 3), 5/—. 


When Sir Edmund Gosse, the essayist, critic and literary historian, died 
in 1928, the enormous mass of correspondence which he left behind him 
was acquired by the late Lord Brotherton, through whose munificence it 
eventually passed into the keeping of the Leeds University Library, as part 
of the Brotherton Collection. The publication of this Catalogue was 
intended to celebrate the centenary of Gosse’s birth in 1949. One could 
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not have thought of a worthier memorial. The names of over 1500 
correspondents, and the thousands of letters written by them, are a rare 
tribute to the fascination of Gosse’s personality. Each entry in the 
Catalogue contains the name of the writer of the letter or letters; the name 
of the person to whom they are addressed, in those cases in which that 
person is other than Sir Edmund Gosse; the number of letters; and the date, 
or inclusive dates. The list is aptly introduced by Gosse’s son, Dr. Philip 
Gosse, who manages to evoke the literary atmosphere of the latter part of 
the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century by showing us 
many of his father’s correspondents in their role as guests. 

The Correspondence, which covers a period of more than sixty years, 
includes letters from a wide range of friends and acquaintances representing 
the chief literary movements in England and abroad. The following more 
or less random selection is typical of the richness of the material here 
assembled: Maurice Baring (43 letters), Paul Bourget (4), Georg Brandes 
(68), Sir Sidney Colvin (59), Louis Couperus (2), Henry Austin Dobson 
(345), Frederik van Eeden (6), André Gide (6), Thomas Hardy (80), 
Maurice Hewlett (71), Henrik Ibsen (3), Henry James (249), J. A. A. J. 
Jusserand (18), Andrew Lang (204), ‘Maarten Maartens’ (30), George 
Moore (126), Coventry Patmore (50), Swinburne (86), Carel Wosmaer 
(8), H. G. Wells (24), W. B. Yeats (25). 

Students of literature will feel indebted to the former and present 
members of the Staff of the Brotherton Library for having provided them 
with a reliable guide to this vast quarry. Enquiries about the Corres- 
pondence will be answered by the University Librarian and Keeper of the 
Brotherton Collection (The Brotherton Library, The University, Leeds 2), 
who is also willing — as the present reviewer has found by experience — 
to help the student in every other possible way. 


Nijmegen. 


op re J. G. RrEwap. 
Washington, D. C. 


Engelse Invloed op de Nederlandse Woordvoorraad. By C. 
G. N. pe Vooys. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afd. Letterkunde. Nieuwe 
Reeks Deel LVII, No. 5.) 74 pp. Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company. 1951. f 5.50. 


The author, formerly Professor of Dutch philology and literature in the 
University of Utrecht, has long been interested in the phenomenon of 
English loanwords in Dutch. His first article on the subject appeared in 
De Nieuwe Taalgids as early as 1914. This and some further articles 
published in 1925, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 form the basis of the work 


under review. 
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The phenomenon of loanwords in any language may be considered from 
two angles. One may study the causes — historical, political, cultural, 
psychological etc. — that have led to borrowing; or one may collect loan- 


words, arrange them in alphabetical order and describe what has happened 
to them in their new surroundings: they may have developed new shades 
of meaning; the spelling may have undergone changes (eg. French 
bouledogue from English bulldog); the pronunciation may have become 
adapted to the national sound-system (like that of café or liaison in 
English); compounds may have been formed with native words; native 
affixes or inflectional endings may have been tagged on to them. 

Professor De Vooys is mainly concerned with the historical, cultural 
and psychological sides of the matter. In his introductory chapter he 
says: ‘The influence of the surrounding languages on Dutch is an in- 
teresting subject of study, because it reflects the cultural relations’ between 
Holland and its neighbours. And so in his first chapters the author traces 
the channels through which, from the Middle Ages up to the present time, | 
English words could reach the Netherlands. The number of words 
borrowed before 1800 appears to have been very small. But then England 
gradually begins to oust France as the great model in Western Europe, 
English industrial products flood the Continent, English fashions and 
English games are introduced. In Holland the great influx of English 
loanwords does not begin till after the establishment, about the middle of 
the 19th century, of a new type of secondary school, when the English 
language becomes more generally known. 

In chapter VI Professor De Vooys discusses various reasons for the 
adoption of foreign words in individual cases: the word may denote a 
person, an object, an institution etc. typically foreign, eg. a suffragette or 
the Underground; goods may be imported and keep their foreign names, 
e.g. tweed or shag; a foreign word may have a shade of meaning absent 
from the native word (gentleman, shocking); a foreign phrase may be 
thought more vividly descriptive (ups and downs, sweet seventeen); other 
reasons mentioned are euphemism (W.C.), affectation, snobbery, care- 
lessness etc. 

It is to be regretted that the author's predilection for historical and 
psychological explanation has led him to neglect the lexicographical side 
of the matter to the extent he has done. To begin with, the lists of 
loanwords given in chapters VII, VIII and IX are far from complete. 
The total number of words mentioned by the author is just over 1100; 
the actual number used in this country is approximately twice as great. 
It is true Professor De Vooys says he has purposely omitted a great number 
of industrial terms because they are only familiar to a comparatively small 
number of specialists. But then, why should he have singled out for 
special mention those used in the gasworks and the textile factory, -vhile 
the hundreds of words used in such important national industries as 
shipbuilding, television and wireless (the Philips works), petroleum (the 
Royal Dutch) and several others are passed over. Games and sports 
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are deemed more important; all the same scant justice is done to their 
vocabularies. To give only one instance: the author gives six lawn-tennis 
words; the actual number is about thirty. Jazz and modern dancing are 
represented by six and three words respectively. The method of selection 
is not very clear. Why the cakewalk, but not the charleston, the boston, 
the Lambeth walk or the hoky-poky? Why fox-trot and two-step, but 
not slow-fox, quick-step, jitterbug, jive and be-bop? If it was the author's 
object to illustrate cultural relations, this side of modern ‘culture’ might 
have been thought significant ! 

The lists are incomplete in another sense: generally only one meaning 
is given of each word; in many cases two or more meanings of the word 
are in use. Box, for instance, is not only used for baby-box but also for 
box-camera; a fan is a ventilating apparatus besides being a film-fan or a 
jazz-fan; jersey (as used in Dutch) was formerly an article of dress; 
nowadays it is a kind of material; stock-boek is used in philately as well 
as in business; drive is not only current in bridge, but also in tennis 
and in golf. 

No distinction is made between what is new and may well prove 
ephemeral, and what has been universally adopted. The list in chapter 
VIII contains some 80 words which, personally, I had never met before 
in Dutch, such as bread and butter sciences, deadpan style, fact-finding tour, 
meeting of minds, moral uplift, priming the pump, self-display, while such 
well-established and common words as bobby (policeman), boiler (in the 
kitchen), box-camera, city (centre of town), cracker (biscuit), D.D.T. 
(with English pronunciation), khaki, mixture (tobacco), O. K. and trailer 
(vehicle) are not mentioned at all. 

While going through the lists of words, I found myself wondering if 
fraise (frees; p. 35) and hangar (p. 57) were not French rather than 
English; the English origin of yoghurt (pp. 40 and 55) seems very doubtful; 
and two words, bunker (p. 34) as a military term (English has pill-box) 
and pincher (pp. 37 and 60; the correct spelling is pinscher, a kind a dog) 
are certainly German. Professor De Vooys might have consulted a 
dictionary before stating (pp. 48 and 67) that overlappen is English ‘to 
lap over’, that a caravan (p. 34) is a type of motor-car, cross-country a 
trip on horseback (p. 35), a sit-down staking (strike) the same thing as 
a go-slow movement (pp. 38 and 63) and singlet a textile fabric (p. 56). 
A draw (p. 44) is not necessarily 0—O0; the kidnapper (p. 36) no longer 
‘snatches’ kids only; joyriding (p. 46) — the illegal kind — is not ex- 
clusively indulged in by garage-attendants, and basketball (p. 60) never 
was the same game as Dutch ‘korfbal’. And although loanwords do 
sometimes undergo surprising changes in meaning, not even in Dutch is 
kennel (p. 36) a pack of dogs, sweepstake (p. 39) a kind of race, or red 
tape (p. 49) a slang-word for strong liquor. 


Apeldoorn. J. A. G. vAN HEYENOORT. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax 


XXIll 


61. Running Crewe House, he says, was not unlike running an open house. His first 
serious staff tussle was with H. G. Wells, a friend of Northcliffe in his youth, who had 
been given charge of the German department. John o’ London's Weekly, March 7, 
1952, p. 219: 

There was only one man in the bar, and yet it looked well filled. This was because 
Sidney McMurdo, its occupant, is one of those vast, muscled individuals who bulge in 
every direction. He was sitting slumped in a chair, scowling beneath beetling brows, his 
whole aspect that of one whose soul has just got the sleeve across the windpipe. 

Sidney was not in any sense an intimate of Smallwood Bessemer. P. G. Wodehouse, 
Tangled Hearts in Nothing Serious, p. 165 (Star Editions). 


Explain the difference in meaning between a friend of Northcliffe, an 
intimate of Bessemer and a friend of Northcliffe’s, an intimate of Bessemer’s. 


62. Mr. A. S. Hornby, who will be well-known to many of our readers 
as a contributor to English Language Teaching, the periodical published by 
the British Council, suggests the following problem. 

What is the difference in meaning between 


The Cinema is rather full to-night. 
The Cinema is fairly full to-night. 
The Cinema is pretty full to-night. 


63. I'll take my raincoat along, in case it should come on to rain. 
As one grows older, one grows wiser. 


Have you nothing to do, that you are sitting there idle? G. Moore, Esther Waters 
III, p. 23. 


Define the meanings expressed by the sub-clauses of these sentences. 
What names would you give to the clauses? 


Answers may be sent to Mr. P. A. Erades, 21 Frans Halsstraat, Haarlem, 
Holland. 


We have received the following letter from Dr. Paul Christophersen, 
Professor of English in the University College of Ibadan, Nigeria: 


17th February 1952. 
Dear Professor Zandvoort, 


English Studies often takes a long time to arrive, and I can't always spare the time to 
read it straightaway, sq it is only this week-end that I have seen Erades’s comments on 


1 Crewe House was the centre of the British Propaganda Among Enemy Peoples during 
the first World War; Lord Northcliffe was its head for a time. 


ae 
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‘the dinner is preparing’, etc., in your August 1951 number. I am not in absolute 
agreement with him, or rather I think something ought to be added to his remarks. 
May I give you my comments and leave you to decide whether to pass them on? 

Erades quotes a number of examples from Jespersen and elsewhere, but he does not 
make it clear that many of them are now no longer normal usage. In fact, the majority 
of the examples have a quaint, old-fashioned or, at best, ‘literary’ ring. Very few can 
be said to belong to normal English as spoken and written in 1951. 

Probably, on this point, there has been a development within the present century. In 
present-day usage the phenomenon may be said to be confined roughly to three groups 
of phrases: 


1. Certain everyday phrases concerned with cooking: 


The dinner is cooking. 
The cakes are baking. 
The tea is brewing. 


[ am not so sure about ‘the dinner is preparing’, which I think will strike many Englishmen 
of the younger generation as rather odd. 


2. Certain other everyday phrases: 


There’s nothing doing. 
The week's rent was owing. 
The piano has been a long time mending. 


Already with this last phrase we are verging on what is no longer felt as quite natural. 
I want a button sewing on’ would be avoided by many Englishmen, who would substitute 


. ’ 
_ sewn. 


3. Certain technical phrases used in particular trades: 
(a) The book is printing (reprinting, binding), 
This is confined to the book trade, People outside the trade find the phrase queer but 
accept it as technical jargon. It should be noted that ‘the book’ in this case means 
the whole stock of a publication and not an individual copy. Nobody who was having 
a single copy of a book bound by private arrangement would say that the book was 
‘binding’. 


(b) The tonnage now building in the U.K. 


Phrases like this are used chiefly by those connected with shipbuilding, but also sometimes 
by writers on economic and financial matters. Another phrase quoted by Erades, ‘a 
room is fitting up,’ is no longer normal usage; but I think it is possible in the shipbuilding 
trade, in talking of a newly launched ship, to say ‘She is now fitting up.’ 

Whether engineers would ever say of a bridge that it was ‘building’, I can't say for 
certain, but I doubt it. Certainly, ordinary people wouldn't. It may be possible, however, 
to find more examples than those I have quoted of technical usage. 


Yours sincerely, 
Paut CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


Mr. Erades, to whom we forwarded the letter, replies as follows: 


Professor Christophersen’s communication forms a welcome, and indeed necessary rider 
to my remarks. I find myself in complete agreement with him. In my opinion, too, the 
predicative use of the verbal ing as occurring in the constructions under discussion, does 
not really form part of the living structure of English, but is restricted to what may 
broadly be called traditional or technical cases, as specified by Professor Chr. I might 
have brought out this aspect of the matter in my discussion. 

With regard to sentences of the type J want a button sewing on the situation is rather 
different. This is not a petrifact, or even an isolated case, but an instance of a 
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construction that is vigorously alive dialectally. I may in this connection refer to a 
remark by Dr. Wood, which I quoted in my comment on Point 53 (Engl. St. XXXII, 
No. 4, August 1951, p. 189). Not long ago Dr. Wood had the kindness to send me a 
clipping from a Sheffield newspaper giving printed evidence of the local prevalence of the 
construction. Nor am I sure that it is only found locally. A distinguished Cambridge 
professor of Yorkshire extraction, whose English is otherwise free from dialectal taint, 
on being informed shortly after the liberation of Holland, when tobacco was still 
scarce, that a lady of my acquaintance was prepared to commit a murder for an English 
cigarette, is on record as having remarked in reply: ‘I'll remember when I want anyone 
murdering’. The whole matter could do with a more thorough inquiry than I have been 
able to make. — E. 
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W. SavaceE Lanpor, Brevities. Epigrammi. Scelta, versione a fronte in versi, Prefazione, 
Introduzione e Note a cura di ALFREDO OBERTELLO. (Biblioteca Sansoniana Straniera, 84.) 
166 pp. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni. 1946, L. 500.—. 


Ben Jonson, The Alchemist. Testo riveduto, Versione a fronte in versi, Prefazione, 
Introduzione e Note a cura di ALFREDO OBERTELLO. (Bibliotheca Sansoniana Straniera, 
88-89.) LXXXV + 552 pp. Firenze: G. C, Sansoni. 1948. L. 1000.—. 
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Islandisches Etymologisches Wa6rterbuch. Von A. J6HANNESSON. Erste Lieferung. 
160 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG., 1951. Sw. Fr. 22.80. 


Die englische Sprache. Ihre Geschichtliche Entwicklung. Von Kart BRUuNNER. 
Zweiter Band: Die Flexionsformen, ihre Verwendung, das Englische ausserhalb Europas. 
424 pp. Halle(Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1951. Geh. DM 13.—, Gbd. RM. 14.80. 


Tables for Old English Sound Changes. By Aran S. C. Ross. 10 pp. + 5 tables. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 1951. Price 4s, net. 


Der Indefinite Agens im Alt-englischen. Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Wortes 
man. Von J. FROHLICH. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 25. Band.) 145 pp. Bern: 
A. Francke AG. 1951. Sw. Fr. 18.—. 


Two Early London Subsidy Rolls. Edited with an Introduction, Commentaries, and 
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Chaucer and the Inns of Court 


A Re-Examination 
I 


The biography of Chaucer is perhaps fuller than we have any right to 
expect of a fourteenth-century figure, even if it tells us only the plainest 
and most uninteresting facts — uninteresting, that is, to an age which 
is rehabilitating Chaucer as a poet and which has seen the practice of 
biography brought to the dignity of an art. At the same time, there are 
gaps of silence in the records, the most notable being that which stretches 
from 1360 to 1367. For if, as is now accepted, Chaucer was born in or 
soon after 1340, then these six or seven years cover the important formative 
period of his early twenties, and lack of knowledge of his whereabouts 
and activities during these years is more to be regretted than any similar 
lack later in his life. It was understandable, therefore, that the partial 
confirmation in 1923 of the tradition that Chaucer was a student at the 
Inner Temple should be welcomed and find acceptance. Both the period 
of time involved and Chaucer’s probable age were compatible with such 
a suggestion, and the only alternative theory, that Chaucer was in Ireland 
with his first patron, Prince Lionel, was unsupported by any evidence.’ 
In any case, in the first record which breaks this silence, the enrolment 
of his name among the King’s valetti in 1367, he is shown as being rewarded 
for services which he had rendered and would continue to render.” This 
hardly suggests a prolonged absence from the country as a member of 
another person's household. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that he could not have continued his duties as valet to the King 
while pursuing his studies at the Inner Temple. At any rate, such a 
course seems to have been possible in the fifteenth century.* 

The chain of events which led to the renewed acceptance of the Inns of 
Court theory (or to its partial acceptance, at least) is well known, but 
will bear repetition. In 1598, in the intrc duction to his edition of Chaucer's 
works, Speght wrote: 


It seemeth that [Chaucer and Gower] were of the Inner Temple, for that many yeres since 
master Buckley did see a recorde in that same howse, where Geoffrye Chaucer was fined 
two shillinges for beatinge a Franciscane fryer in Fletestreate. 


This appears, on the face of it, to be no more than one of those legends 


1 The theory has been rejected on the ground that Chaucer makes no reference to 
Ireland in his poetry. But by itself this silence does not invalidate the theory. Chaucer 
rarely makes direct reference to specific personal experiences. On the other hand, his 
name is not in the list of the retinue which accompanied Lionel to Ireland. 

2 See Life Records of Chaucer (Chaucer Society), pt. IV, p. 160. 

3 See The Black Books of Lincoln's Inn, London, 1897, vol. I, pp. 60, 64, 113, 138, and 
this article infra. 
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with which the early biographies of Chaucer were liberally endowed, and 
which the more scientific investigations of the last hundred years have 
rejected, in the absence of documentary proof, even if the rejection was 
accompanied by regret: 


This, like the meeting with Petrarch, is a story which, whethex true or not, we all feel 
ought to be true. From the little we know of the poet, it is a natural inference that it is an 
account of an event that might well have happened.* 


Who was this Buckley, the sceptical asked, and where was the record 
from which he was supposed to be quoting? The questions found no 
answer until 1923, when the late Professor Edith Rickert suggested that 
in all probability Speght’s informant was William Buckley, a Bencher 
and keeper of the records at the Inner Temple in the sixteenth century, 
‘the one man in England whose business it was to have seen such a record, 
if it existed’.® 

Buckley would appear to be identified, then, though the record itself 
remains untraced. Its non-appearance means that Speght’s story and 
the theory built on it by Professor Manly and Miss Rickert must still be 
treated with circumspection, even if the identification of ‘Master Buckley’ 
is allowed. The records of the Inner Temple before 1381 are usually 
assumed to have been destroyed in the Peasants’ Revolt,® but some may 


4 Studies in Chaucer, T. R. Lounsbury, New York, 1892, vol. I, p. 172. 
5 See ‘Was Chaucer a Student at the Inner Temple?’ by Edith Rickert in The Manly 
Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature, Chicago, 1923, pp. 20-31. The phrase 
quoted at the end of the sentence above is from Some New Light on Chaucer, J. M. Manly, 
New York, 1926, p. 11, where the question is dealt with (pp. 7-30) on the basis of Miss 
Rickert’s suggestions. Manly gives Miss Rickert the credit for the discovery of Buckley's 
identity, and I have expressed myself to the same effect. But though Miss Rickert’s 
suggestion was the first to receive serious academic attention, it had in fact been made 
at least twenty-one years before. See The Inner and Middle Temple, H. H. L. Bellot, 
London, 1902, p, 120. And the suggestion may have been made even earlier than this, 
since Bellot’s book is not a piece of original research and lacks references to his sources. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that in pointing to this anticipation of Miss Rickert’s 
discovery I do not wish to decry the value of her work in this field; nor Bellot's either. 
Though The Inner and Middle Temple is a popular work, Bellot made many contributions 
to the history of the Inns of Court. 

See A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, ed. F. A. Inderwick, London, 1896, vol. I. 
pp. 235 and 265, for entries relating to Buckley. 
6 Eg. Bellot, op. cit., p. 118: “Whatever records existed dealing with the occupation 
of the Temple by the lawyers up to 1381 were entirely destroyed by the peasant followers 
of Wat the Tyler...’ But the destroyed documents may have belonged to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Walsingham (Historia Anglicana, Rolls Series, vol. I, p. 457) says 
that ‘plura munimenta quae juridici in custodia habuerunt, igne consumpta sunt’. The 
phrase ‘in custodia habuerunt’ suggests that the muniments were not those of the ‘juridici’ 
themselves. The Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary's, York, adds the detail that some 
documents at least were kept in the Temple church: ‘... et alerount en la esglise et pristrent 
toutz les livers et rolles et remembraunce ge furount en lour huches deinz le Temple des 
apprentiz de la ley et porterount en la haute chimyne et les arderent.’ (Anonimalle 
Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, Manchester, 1927, p. 141.) It is known that at this time 
the Order of St. John still kept the church for its own use. See Inderwick, op. cif., p. Xx, 


els 


have survived until the mid-sixteenth century.7?. The records now extant 
do not begin until 1505, but by making comparisons with the records of 
Lincoln's Inn which begin in 1422, and with the help of the forty-ninth 
chapter of Sir John Fortescue’s De Laudibus Legum Anglie, it is possible 
to build up a picture of the Inns of Court which shows that in the fifteenth 
century, at least, they were used as a sort of London University where 
many students were entered, not so much to equip them for the profession 
of the law, as to give them a general education beyond the grammar school 
stage without their having to go to Oxford or to Cambridge where the 
bias was still ecclesiastical. 


II 


The Inns of Court were secular institutions owing no allegiance to the 
Church. Their evolution at this time into a sort of embryo university, 
therefore, would seem to be connected with the contemporary emergence 
of the urban middle class (to which Chaucer belonged) and of the yeoman 
farmer, both of whom might be expected to fight shy of an ecclesiastically 
controlled education if it were possible. 

There is no space here to go into the character of this education in 
-detail,® but part of Fortescue’s description at least may be quoted: 


In these greater inns, indeed, and also in the lesser, [i.e. both in the Inns of Court and 
in the Inns of Chancery] there is, besides a school of law, a kind of academy of all the 
manners that the nobles learn, There they learn to sing and to exercise themselves in 
every kind of harmonics. They are also taught there to practise dancing and all games - 
proper for nobles, as those brought up in the king’s household are accustomed to practise. 
In the vacations [i.e. the law vacations] most of them apply themselves to the study 
of legal science, and at festivals to the reading, after the divine service, of Holy Scripture 
and of chronicles. This is indeed a cultivation of virtues and a banishment of all vice. 
So for the sake of the acquisition of virtue and the discouragement of vice, knights, 
barons, and also other magnates, and the nobles of the realm place their sons in these inns 
although they do not desire them to be trained in the science of the laws, nor to live by 
its practice, but only by their patrimonies.1° 


Bearing in mind our ignorance of what Chaucer was doing between 1360 
and 1367, and knowing his subsequent career as a successful civil servant, 
as well as his fame as a poet whose native genius was reinforced by wide 


7 See Inderwick, op. cit., p. 9: ‘... hit is ordred and establishid that ther be made a 
convenient chest, and that hit be sett in the parlement house with divers lokkes to the 
same, and that all the olde presidentes, roullis, and other wrytynges, perteynyng unto the 
company ... be put into the seid chest.’ This was in 1507. 

8 Written c. 1470. The latest edition is by S. B. Chrimes, Cambridge, 1942. 

® There is no detailed study of this education available at the moment, though the 
present writer hopes to publish one in due course. Meanwhile, the general picture can 
be obtained from the introductions to the Inner Temple Calendar and the Lincoln's Inn 
Black Books, as well as those of the two companion series: The Pension Book of Gray's 
Inn, ed. R. J. Fletcher, London, 1891, and Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, 
ed. C. T. Martin, London, 1904. 

10 Fortescue, op. cit., p. 119. 
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reading, this would seem to be exactly the kind of education he might 
have received during those unrecorded years, particularly as he was a 
Londoner of a family which could well afford to send him to an Inn of 
Court: 7, ~ 

But Fortescue’s evidence and the Lincoln's Inn records belong to the 
fifteenth century, and the Manly-Rickert theory has been attacked for 
this very reason. ‘It is highly dangerous,’ wrote the late Professor Tout, 
‘to assume that Fortescue’s famous account of the London law schools, 
nearly a hundred years later, applied to the reign of Edward III.’** This 
opinion is worthy of attention. Tout’s work on the development of the 
administrative offices of the Crown is a standard history of the subject,” 
and it includes a survey of the rise and decay of the household of the 
Chancery, the ‘inns of Chancery’ which, by the time Fortescue wrote, had 
severed their connection with the civil service and had become preparatory 
establishments of the Inns of Court. Tout shows quite clearly that the 
Inns of Chancery were still carrying out their original task of training and 
housing the clerks of the Chancellor's office at the turn of the fourteenth 
century, even though they were then being invaded by law students; and 
the history of Davy’s Inn and Furnival's Inn (both of which later became 
subordinate to Lincoln's Inn) shows that these houses, at any rate, were 
founded late in the fourteenth century as an Inn of Chancery and an Inn 
of the Exchequer respectively.** 


This may appear to be irrelevant. What has the evolution of the Inns- 


of Chancery into preparatory establishments of the Inns of Court during 
the first half of the fifteenth century to do with the existence of the 
superior Inns in the fourteenth? I raise the point, however, to suggest 
that a study of Tout’s conclusions regarding the Inns of Chancery will 
show him to be fundamentally unwilling to admit that the Inns of Court 
themselves are products of the early fourteenth century. But this caution 
on Tout’s part is extravagant. While he is right to stress the independence 
of the Inns of Chancery at the end of the fourteenth century, and to 
question the reading back of fifteenth-century conditions into the previous 
century, with all that such a doubt implies for the feasibility of the Manly- 
Rickert theory regarding Chaucer's education, the fact remains that the 
Inns of Court themselves must be considered to be products of the early 
fourteenth century, though direct evidence of this is slight. But whether 
they also provided at that time the ‘extra-legal’ education which Fortescue 
says they provided in the mid-fifteenth century is a question that cannot 
be answered with certainty. 

41 ‘Literature and Learning in the English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century,’ 
Speculum, iv, 383. 

12° Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, T. F. Tout, 6 vols., Manchester, 
1926-1933. See especially vol. III, pp. 445-47. See also his essay, “The Household of 


the Chancery and it Disintegration,’ in Essays in History Presented to Reginald Lane 
Poole, ed. H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 1927. 


18° See Early Holborn and the Legal Quarter of London, E. Williams, London, 1927, 
sections 14: and 15, 
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Ill 


It would seem that the task of providing instruction in the Common 
law grew almost incidentally, though none the less out of necessity. 
The centralisation of the administration of English law in London 
(particularly in the reign of Henry II) made it inevitable that lawyers 
should go to the capital to practise. Equally inevitably, they would tend 
to congregate together in lodging houses which, by an association of ideas, 
came to be known as ‘inns of Court’; and the lack of any teaching of 
Common law at Oxford or Cambridge naturally sent students to the places 
where they could be in touch with the law’s practitioners, and so these 
places grew into centres of instruction as well as of residence. A parallel 
development took place at the ‘universities of masters’, of which the two 
English universities were examples: i.e. an accretion of students round an 
already existing group of masters, though it cannot be maintained that this 
pattern was deliberately copied by the Inns of Court. As I have already 
indicated, the heads of state departments like the Chancery and the Exchequer 
had for generations maintained households in which their senior officials 
were housed and their clerks trained, and that this tradition is behind the 
establishment of the Inns of Court is suggested by the continued use of 
the term ‘Inns of Chancery’ to indicate the lesser members of the association. 
But at what period or by what means these Inns began to show their 
characteristic collegiate traits — these questions remain unanswered in 
the dark backward and abysm of time. 

Originally, no doubt, the Inns were numerous and probably each of them 
was an independent foundation. Gradually, however, four of them, Gray's 
Inn, Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner and Middle Temples, began to play 
a leading part and were distinguished as the Inns of Court, in which 
advanced studies were pursued, while an indeterminate number of lesser 
societies, the Inns of Chancery, became subsidiary to and dependent upon 
the four richer and more powerful bodies.‘* Beyond this, and beyond such 
a statement as 


it is through the education, the discipline, and the common life of the Inns of Court 
and the Inns of Chancery that the legal profession, under the degree of serjeant, obtained 
both its education and its organisation,1® 


we are led into the difficult waters of conjecture. 
The most that can be said with certainty is that the origins of the Inns 
of Court (but not necessarily of the Inns of Chancery as subordinate 


14‘ there are in this academy ten lesser inns, and sometimes more, which are called 
Inns of Chancery. To each of them at least a hundred students. belong ... These 


students are, indeed, tor the most part, young men, learning the originals and. something 
of the elements of law, who, becoming proficient therein as they mature, are absorbed 
into the greater inns of the academy, which are called the Inns.of Court.’ Fortescue, 


op. cit.. p. 117. ie } 
18 A History of English Law, W. S. Holdsworth, London, 1923, ii, 493. 
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teaching centres) must be presumed to be well back in the fourteenth 
century. There is no final proof of this conjecture, but a certain amount 
of evidence can be brought forward. Chaucer's Manciple, whom we may 
safely assume to have lived in the reign of Richard II, is obviously the 
servant of a flourishing society: 


Of maistres had he mo than thries ten, 
That weren of lawe expert and curious. 


Earlier than this, 


in 20 Ed. III in a quod ei deforciaf to an exception taken, it was answered by Sir 
Richard Willoughby ... that the same was no exception in the court, though they had 
often heard the same for an exception amongst the Apprentices in Hostells or Inns.1@ 


In this record we can perhaps catch an echo of that educational technique 
which, stemming from the medieval disputation, became the method of 
instruction par excellence in the Inns of Court when they were at the 
height of their powers as centres of legal and general education in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: the method of learning the law by 
‘mooting’ or ‘boulting’ cases, real or imaginary. Another record, from the 
London Coroners Rolls of 1325, takes the story back a little further. Its 
recent publication in Miss Rickert’s posthumous Chaucer's World raises 
once more the question of Chaucer's possible attendance at the Inner 
Temple, and was, in fact, the immediate occasion of the present re- 
examination. 


On a certain Sunday in November, John de Glemham, apprentice of the Bench, lay dead 
in a house in the parish of St. Bride in Fleet Street. It was learned that on St. Martin’s 
Eve John de Oxford, clerk, at the request of William de Cornwelle, went to the tavern 
of Edmund Cosyn in the parish of St. Bride, where he assaulted John Wolfel, Edmund's 
taverner, on the ground of an old quarrel. John de Wolfel made an outcry, whereupon 
came John de Glemham and a number of apprentices of the Bench whose names were 
unknown. In the fray a certain William le Taverner struck John de Glemham with his 
sword, on the fore part of the head, inflicting a wound four inches long and two and 
a half inches deep. Thus wounded, he returned to his chamber, where he had _ his 
ecclesiastical rights, and after lingering until the following Saturday, died. 
Many apprentices of the court were present at the inquest.17 


It is obvious that Miss Rickert’s editors regard this record as furnishing 
additional evidence for the Manly-Rickert theory regarding Chaucer's 


attendance at the Inner Temple, since they add the following footnotes 
to the story: 


16 Origines Juridiciales, WWm. Dugdale, London, 1666, p, 142. This transcript from a 
Year Book is not quite accurate. The date should be 29 Ed. III (Mich. Term), i.e. 1355, 
and the original does not say anything to suggest the phrase ‘or Inns’, which would 
appear to be Dugdale’s own gloss. 

17 Chaucer’s World, compiled by Edith Rickert, ed. C. C. Olsen and M. M. Crow, 
London, 1948, p. 132. The passage is based on the translation of the record in Calendar 
of Coroners Rolls, London, 1300-1370, ed. R. R. Sharpe, London, 1913, pp. 134-135. 
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Although the students involved in this affair were not attending Oxford or Cambridge. 
they may be regarded as essentially university students, for the Inns of Court ‘were 
not merely law schools but rather universities where gentlemen's sons were trained for 
public careers. Music, dancing, history, and divinity were studied, as well as the law.’ 
(Rickert, “Was Chaucer a Student at the Inner Temple?’ in The Manly Anniversary 
Studies ... p. 29.) 

Part of the interest of this item lies in Speght'’s statement — that Chaucer was fined two 
shillings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street, and that investigation seems to 
show that Chaucer was a student at the Inner Temple. 


The assumptions made here must be questioned, however. In the first 
place, the term ‘apprentice’, though it normally means a learner, can 
mean anyone under the degree of Serjeant-at-law when applied to lawyers. 
There is more than one piece of evidence to this effect in the fourteenth 
century in the Year Books and the Rolls of Parliament. For example, 
in 1379, when a personal tax was levied to finance the French war, lawyers 
were assessed at the following rates: ‘chescun Serjeant et grant apprentice 
du Loy, 40/—; autres apprentices qui pursuant la Loy, chescun 20/—; et 
tous les autres apprentices de meindre estat et attournez, chescun, 6/8.’ *® 
It may be that these distinctions did not exist as early as 1325, but it is 
very probable that they did, and lack of evidence to the contrary means 
that the term ‘apprentice of the court’ (or of the Bench) cannot necessarily 
be interpreted as meaning a ‘student’ of the law in the sense in which that 
word would be used today: a young man (such as’Chaucer was between 
1360 and 1367) learning the law. It is possible that Miss Rickert’s 
editors have been misled by the use of the term ‘apprentices of the court’ 
at the end of the extract instead of the more usual ‘apprentice of the Bench’ 
(used at the beginning) or ‘apprentice of the law’. I suspect that the two 
editors have taken ‘court’ to mean an Inn of Court rather than the king’s 
court of justice, the true meaning of the term here. It follows, therefore, 
that Glemham might have been a lawyer of several years standing and 
not the irresponsible young undergraduate that his conduct suggests. In 
the second place, the fact that Glemham lay dead in his chamber in a house 
(even though this house is in the area where the Inns of Court are later 
to be found) suggests in itself that the dead man, though a lawyer or 
a law student, was not a member of a recognised corporate body. If ue 
had been, it is unlikely that the record would have failed to mention the 
fact. At the same time, of course, the record reveals a corporate spirit 
among these legal apprentices, even if it fails to suggest a corporate 
organisation. 


IV 


There are further difficulties to be faced. One is the uncertai-ty 
surrounding the date of the establishment of lawyers in the Temple. 
Another is the question whether there was originally only one body, or 
whether were two distinct foundations from the first. 


18 Rolls of Parliament, iii, 58. 
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The Order of the Templars was abolished in 1312. In London, their 
property on the north bank of the Thames was split up into two parcels, 
one outside the City boundary and the other within, and it changed hands 
repeatedly among royal favourites until 1337, when the Hospitallers, to 
whom the Templars’ property had been granted, complained to Edward III 
of the possession of consecrated ground by a layman. A division was 
therefore made between the consecrated and the unconsecrated ground, 
and in 1340, or thereabouts, the Temple, as distinct from the ‘Outer’ Temple 
beyond the City boundary was made over to the Hospitallers. At this 
period the Outer Temple was occupied by a William de Langford, but 
whether he sublet to lawyers is a matter-of conjecture. There are, however, 
two theories which may be looked at here. The first, based on a seven- 
teenth-century manuscript in the Inner Temple, suggests that the lawyers 
first occupied the Temple in 1346-47 as tenants of the Hospitallers.® (As 
Langford had only a life-interest in the property and died in 1346 there 
may be some truth in this tradition.) But another manuscript, now lost, 
suggested that the lawyers were in the Temple in 1320 as tenants of the 
Earl of Lancaster.2° It is possible that these two dates are complementary 
rather than contradictory, and indicate the foundation of two distinct 
societies. Bellot argues for separate foundations on the ground that there 
were two halls within the Temple property even in 1337.24 Another 
historian argues from the evidence of the Charter granted to the two 
Temples by James I that ‘if there was never but one lease, there were two 
separate parcels exacting two separate rents.’ 

These arguments, and with them the theory that Chaucer was a student 
at the Inner Temple, are complicated by the fact that there is no evidence 
of distinct nomenclature before 1404, in a will made by John Bownt of 
Bristol, containing a legacy of two marks for Robert, Steward of the 
Middle Temple.** And use of the term ‘Inner’ is not met with until 
1440.74 Chaucér’s own evidence in the Tales is perhaps of no positive 
value here. In fact, his reference to ‘a Temple’ has been the source of 
confusion in the past, since it leaves the association of his Manciple with 
either Inn an open question. Moreover, confusion has been worse con- 
founded by the fact that some MSS of the Tales read ‘the Temple’, though 
modern editors seem to be agreed that the former is the better reading.?® 


— 


® Petyt MSS, No. 538, vol. xvii, £. 400. 

20 See The Knights Templars, C. G. Addison, London, 1842, p. 348. 

21 Bellot, op. cit., p. 21. 

22 Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, I, 9. On both points see also The 
History of the Temple, G. Pitt-Lewis, London, 1898, p. 60. : 

23 See A History of the Temple, London, W. B. Williamson, London, 1924, p. 90. 
The record makes an interesting link with Chaucer's Manciple. ; 
24 “No more atte this tyme, butte the Trynyte have you in proteccion, etc., and qwan 
your leysyr is, resorte again on to your college the Inner Temple for ther ben many 
qwych sor desyr your presence.’ The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner, London, 1872, I, 41. 
25 Even if ‘a Temple’ were not the.preferred reading, the difficult caused by the use 
of ‘the’ is not insuperable. For even at the present day the area covered by the two 
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But this indefiniteness on Chaucer's part will admit of an easy explanation, 
and may, indeed, be taken as evidence of a distinction between the 
two societies at the time of the composition of the Tales. For if there 
were two societies, then the obscurity may be due to a wish on Chaucer's 
part to prevent too close an identification of his Manciple, since there would 
be only two men in such a position at the time. In fact, if the Temple 
records for this period had survived, it is likely that the Manciple would 
be among the most easily identifiable of the pilgrims, far more easily 
identified than many of the characters discussed in Some New Light on 
Chaucer.”® 

But this speculation is a long way from the question of Chaucer's 
education, and it is time to sum up the evidence I have discussed. 


V 


That Speght’s informant, Buckley, is identified seems beyond doubt. The 
very use of the title ‘Master’ suggests that he was a bencher of an Inn of 
Court, and the Inner Temple records contain the name of such a man; 
one, moreover, who had been the butler of his house, an appointment 
which at that period included the supervision of the records. If the record 
concerning Chaucer was in existence in the middle of the sixteenth century 
(and if not all the records perished in 1381) then, as Manly says, Buckley 
was the man most likely to have seen it; unless he invented it for the sake 
of the honour which would accrue to his society from Chaucer's alleged 
association with it, or was genuinely mistaken in his reading of a record 
of the time.** But the mere identification of Buckley, and the confirmation 
from the Lincoln's Inn records of the nature of Chaucer's supposed offence 
and the amount of his fine,?® do not make a sufficient foundation on which 
to erect Speght’s anecdote into an acceptable piece of Chaucerian biography. 

Besides, this still leaves unanswered the question of the sort of education 


Temples and the commercial property which screens them from the Strand is known by the 
general name of ‘the Temple’. And in Chaucer's day the property was frequently 
referred to as ‘the New Temple’ to distinguish it from the Templars’ former residence at 
the north end of Chancery Lane. To contract this title to ‘the Temple’ would not be 
unnatural. 

26 Manly (op. cit., p. 257) dismisses the Manciple as one of the most thinly drawn of . 
the characters, but, as he rightly points out, he is used ‘merely as a stalking horse from 
behind which Chaucer shoots a playful arrow at his learned masters of the Temple.’ 

27 Manly is possibly too kind to Buckley when he says: ‘... like every educated man 
of his day, he knew well who Geoffrey Chaucer was, and he was therefore not likely to 
have mistaken the name of some other Chaucer for that of the poet; he had no motive 
for making a false statement, certainly none for inventing a record contradictory to the 
currently received view concerning the date of Chaucer's birth and the early history of 


the Temple.’ Op. cit., p. 14. 
28 This confirmation takes up a great deal of Miss Rickert's article in The Manly 


Anniversary Studies. 
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Chaucer would have received at an Inn of Court in 1360. Here, it must 
be admitted, we have no positive evidence at all, and Tout’s warning must 
still hold good. There were, after all, other means open to Chaucer for 
acquiring a wide knowledge of books and for entering the public service. 
Moreover, these doubts are bound up with the obscure question of the rise 
of the Inns in the fourteenth century. That their origin must be sought in 
the early years of the century, I have no doubt,” and this would give them 
time enough, by 1360, to evolve a system of education from which the 
Chaucers of the time could benefit. One can be almost as certain that at 
the time of the composition of the Canterbury Tales the Inner and Middle 
Temples were separate establishments. But of the years between, and 
they cover the vital period 1360-1367, nothing positive can be said, except 
that there were Inns in existence then in which instruction in law was 
carried on. Whether a general education, of the sort indicated by 
Fortescue (a sort we should be glad to know Chaucer himself enjoyed), 
was also available, is a matter that cannot be decided without positive 
evidence from the period in question. And of this there is not a trace. 

In fact, and in the teeth of Fortescue’s evidence and of the actual records 
of the Inns, it is noticeable that they are continually fighting against the 
practice of allowing ‘special admissions’ *° designed to admit men who had 
no intention of qualifying as lawyers. For example, the following preamble 
to an order regarding certain admissions at Lincoln's Inn indicates the state 
of affairs there in 1494: 


That whereas formerly divers of the Society, as well Benchers as others, have been 
admitted to repasts in consideration of divers small sums of money paid to the Society, by 
which admissions grave damage had accrued tc the Society; [first] because the moots 
and other means of instruction were very often not observed, through the absence of 
such of the Bench as had been so admitted, who were rarely at supper; so that those 
occasions were derogatory, prejudicial and detrimental to the Society...31. 


But the regulations appear to have been quite ineffective. The practice 
of ‘special admissions’ was of too long standing — and too much a source 
of satisfaction to the Treasurer of the society. The earliest recorded in 
the Black Books are these: 


At the special instance of John Fortescu, Chief Justice, Robert Aspare and John Poynes 
are admitted to repasts, etc., when the said Justice shall be present. 


2® It is possible that their origin is connected with the action of Edward I in making 
the Lord Chief Justice and his associates of the Bench of Common Pleas responsible, in 
1292, for selecting ‘Apprenticii de Banco’ from every county to serve the King’s court 
and the people. If a concerted effort had been made as a result of this decree, it would 
have led to a sudden influx of studerits who would need to be housed and educated. 

30 ‘This term means that the new Fellow is pardoned all vacations, with or without 
admission to repasts.’ Black Books, I, 99, n. 2. It was in the vacations that the bulk 
of the internal teaching of the Inns was carried on, and this was the time, therefore, 
when the serious student of the law was expected to be in residence. 

31° Black Books, I, 99-100. 
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Repynghale junior was admitted by the Governors to repasts without any continuation, 
for certain special causes.32 


This was in 1444-5. And here are three ‘special admissions’, all in 1476, 
of men holding positions very similar to that which Chaucer had held 
a century earlier: 


John Fortesceu, Esquire of the Body of King Edward IV, was admitted July 23rd.; he 
was pardoned all vacations and admitted to repasts; for which he gave a quarter of a 
tun of wine. 
John Sapcotes, Esquire of the Body of the King, admitted Nov. 12th; details as above. 
Edward Brampt[on], Esquire of the Household of the King, admitted Nov. 12th; 
details as above.?% 


These men would hardly join the Inn because they intended to make the 
law their profession. They might need to know some law for their own 
private affairs, as the Pastons found,** but most likely they joined because 
of the cachet which attendance at an Inn of Court could give. Such a 
motive would hardly count with Chaucer, however. If he attended the 
Inner Temple then he did so for practical reasons, not unconnected, perhaps, 
with the fact that here was a lay profession, organising its own education 
independently of ecclesiastical authority. Such a combination of circum- 
stances would appeal to the rising urban commercial class into which 
Chaucer had been born.*® 
In conclusion, however, I would suggest that although Chaucer's atten- 
dance at the Inner Temple has been taken out of the realm of legend, and 
must now be reckoned with as an attractive possibility, that very attractive- 
ness should not cause us to forget that the legend has become no more 
than a plausible theory. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. D. S. BLaNnp. 


3” Op. ceit., 1, 15. 

33 Op. cit., I, 60. 

84 ‘Thynkk onis of the daie of youre fadris counseyle to lerne the lawe, for he seyde 
manie tymis that ho so ever schuld dwelle at Paston, schulde have nede to conne defende 
hym self.’ Paston Letters, I, 58. 

35 Fortescue’s statement that the great expense of keeping a student at one of the Inns 
deterred the merchant class from doing so must not be taken at its face value. (Op. cit., 
p. 119) Like other statements made at this point in his work, this is intended to suggest 
that the educational and social facilities of the Inns rival those of the king’s court itself. 
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The Glottal Stop in English 


This article is in the nature of a challenge. For some years past I have 
had an uneasy feeling that the statements about the glottal stop in English 
usually found in text-books on phonetics would need some considerable 
revision, and I am putting forward certain views here in order that they 
may be confirmed or refuted or possibly modified. I am not concerned 
with the dialectal use of the glottal stop but only with its occurrence in 
Received Pronunciation, although some of my remarks below may be 
found to apply also to regional forms of English. Nor do I propose to 
discuss all possible uses of the glottal stop even in RP, but merely that 
on which I think we shall have to modify our views, namely, the use 


before or in place of a voiceless plosive, p, t or k, as well as before the. 


voiceless affricate tf and the voiceless spirants f, s and th. E 

We are usually told by phoneticians that there is a tendency among RP 
speakers to insert a glottal stop before a t at the end of a syllable if the 
following syllable begins with an m, n, r, j or w*. But we are told at the 
same time that it is neither necessary nor even, according to Daniel Jones, 
desirable that foreigners should adopt this pronunciation. It is here that 
I feel certain misgivings. I have only my ear and my sense of muscular 
movement to guide me, but I have a distinct impression that the glottal 
stop has now established itself so firmly in certain positions, at least in the 
speech of younger RP speakers, say those under forty, that it will have 
to be reckoned with in the teaching of English as a foreign language. 

I would ask my reade:s to say the following sentences aloud, using a 
falling intonation with the nucleus on the italicized words or syllables: 
He made a big scoop; he sank into a stupor | I don't think he ought to; 
they gave no quarter / He knocked out a tooth; I want to bury a tooth- 
brush | That's more than it’s worth; the book is worthless. They will notice, 
I think, a clear difference between the first and the second nucleus of each 
pair. It is this difference that I think can and should be codified. Having 
no apparatus wherewith to test my results I cannot of course be absolutely 
sure of my ground. Moreover, to be quite certain one would need to 
extend one’s research to a very large number of persons. In my experience, 
however, the glottal stop is now regular in RP in a number of cases which 
I shall presently try to define. 

Before I proceed I should like to make it clear that I do not by my remarks 
mean to imply anything as to the precise nature of the glottal ‘stop’ or 
‘catch’, or even whether the stop or catch is produced at the glottis itself 
or perhaps at the false vocal chords. What I do mean is that in certain 
well-defined cases it is possible to hear a distinct crack in the voice, a 
ceasing of the vowel sound before the consonant sets in. The effect of 


t Thus Daniel Jones, Outline of English Phonetics, § 555. MacCarthy, English Pronun- 
ciation, p. 115, includes I in this list of consonants. 
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this crack or catch before a plosive is to prolong the period during which 
no air escapes, so that it may sound almost as if we had a long consonant. 
This is of course not so before a spirant. . 

And now for the detailed rules for the occurrence of our phenomenon. 

§ 1. The type of glottal stop here described occurs mostly in syllables 
with level or falling intonation and particularly the latter. It is seldom 
if ever used where the intonation is of the rising or falling-rising kind. 
This should be borne in mind in saying aloud the examples cited in the 
following sections. 

§ 2. The glottal stop with which we are concerned occurs only in closed 
stressed syllables before certain consonants, namely, p, t, k, tf and p?. 
It does not usually replace the consonant (although it may do so in the 
case of t) but occurs immediately before it. 

If a flexional or derivative ending is added beginning with a vowel, 
the preceding syllable will as a rule be opened and the glottal stop will 
disappear: reap — reaper — reaping; suit — suited; slight — slighter — 
slightest. In the case of words in tf, an ending beginning with a vowel 
dces not invariably open the preceding syllable. There is some vacillation, 
but probably in the majority of cases the first syllable remains closed and 
thus retains its glottal stop: teaches — teaching — teacher; research — 
researching — researcher. See further §§ 10 and 19. 

The addition of -ed [t] or -s to a word does not influence the use of the 
glottal stop. 

Not only an ending but also a separate word closely joined with its 
predecessor may affect the use or omission of the glottal stop. Compare 
the following two sentences: That’s what I don’t like; I don’t like it. The 
former will generally have a glottal stop, the latter not. 

§ 3. Monosyllabic Words with long vowels or diphthongs. The 
glottal stop is found regularly before p, t and k preceded by a long vowel 
or a closing diphthong: 


(a) leap beat bleak 


sharp art shark 
warp ought fork 
stoop fruit snook * 


chirp spurt lurk 


(b) tape eight cake 


ripe site spike 
—1 quoit hoick 
—4 out v 
slope note oak 


2 On f and s see § 20. 


3 Before a k, u: is of course very rare. The only words that I can think of in which 
it occurs are the above example and sfook. 
4 No examples appear to exist. 
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§ 4. The glottal stop is found regularly in monosyllabic words in which 
tf is preceded by a long vowel or a closing diphthong: reach, parch, torch, 
mooch, search; aitch, pouch, coach’. 

§ 5. Similarly, the glottal stop occurs in monosyllabic words in which 
a long vowel precedes p: teeth, bath, fourth, truth, earth. It is not, 
however, used when a diphthong precedes p: faith, south, growth®. 

§ 6. Polysyllabic Words and Compounds: last syllable. Under the 
same conditions as those described in §§ 3, 4 and 5, the glottal stop occurs 
regularly in the last syllable of polysyllabic words if this syllable has 
primary or secondary stress: 


(a) overleap, repeat, incomplete, obsolete; 
upstart, sweetheart, landmark, patriarch; 
distraught, overwrought, forethought; 
nincompoop, overshoot, parachute; 
usurp, subvert, disconcert; 


(b) Jackanapes, irritate, contemplate, overtake; 
hornpipe, polite, parasite, dislike; 
exploit; 
waterspout; 
stethoscope, petticoat, remote, artichoke; 


(c 

(d 

(e) underneath, Monteith; 
bypath, aftermath; 
henceforth, twenty-fourth; 


uncouth, forsooth; 
saddle-girth. 


~— 


impeach; debauch; research; 


— 


avouch; reproach; 


§ 7. Polysyllabic Words and Compounds: first syllable. Here the 
usage is less cut-and-dried, and there are undoubtedly some individual 
variations. It is useful to deal separately with compounds, derivatives, 
and other polysyllabic words. 

§ 8. Compounds with a first element which, when used separately, 
has a glottal stop. In this case the glottal stop appears to be used 
regularly under conditions corresponding to those described in §§ 3 and 4: 


(a) leap-frog, peat-bog, sneak-thief; 
sharpshooter, heart-failure, park-gates; 
porthole, chalk-pit; 
soup-spoon, bootlace; 
dirt-track, workman; 


5 The diphthongs ai ond 9i seldom occur before tf. The former is found in the dissyllabic ° 


name Pytchley, which often has a glottal stop (see § 19). I have found no examples of 
i before ¢f. 
8 The diphthongs ai and 9i are seldom used before b. The former occurs in the sur- 


names Smyth and Forsyth but not, so far as I can see, in common nouns, I have found 
no examples of ai before p. 


- 
> 
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(b) tapeworm, plate-glass, cake-walk; 
typescript, lighthouse, strike-breaker; 
trout fishing; 
soap-box, noteworthy, cloak-room; 


(c) beach-suit; archway; torch-battery; churchwarden; 


(d) couch-grass; coach-builder. 


I have not found many compounds in common use in which the second 
element begins with a vowel. Where it does, this seems to make no 
difference to the use of the glottal stop: street artist, week-end, sharp-eared; 
oak-apple; speech-organs. 

§ 9. Under conditions corresponding to those described in § 5 the 
glottal stop, although not unknown, does not usually occur in compounds: 
heath-fire, bathroom, northman, tooth-brush, birth-mark. 

§ 10. Derivatives from words which, when used separately, have a 
glottal stop. Under conditions corresponding to those mentioned in §§ 3 
and 4 the glottal stop is normal here, except when the derivative ending 
begins with a vowel or consists of a syllabic consonant. In the latter 
cases there is normally no stop before p, t and k, while there is some 
vacillation before tf (cf. § 2): 


(a) cheaply, weakling; artful, partner; thoughtful; fruitless; irksome; 
(b) shapeless; unsightly; likeness; hopeless; 
(c) speechless; archly; porchless; churchlike; 


(d) reproachful. 


Hatred, which is usually pronounced without a stop, probably belongs to 
§ 17 rather than here. Likely seems to vacillate between the pronunciation 
with and without a stop. 

Without the glottal stop: 


streaky, arty, fruity, matey, spiky, soapy; 
seeker, sharper, hooter, porter, striker; 
unbeatable, remarkable, capable, notable; 
defeatist, artist, typist; 

weaken, sharpen, shorten, heighten; 

sparkle, brutal, fatal. 


Before t{ followed by a vowel, although there is some vacillation, at 
times even in one and the same word, the stop is probably used more often 


than not: 
peachy, starchy, churchy; 
preacher, archer, scorcher, searcher, voucher, poacher; | 
teachable, approachable; 
departure; 
‘debauchery. 


Cases in which tf is followed by a syllabic consonant are very rare. I can 
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only think of beechen and birchen, which are so seldom pronounced that 
they afford no guidance. 

§ 11. Under conditions corresponding to those stated in § 5 the glottal 
stop, although not entirely unknown, does not usually occur in derivatives: 
pathless, fourthly, truthful, earthly. 

§ 12. Other Polysyllabic Words, including derivatives not of English 
origin or not directly connected with existing English words. Here the 
glottal stop is rare, although it occurs sporadically and with some vacillation 
in certain groups of words. It will be convenient to deal first with p, ¢ 
and k, then with f, and finally with tf. ; 

It should be clearly understood that, when nothing is said to the contrary, 
the following sections deal only with syllables containing long vowels or 
closing diphthongs. 

§ 13. Before p, t and k followed by a vowel the glottal stop seldom 
occurs: 


litre, martyr, mortar, neuter, acre, mitre, loiter, motor; 
autumn, item, oakum; 

foetus, carcass, raucous, circus, afflatus, lotus; 
mortise; 

torpid, naked; 

carpet; 

vortex, apex; 

epoch. 


The words neuter and pewter may occasionally be heard with the glottal 
stop. 


§ 14. Before p, t and k followed by (a)I the glottal stop is not used: 


people, beetle; mortal; scruple, footle; purple, myrtle; cycle, vital; opal, 
total, vocal. 


§ 15. Before p, t and k followed by (a)n the glottal stop is rare: 


beacon, Eton; tartan; Morton; Luton, Teuton; curtain; bacon, latent; icon; 
Titan; token, potent. 


Luton, Newton and Teuton seem to be not uncommonly said with a glottal 
stop. In the word important the glottal stop is so common as to be almost 
universal, possibly owing to the influence of import. 

§ 16. Before p, t and k followed by a consonant belonging to a 
subsequent syllable the glottal stop is often used: 


Faulkner, fortnight, auction; 
curtsey; 
Maitland. 


There are not, so far as I can see, many words in this category. Some 


of those quoted ought perhaps to be classed under Compounds or 
Derivatives. 


¢ 
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§ 17. Before pl, pr, tr, kl, kr and kw the glottal stop does not normally 
occur: 
surplice; 
apron, April, cypress; 
partridge, neutral, putrid, matrix; 
Euclid; 
sacred; 
equal, sequel, sequin, frequent. 


In neutral and putrid the glottal stop appears to be sometimes used. 
§ 18. Before p, whether followed by a vowel or a syllabic consonant, 
the glottal stop is never used: 


ether, Arthur, author, Luther, Bertha; 
lethal. 


Elizabethan may most conveniently be placed here, although it is a 
derivative of English origin. Instances of p before other consonants than 
l and n do not seem to occur. 

§ 19. Before tf followed by a vowel or a syllabic consonant there is 
vacillation. In the following words the glottal stop is used with varying 
frequency: 

creature, feature; torture; future; 
merchant; 


orchard; 
Rachel. 


It is seldom if ever used in the following: 


nurture; nature; 
virtue; 

urchin; 
kerchief; 
righteous. 


Instances of tf followed by a consonant, other than / or n, not belonging 
to a derivative ending are rarely met with. I have found only parchment 
and Pytchley, in both of which the glottal stop is fairly frequent. 

§ 20. The Glottal Stop before f and s. A glottal stop is heard in 
many cases between a long vowel and an f or s, but it is not sufficiently 
frequent or regular to be brought into the scheme outlined above. Where 
it does occur, the circumstances seem similar to those for p. It is common, 
for instance, in chief, raft and telegraph, but not in chieftain and rafter, in 
cease and curse, but not in ceaseless and curséd. 

§ 21. The Glottal Stop after Short Vowels. Between a short vowel 
and a following p, t or k a glottal stop or crack is frequent among younger 
RP speakers, and my impression is that it is gaining ground, although it 
can hardly yet be said to be regular. The following examples of mono- 
syllabic words could easily be multiplied: 
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sip bit slick 
step get neck 
flap flat back 
hop hot block 
— foot book 
up nut pluck 


§ 22. Before tf the glottal stop appears to be less common than before 
p, t and k, although many RP speakers would use it in some or all of the 
following monosyllables: bitch, fetch, lacch, watch, hutch. 

§ 23. Polysyllabic Words: last syllable. The glottal stop occurs fairly 
often, but with a good deal of vacillation, between a short vowel and a 
p, t, k or tf in syllables with primary or secondary stress: 


outstrip, commit, enrich; 

overslept, cigarette, bedeck, outstretched; 
mishap, acrobat, almanac, attach; 

adopt, apricot. concoct; 

overtook; 

corrupt. 


§ 24. In the first element of compounds, derivatives and other poly- 
syllabic words the glottal stop is seldom if ever heard after a short vowel. 
Many people who use the stop more or less regularly in hot and attach 
would not use it in hotly and attachment. The use of the glottal stop in 
these and similar words, such as capstan, breakfast, hitch-hike and Bletchley, 
although it occurs, can scarcely be considered RP. 

§ 25. Before an / or an n followed by one of the consonants that tend 
to call forth the glottal, p, t, k, tf, f, s and ph, a stop is often used. 
It does not yet seem possible to reduce the usage to rules; the following 
are examples of words in which one may, but does not invariably, hear 
the glottal stop: 


(a) help, scalp, pulp; 
guilt, felt, occult, fault; 
silk, bulk; 
filch; 
pelf, golf; 
else, pulse, false; 
filth, health; 


(b) plant, paint, pint, point; 
clinch, lunch, branch, paunch; 
dance, pounce; 
ninth, 


. 5 
Can any conclusion be drawn from the above discussion ? Clearly, in 
many cases the position is not yet clarified and in others the rules, such as 


they are, are rather complicated. Nevertheless, in my own teaching I have 
sometimes found it useful, in order to correct a too sharply exploded t, 


7 There are no examples of short 1 before p. 
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particularly after a short vowel, to tell the pupil to crack his voice before 
the consonant. But the matter is one of wider import than such purely 
practical measures to achieve a good pronunciation. The question that is 
exercising my mind is that of the principle itself. If we are to continue 
to use RP as a model, has the time not come to take cognizance of the 
glottal stop not only in our scientific analysis of English speech but in our 
teaching? Or are we to teach an artificial pronunciation ? 


Ibadan, Nigeria. PauL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


Notes and News 


English and American Studies at Groningen. As successor to Mr. H. H. 
Hoskins, Mr. G. D. P. Allt, B.A., Supervisor of Studies at St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed Lecturer in English Literature 
in the University of Groningen. Together with Professor Russell K. 
Alspach, of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Allt is preparing a 
‘variorum’ and critical edition of the Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. 

During the 1952—1953 session, Professor Leon Townsend Dickinson, 
Associate Professor of English at the University of Missouri, will lecture 
on American literature. Professor Dickinson has written a dissertation 
and several articles on Mark Twain. 


Reviews 


Philologica: The Malone Anniversary Studies. Edited by 
T. A. Kirsy and H. B. Wootr. X + 282 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1949. $7.50. 


This volume, presented to Professor Kemp Malone in celebration of his 
sixtieth birthday and his twenty-fifth anniversary as a member of his 
University’s faculty, contains 43 articles, ranging from two to 14 pages, 
by scholars from the United States and various countries of Europe. In 
accordance with Professor Malone's own principal field of studies — a list 
of his books and numerous contributions to learned periodicals is given 
on pp. 363-379 — most of them deal with O.E. or M.E. subjects, but there 
are also a few on Early Modern English literature and linguistics, present- 
day syntax and semantics, and on Icelandic. Owing to the limited space 
at the disposal of a reviewer, it is not possible to give a summary of the 
contents of all the articles, or even to enumerate all of them. Only a few 
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of more general interest to the readers of this journal can be mentioned. 

The student of the Old English Riddles will appreciate the explanation 
of Riddles 35, 56, and 60 of the Exeter Book given by the well-known 
expert on the subject Erika von Erhardt-Siebold in “The Old English Loom 
Riddles’ (pp. 9-17). The author is able to throw new light on these 
difficult texts by a study of early ways of weaving. The contribution of 
Norman E. Eliason, ‘Riddle 68 of the Exeter Book’ (pp. 18-20) defends 
the idea that this riddle is one and not two as is suggested by Krapp and 
Dobbie in their edition (The Exeter Book, New York 1936). The solution 
he gives is ‘Christ walking on the sea’. Simeon Potter in “King Alfred's 
Last Preface’ (pp. 25-30) comments on the preface to the O.E. version 
of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies. Rudolph Willard in “The Blickling-Junius 
Tithing Homily and Caesarius of Arles’ (pp. 65-78) finds a striking 
parallel to the O.E. text in a sermon De reddendis decimis of that French 
divine. Interesting points of O.E. Grammar are raised in the following 
articles: Else von Schaubert, ‘Zur Erklarung Schwierigkeiten bietender 
altenglischer Textstellen’ (pp. 31-42), ie. the possibility of absolute 
participle constructions in O.E. poetry; George W. Cobb, ‘The Subjunctive 
Mood in Old English Poetry’ (pp. 43-55) tries to explain the use of the 
subjunctive in O.E. poetry by Prof. Malone’s modal categories of the 
English verb (in Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature, 
Chicago 1923); Albert H. Marckwardt, in “Verb Inflections in Late Old 
English’ (pp. 79-88), gives statistics of spellings which point to a confusion 
in verb endings, due to analogy and reduction of their vowels, from a 
number of texts of the 10th and 11th centuries. H. Liideke, ‘The London 
Basin in the Saxon Invasion’ (pp. 105-109), contains a useful summary 
of the results of recent research on the distribution of place-names in -ing 
in the early Saxon settlements around London. 

Just as various are the contributions to M.E. scholarship. There are 
studies on folklore as a help to the appreciation of medieval tales, such as 
Tom Peete Cross, ‘Celtic Mythology and Arthurian Romance’ (pp. 110- 
114), based on the book by Professor Thomas F. O’Rahilly, Early Irish 
History and Mythology (Dublin 1946), and Howard R. Patch, “The 
Adaptation of Otherworld Motifs to Medieval Romance’ (pp. 115-123). 
Furthermore there is the painstaking study by Laura Hibbard Loomis, ‘The 
Saint Mercurius Legend in Medieval England and in Norse Saga’ (pp. 
132-143), who traces the acquaintance of medieval England and Scandinavia 
with this little known Saint in hidden allusions and motifs. Students 
of Chaucer will be interested in Marie Padgett Hamilton, ‘The Convent of 
Chaucer's Prioress and her Priests’ (pp. 179-190), which contains new 
facts on the Convent of St. Leonard’s Bromley (Stratford atte Bowe), 
its size and status, and in Roger Sherman Loomis, ‘A Parallel to the 
Franklin's Discussion of Marriage’ (pp. 191-194), ie. the French poem 
Enfances Gauvain (ed. Paul Meyer in Romania, XX XIX, 1-32). Contri- 
butions to M.E. lexicography and textual criticism are: Eilert Ekwall, ‘Two 
Middle English Etymologies’ (pp. 144-153), on M.E. fon ‘a few, few’ and 
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M.E. sen (Gen. and Ex. 298 and 1923), which latter he reads as scen 
(with the spelling s for sc common in this MS.) thus identifying it with 
O.E. (ge)scéon ‘happen’; C. T. Onions, ‘Comments and Speculations on 
the Text of Havelok’ (pp. 154-163), who suggests emendations to the MS. 
readings in several lines; Henning Larsen, ‘Cursor Mundi 1291’ (pp. 164- 
166), who explains this line from parallels in the Old Norse Hauksbék 
and the Latin Version of the Origo Crucis; Henry L. Savage, ‘The Green 
Knight's Molaynes’ (pp. 167-178), which word (in 1. 169) he ingeniously 
explains as meaning the two extremities of a horse's bit. 

Of the studies on Early Modern English the most interesting is the 
article by Helge Kékeritz, ‘John Hart and Early Standard English’ (pp. 
239-248). Through the assistance of Mr. Anthony Wagner, Richmond 
Herald, he was able to trace the pedigree of John Hart and to find that he 
came from Devonshire. This fact easily explains the various peculiarities 
in his pronunciation of Standard English as local variants. 

An intricate problem of present-day English syntax is raised by R. W. 
Zandvoort in ‘On Two Collective Functions of the Nominal s-Suffix’ 
(pp. 296-312). Names of commercial and industrial organisations are 
nowadays often used as plurals and as subjects of a sentence, although they 
contain the singular of a family name, e.g. Harrods sell everything etc. 
What is the ultimate origin of this s-form? It is certainly no longer felt 
as a genitive, as after a local preposition, e.g. in You may get it at Harrod’s, 
where the spelling keeps the apostrophe. But does not this use ultimately 
arise from the elliptic genitive? This seems to be the case in other 
Germanic languages from which the author brings parallels, e.g. Flemish 
in Antwerp, local Dutch in the Groningen district, Danish, and German 
where such s-plurals of family names (e.g. Buddenbrooks) are well known. 
As Danish and German do not form plurals in -s, only a derivation from 
the genitive is possible (all the members of a family being comprised as a 
kind of possession of their head). The author is able to quote also a few 
examples for similar s-forms of family names from authors from the North 
of England (e.g. Arnold Bennett) which seem to be an imitation of local 
colloquial speech. It strikes me that in the North of England the use of 
the father’s Christian name in the genitive as a sort of family name for 
his children seems to be widespread (e.g. Sam o’ Ben's, Jane o’ Jeffrey's 
in Lancashire dialect sketches). Is there a connection between such 
genitives and family names in the plural? And are such well known 
North German plurals as Jungens, Madels extensions of s-plurals of family 
names? Prof. Zandvoort's article certainly stimulates to further study." 


1 Readers of the article in Philologica, or of that in E.S., XXVI ( 1944) 1-6, may be 
interested in an 18-c, example of ‘familial s’ from Boswell's Life of Johnson: ‘Mr. Langtons 
are well; ....’ (To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. Sam. Johnson, April 14, 1758. 
Everyman Ed., I, p. 203. Next letter but one: “To Bennet Langton, Esq.’) — So far 
the earliest example traced of the construction with Mr. had been from*a diary kept in 
1815 (‘Mr. Brontés’); without the prefix the earliest ex. is still that from Dickens’ Nicholas 


Nickleby (1838-9) (‘Kenwigses'). — Z. 
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Recent changes in American pronunciation are the subject of Thomas 
Pyles, ‘That Fine Italian A in American English’ (pp. 290-295). [a] 
instead of [z] is spreading in the pronunciation of foreign words, which 
is undoubtedly due to the wider knowledge of foreign languages. Recent 
developments in semantics and lexicography are dealt with by Allen 
Walker Read in ‘English Words with Constituent Elements Having 
Independent Semantic Value’ (pp. 306-312), by H. L. Mencken in “The 
Birth of New Verbs’ (pp. 313-319), and by Eston E. Ericson in ‘New 
Meanings in Current English’ (p. 320-327). 


Innsbruck. KarL BRUNNER. 


Kontrast und Polaritat in den Charakterbildern Shakespeares. 
Von RosBerT Fricker. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 22 
Band.) 275 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG., 1951. Sw. Fr. 14.—. 


In Logan Pearsall Smith's On Reading Shakespeare, one of the most 
attractive introductions to Shakespeare's art I know of, the author speaks 
of two great ‘rewards’ that await the painstaking reader of the: plays, 
rewards briefly indicated as ‘Poetry’ and ‘Character’. Of course the work 
of Shakespeare, the myriad-minded, shows other aspects and it is equally 
obvious that they all more or less merge into each other, that they cannot 
and should not be kept in watertight compartments. But it will be granted 
that poetry and character, or in other words the esthetic and the psycho- 
logical aspects are of supreme importance, and that the writer of a study 
of the plays is entitled to consider them chiefly or almost exclusively from 
one or the other particular point of view. It is significant for L. P. Smith's 
approach that, however much attention he devotes to Character, he has 
given Poetry pride of place, never losing sight of it altogether, not even 
where he expresses his fervent admiration for Shakespeare’s marvellous 
power of creating characters. In his lively, witty little book the zsthetic 
aspect receives its due, which unfortunately cannot be said of many other 
general introductions. And as regards the multitude of special studies that 
have appeared since 1933, the year in which On Reading Shakespeare was 
first published in book-form, they deal with all possible sorts of subjects, 
only hardly ever with the ‘Poetry’, whereas ‘Character’ looms large, so much 
so indeed that it seems a hazardous undertaking, requiring considerable 
courage to venture once more into the field of psychological interpretation. 

Dr. Fricker has been so brave, and I can well imagine that the title of 
his book will rouse certain misgivings in the mind of. readers, that some 
may even fear the author has indulged in the simple pleasure of contrasting 
one character with another again. Such fears, however, are set at rest at 
once when we read the interesting ‘Einfiihrung’ in which the author, 
displaying a thorough knowledge of the existing literature on the subject 
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and an equally thorough awareness of the difficulties in his path, gives a 
clear idea of the aim he has in view. It is not his intention to compare 
and contrast various dramatis personae, but to consider the discord within 
the soul of each of them, the ‘Zwiespaltigkeit’ in their individual characters. 
This in itself is of course not a new method. Dr Fricker mentions Schiicking 
and Dover Wilson as having applied it, and it is found in the work of. 
others, as, for instance in that of J. Volkelt, a pioneer in this respect, whose 
important contribution is curiously enough relegated to a foot-note. It is 
true, however, that these and other predecessors in the field have restricted 
their attention to only a very few of the personages, especially to Hamlet, 
or that at any rate this inner antithesis comes up for discussion only 
incidentally. Dr Fricker, however, holds that it is to be observed in the 
great majority of the principal characters, that it appears from the very 
beginning, at first mostly as ‘Kontrast’, later on more and more as ‘Polaritat’. 
By ‘Kontrast’ we are to understand ‘ein vom Trager bewusst zur Schau 
gestellter Gegensatz ... wie er etwa durch die Verkleidung der Liebhaberin 
oder die Heuchelei eines Schurken entstehen kann...’; by ‘Polaritat’: ‘einen 
im Charakter selbst verwurzelten Gegensatz ... zwischen widersprechenden 
Regungen .... From this point of view then the author has studied the 
whole of the dramatic work, and shown that this kind of contrast is so 
frequent a phenomenon that he thinks it may be considered as a leading 
principle of Shakespeare's art. , 

Roughly speaking we may say that in the three parts into which 
Dr Fricker has divided his book, we may distinguish a particular and a 
more general manner of approach: he has examined a great many of the 
dramatis personae, and, as was to be expected, also devoted attention to 
the development of Shakespeare's technique, to comparisons with the work 
of other dramatists, and similar questions. In the first part he is occupied 
chiefly, but not entirely with these aspects of a more general character, 
whereas the second consists of eight separate essays, respectively on 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Timon, Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus 
and Prospero. This plan has somewhat disturbed the unity, the harmonious 
structure of the book. Of course it may be granted that some characters, 
in particular the heroes of the great tragedies, called for special attention, 
and that the other personages selected are as regards inner contrasts 
important too. But then the number of these latter might easily have been 
increased, such names at Falstaff, Shylock, Iago, etc., immediately 
suggesting themselves. And the author has not disregarded them, he gives 
them full consideration, but only in the chapters devoted to general remarks. 
There is some inconsistency in this treatment, which has moreover 
necessitated anticipations and some repetitions, the personages of the 
separate essays also being mentioned and commented upon in the first 
section. 

But apart from this somewhat rambling arrangement the author deserves 
praise for the clarity of his exposition, he has produced a well-written book 
that holds the attention of the reader from the beginning. The first part, 
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‘in which such subjects as technical devices, humour and pathos, character- 
development, etc. are dealt with, is indeed the most interesting. But 
though the second part, consisting of the above-mentioned character-studies, 
has not yielded striking results, the analysis undertaken from the viewpoint 
of polarity confirming what was already known rather than throwing new 
light on the characters, we meet here too with many shrewd remarks, 
notably in the essay on Macbeth. More valuable and original, however, 
is the third and final part: ‘Schlussbetrachtungen’, in which the author 
answers a series of questions such as: ‘Lasst sich das besprochene Prinzip 
auch auf andern Gebieten ... erkennen?’, “Worin beruht Shakespeares 
Besonderheit...?’, and gives attention to ‘Die Asthetische Wirkung’, etc. 
Altogether the book justifies its existence among the many recent 
Shakespeare studies, the author’s well-argued theories being interesting 
and worth consideration. 


Amsterdam. A. G. VAN KRANENDONK. 


Boswell’s London Journal 1762—1763. Now first published 
from the original manuscript, prepared for the press, with 
introduction and notes, by FREDERICK A. PorTTLe, Sterling 
Professor of English, Yale University. xiii + 370 pp. London: 
Heinemann. 1950. Price 21/— net. 


This volume, in its American, British and French editions, appeared as a 
first instalment of a series entitled ‘The Yale Editions of The Private 
Papers of James Boswell’. Most readers will know something already 
about the two remarkable discoveries which have made the venture possible. 
Those who do not will find a succinct account of the history of the papers 
and their discovery on pp. ix-xiii of the book. The bulk of the papers 
were believed to have been destroyed by the family at Auchinleck, or 
irretrievably dispersed. Apart from accidental ‘leakages’ in 1829 and 
‘57, the mass of Boswelliana was guarded by the Boswell family, and later 
by the Talbots of Malahide Castle, Dublin, with fanatical assiduity. In 
1925 C. B. Tinker of Yale was allowed to inspect the MSS. at Malahide: 
and in 1926 a mass of papers was purchased by R. H. Isham, an American 
collector. These were privately printed in eighteen volumes during the 
1920s and ‘30s. In 1930 a ‘croquet box’ at Malahide yielded the greater 
part of the MS. of the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, publ. 1936. This 
however was not all. Later in the same year, Professor C. C. Abbott 
found at Fettercairn House, Kincardineshire, a collection including two of 
the Journals and more than a thousand letters. These eventually passed 
to Isham, whose researches further augmented the collection in 1937. 
Malahide yielded ‘a very large additional cache of papers’ in 1939. A 
new and more codperative Lord Talbot found still further papers in 1948: 
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and the whole corpus — ‘the largest and most important find of English 
literary manuscripts ever made’ — passed to Yale University in 1949. 

A Yale Editorial Committee and an international Advisory Committee 
(see pp. v and vi) control the publication of a double series of volumes. 
With the present volume a start has been made with series (a), which is 
to contain ‘papers of interest to the general reading public’. Series (b) 
will comprise a larger number of volumes, intended for professional students 
of literature and accordingly ‘edited with extensive commentary by the 
best-qualified experts’. 

As more and more evidence is made available, a full, subtle and intimate 
picture of Boswell himself should emerge too: and the light will play 
instructively over the whole contemporary scene. The present volume 
illuminates at close quarters the figures of Johnson, Hume and many other 
celebrities. Happily, the labours of Geoffrey Scott and Professor Pottle 
(Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, privately printed ) 
have been available to historians and literary scholars for some years past. 
To cite only one example, there is Mr. Peter Quennell’s fascinating essay 
on Boswell in Four Portraits, Studies of the 18th. Century (Collins, 1945), 
where discriminating use is made of the evidence current at that time. 
Indeed, Mr. Quennell points out what was probably the supreme value 
of the Journals to Boswell himself: they were a school of self-knowledge 
and a nursery in which were nourished the seeds of a great work. Without 
such preparation the Life of Johnson would not have been possible. 
‘... Boswell’s observation of his own character, pursued so patiently since he 
first began to keep a journal at the age of eighteen, may be assumed to 
have had very great importance in the task he had undertaken of 
anatomizing Johnson’ (p. 72). 

The context of the so-called London Journal should be borne in mind. 
Boswell began to keep a diary in 1758. From 14th September, 1762, it 
became ‘an elaborate continuous record’ on unbound quarto leaves. The 
original suggestion of an ‘exact journal’ had come from the actor-manager, 
James Love, an Edinburgh crony. It is a pity that the Journal of My Jaunt, 
Harvest, 1762, is only available in the private edition of the Papers; but 
some account of its contents is found in Mr. Quennell’s essay, p. 24. In 
the Preface Boswell warns~himself that the narrative would be ‘trifling 
and insipid and sometimes stupidly sententious’: yet it will ‘sometimes 
please with the brilliancy of its thoughts and the elegant ease of its 
language. Now and then it will surprise with an oddity and peculiar turn 
of humour or a vivacious wildness of Fancy .... There could be no more 
accurate description of the London Journal which follows immediately on 
the Jaunt and continues to August 4th, 1763. 

The London Journal, complete in and by itself, is part of the Fettercairn 
House discovery made by Professor Abbott in 1930. It is difficult to 
estimate, not the evidential value, but the aesthetic qualities of a dccument 
which enjoyed a succés de scandale as soon as it appeared. One must 
take Professor Pottle’s word for it that some of the later Journals contain 
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more interesting matter, but that Boswell never displayed greater literary 
skill. It is reasonable to suppose that Boswell ‘wrote for posterity’ as 
well as for his friend, Johnston, and for his own satisfaction, at least in 
the sense of hoping vaguely that the record of his exploits would see the 
light of day when the revelation could do him no harm. Although in 
no sense organised as a travail littéraire — it is decidedly a dressing-gown 
and slippers affair — the London Journal builds up so complex and vivid 
a picture of the important trivialities of life in eighteenth-century London 
that one cannot suppose Boswell himself would have wished it consigned 
to oblivion. It is factually inaccurate, and the value of the historical element 
could easily be exaggerated. One highlight is entered for Monday, 16 
May, 1763: Boswell’s first encounter with Johnson in Davies's bookshop. 
The editors have given a facsimile photograph of the ieaf of MS. recording 
that momentous incident. Johnson is the Great Cham and Sassenach at 
his first entry: and succeeding passages reveal Boswell’s growing intimacy 
with, and admiration for, a man who was to be his mentor and, in some 
degree, his very conscience in moral and religious matters. Apart from 
the record of Johnsonian sermons and bons mots and of his character, 
which Boswell represents here in the most generous and favourable terms, 
we come to close quarters with Garrick, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilkes and 
a number of friends and relations, the undistinguished dramatis personae 
of Boswell’s own provincial background. It is the creative quality of his 
imagination which makes them all, famous or forgotten, distinguished here. 
Professor Pottle, who justly stations Boswell somewhere between Pepys 
and Rousseau — between the ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ diarist — claims 
that he is ‘the peer in imagination of Scott and Dickens’ — not, however, 
in invention. That Boswell could get on very well, as an artist, without 
the faculty of invention, must be acknowledged by all who see him making 
literary capital out of the comic, if libidinous, affaire with Mrs. Lewis. 
No doubt the Journals will be relished by those with no marked interest 
in the history or literature of Boswell’s time chiefly as a piece of ruthless 
self-revelation and as the confessions of an egotist. Such readers will 
probably find the later Journals less fascinating. The second volume in 
the ‘popular’ series has very recently been published in the United States, 
under the title Boswell in Holland 1763-1764, by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. This further volume cannot be reviewed here; but it may be 
mentioned that for this period at Utrecht much of the diary proper has 
been lost, the evidence consisting of memoranda, plans for work, social 
conduct and /moral improvement, Boswell's self-critical and admonitory 
comment on his failure to carry out his own schemes and a collection of 
letters, a large number of which were exchanged between Boswell and 
‘Zélide’ (Belle de Zuylen). Throughout his sojourn in the Netherlands 
Boswell was anxious to appear — and to become — the Man of Virtue. 
Occasional bouts of profligacy in Amsterdam did not alter the fact that 
by comparison with the Louisa affaire in London this was an unsullied 
amour sentimental. Nonetheless the Boswell of this volume substantiates 
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the Boswell of the London Journal: a raw youth, swayed by extremes of 
conceit and self-depreciation, ambitious but irresolute, naive yet crafty, 
fatuously pompous and volatile, yet constrained by an impulse almost 
scientific to detect, dissect and analyse the worm in the man. Boswell’s 
extraordinary power of detachment should give us, perhaps, new confidence 
in him as Johnson's biographer, were it not that one suspects the presence 
everywhere of dissimulation — how much of himself did Boswell not 
conceal from Johnson! — and of hero-worship. The early Journals do 
something to confirm this suspicion. 

However that may be, no one with the least enthusiasm for eighteenth 
century civilisation will miss in the London Journal the flavour of its 
urbanity, optimism and critical, intellectual spirit. Boswell’s style, elegant 
and easy in narrative, terse, vigorous and natural in dialogue, is instinct 
with those qualities, even when he is most introspective. It is ultimately at 
an unconscious level that he absorbed and exuded the characteristic values 
of the age. 

The (editorial) footnotes are lucid, adequate and unobtrusive. The 
covers are backed with a delightful map of contemporary London. The 
present reviewer has found no inaccuracies in the index or other apparatus. 
Professor Pottle — who resembles Boswell in knowing how to write with 
rare distinction — includes in his Introduction notes on some of the principal 
persons who figure in the narrative: in few words he discerns and describes 
the character of each in turn. 


Groningen. H. H. Hoskins. 


The Theory of American Literature. By Howarp Mumrorp 
Jones. IX + 208 pp. Cornell University Press & Oxford 
University Press. 1948. 18/— net. 


These six lectures held at Cornell on the Messenger Foundation in 
December 1947 offer a wealth of information which will be more useful 
to an American audience than to a European one. The great mass of 
journalistic criticism that has flooded the literary consciousness of the 
American public in recent decades has made the sharp insistence on the 
historical point of view with which Mr. Jones begins his discussion of the 
development of a national theory of American literature during the past 
two hundred years a necessity, even if it involves the rather rough treatment 
of one of T. S. Eliot’s most fruitful ideas; just as the final anchoring of 
American literary history in general history and sociology as the record 
of an attempt to produce a literature that is to be of the people, for the 
people, by the people seems, in present circumstances, to be imperative, 
even if again it involves an injustice to the neo-humanists and their very 
laudable attempt to set up standards that might prevent some of our 
authors from fooling all of the people all of the time. In other words, 
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Mr. Jones has a patriotic axe to grind, and in the heat of his argument 
not only makes exaggerated claims — it was hardly ‘a thousand poets 
that ‘struggled to turn Indian legends and colonial tales into verse | — 
and misstatements — Madame de Staél’s De [Allemagne appeared ‘n 
1810, not 1820, and was published in an American translation in 1814 — 
but also seems inclined to commit the very sin he condemns in his 
introduction and to blame Longfellow for demanding, and trying to create, 
a tradition as a basis for the healthy development of a future American 
literature. When the predominantly English character of American writing 
during the greater part of the 19th century is repeatedly remarked by its 
contemporaries, both in praise and blame, the modern historian, even if 
he is a Southerner, can only accept the fact; since 1900 the tables have 
been turned and we all tend to forget completely the English heritage 
handed down in the language and that persists as the strongest strain 
in what Mr. Jones very aptly calls the ‘cultural pluralism’ of the American 
mind. Whether A. S. Cook, an eminent example of just this pluralism, 
‘had no real interest in American literature’, is a question of definition; 
he certainly was proud of the rich collection of American colonial books 
of which he was the curator! Mr. Jones is happier in his more positive 
judgments and his praise of Moses Coyt Tyler as well as his appreciation 
of Parrington are most welcome, while his last chapter is full of very keen 
observations and fruitful suggestions. It is undoubtedly true that the 
cultivated American is historically minded to an extraordinary degree; that 
he is very much aware of the experimental character of his cultural 
activities; that he harbours ‘a deep-seated anxiety to comprehend the 
responsibility of our culture in. the world’; and that the usual transition 
from provincialism through self-confidence to arrogance lies in wait for 
him too, as it did for other nations. As a whole these lectures have a 
refreshing and clarifying effect and will be indispensable to every serious 
student of American literature. 


Basel. H. LUpexe. 


The ‘Democracy’ of Henry Adams and Other Essays. By H. 
LupEKE. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten.) 149 pp. Bern: 
A. Franke A.G. 1950. Sw. Fr. 9.—. 


Professor Liideke has gathered into a volume six essays on American topics 
written between 1936 and 1946, four of which first appeared in English 
Studies. It is a pleasure to have them thus made available, as a testimony 
to the interest in American literature displayed by one of the best informed 
and most judicious of European scholars. 

_ The first essay is a redaction of a lecture, ‘James Fenimore Cooper and 
the Democracy of Switzerland,’ originally given before the society of the 
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Swiss Friends of the U. S. A. at Ziirich; it concentrates upon Cooper's 
volume entitled Switzerland, published in 1836 but today little read in the 
world at large, let alone in America. Professor Liideke thus availed 
himself of a happy opportunity to remind both Swiss and Americans that 
Cooper, like many of his countrymen thereafter, not only found himself 
at home in Switzerland but beheld in Swiss democracy yardsticks for 
measuring the more turbulent regime at home. The other pieces are on 
Henry Adams’ novel Democracy, the reception of Zola in America, the 
poetry of Stephen Crane, Robert Herrick, and Elinor Wylie. 

Professor Liideke cautions us that he writes for European audiences 
and so often belabors what to the American reader may seem obvious — an 
indulgence Americans cheerfully grant him, since his ‘redundancy’, as he 
calls it, always contains insights which to us are valuable. To work on 
American themes during the war years was, as he pleads, difficult; it 
would, therefore, be beside the point to blame him for neglecting more 
recent studies. Albert Jacques Salvan, for instance, in Zola aux Etats-Unis 
(Providence, 1943) has explored in greater detail the vexed question of 
the reception of that writer on this side of the Atlantic, and does not quite 
support Professor Liideke’s impression that Thomas Davidson’s champion- 
ship in 1886 and Howells’ review of La Terre in 1888 won quite so 
decisive a victory. In our drug-stores, paper-covered editions of Nana 
still circulate among the Westerns and the shockers of Mickey Spillane. 
She holds her own with an audience which never for a moment suspects 
that she is a ‘classic’. 

No American student would quarrel with Professor Liideke’s basic 
pronouncements. He takes issue with those devotees who once called 
Elinor Wylie ‘great’; everybody would now agree that however exquisite 
was her fragile talent, it fell short of that mark. He is entirely correct 
that Herrick was constrained by the limits of his sympathy. 

However, the question his book does raise for the American reader is 
more profound and disturbing: why do our European friends, when they 
honor us by taking our literature seriously, so often train the solemn 
apparatus of scholarship upon peripheral points, subordinate aspects, minor 
authors? Democracy is, of and by itself, of little importance, but has 
great meaning in the larger configuration of Henry Adams’ thought; 
interesting as Cooper's Switzerland may be for a Swiss, it is but a 
curiosity, merely a by-product of Cooper's titanic and ambiguous struggle 
with his central problem. Elinor Wylie is more important when considered 
as part of a generation than as a self-contained writer. And while Herrick 
has his place in history, many of us will emphatically deny Professor 
Liideke’s assertion that ‘he is the last representative of the spirit of 
American democracy in literature.’ In fact, those who knew him and 
revered him would be the first to protest. When Professor Liideke goes 
on to say that after Herrick, Sinclair Lewis attained ‘complete negation’, 
we do indeed lament that European critics so constantly let their attention 
(and their sympathy) become deflected from the main iine. 
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True, a certain kind of American critic, belonging to what Santayana 
taught us to call the ‘genteel tradition’ in American culture, for a long 
time cried aloud in these accents about Mencken and Lewis. But most 
of us have seen through their shibboleth, and can only hope that someday 
our European colleagues, if they are to consider our literature at all, will 
help us to evaluate major rather than lesser manifestations.* 


Harvard University. Perry MILLER. 


Poetry and Belief in the Work of T. S. Eliot. By KrisTIAN 
Smit. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1949. No. 1.) 228 pp. Oslo: 
i kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad. 1949. Kr. 15,00. 


This is the most penetrating and the most comprehensive study of Eliot 
that has so far been published. It will satisfy both the student of Eliot’s 
themes and ideas and the reader who merely wants to enjoy the poetry. 
Its contents may be divided into three main parts: the first three chapters 
deal in a general way with the aesthetic problems confronting the poet 
whe, like Eliot, includes, whether unconsciously or not, his personal ideas 
and beliefs in his verse. Chapters IV to VI, which form the central part 
of the study, are a highly successful ‘endeavour to ascertain the attitudes, 
views, ideas and beliefs which make up the ‘‘meaning’ of Eliot’s poetry.’ 
The remaining three chapters examine the particular methods by which 
Eliot has integrated his attitudes and ideas into his work. 

It is impossible to give in the space of a brief review an adequate 
summary of the wealth of thought and research which has gone into this 
remarkable contribution to the literature on Eliot. Mr. Smidt’s purpose 
is ‘to determine the relation of the poet's thought to the philosophical 
directions of our time, to examine his pattern of ideas and estimate its 
cultural significance.’ Although there is necessarily much in this book that 
has been said before by other critics, the author is generally able to throw 
new light on the matter by his intelligent and sensitive approach. It was 
perhaps not necessary to revive as extensively as it is done here I. A. 
Richards’ theory of poetry as ‘pseudo-statement’ or Montgomery Belgion’s 
conception of the poet as an ‘irresponsible propagandist’. Mr. Smidt’s 
dealing with The Waste Land gains by being concise. Thus, after 
referring briefly to the various interpretations of the poem by I. A. Richards, 
H. V. Routh, Cleanth Brooks, Helen Gardner, M. C. Bradbrook, E. M. 
Forster, F. O. Matthiessen and others, he conclides: ‘We may admit, 
then, the social satire of The Waste Land, and the generation which has 
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survived the Second World War will find it as urgently topical as their 
fathers — and perhaps as salutary. But much of the poem cannot find 
its true perspective or become properly intelligible unless we regard it as 
the experiences of a mind looking into itself [...] The fragments of the 
poem are not just aspects of modern civilisation, but images of the desires, 
pains, thoughts and misgivings of the poet, who had crammed his mind 
with metaphysical ideas which had no meaning, and in his “natural wakeful 
life’ incessantly “‘perceived” objects and events which had no meaning 
either.’ 

Eliot's metaphysical ideas take on a profound meaning only in his later 
work. The author devotes himself with admirable results to a subtle study 
of the philosophical element in Eliot’s poetry, especially of those systems 
of thought which the poet had assimilated in his younger years. He shows 
how that thought was ‘vitalised and employed imaginatively, whether by 
a deliberate or an unconscious process’ in the Four Quartets and other 
works. Thus the author points to the philosophies of Aristotle, F. H. 
Bradley, Bergson and others as the source of many of Eliot's ideas, 
especially the ideas of reality, time, and the soul. He also discusses the 
poet's indebtedness to William James, Freud, and Frazer for some of his 
psychological or anthropological conceptions. He makes some _ highly 
interesting observations on the development of Eliot's imagery from the 
Prufrock volume to the Four Quartets as reflecting the development of his 
philosophical thought. 

The chapter on the theological implications of Eliot's religious thought 
seems less satisfactory. Although there is a very sound appreciation of 
what one might call the poet’s mystical experience, one looks in vain for 
a closer study of Eliot’s religious development. Such a study might have 
been all the more revealing as the different phases of Eliot’s ‘conversion’ 
can be followed fairly easily in his periodical writings in the Criterion and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, all that the author has to say about the 
poet’s debt to oriental thinkers and mystics is original and wholly to the 
point. 

The author deserves particular praise for his remarks on the interplay 
of formal and conceptual factors of Eliot’s poetry. Especially the growth 
of the poet’s images from comparatively bare meanings to ever richer 
connotations in the later works is explained and illustrated in a way that 
makes one wish for a fuller treatment. By way of conclusion, Mr. Smidt 
draws a portrait of Eliot as a poet who achieves a synthesis of the most 
valuable religious and cultural traditions. Eliot's strength lies in his power 
of reconciling opposites: ‘And whether an actual compromise takes place or 
a balance of opposites is established, the effect is usually that of moderation, 
of the avoidance of extremes, of what is so very characteristic of Eliot 
both as a critic and as a poet: the via media.’ 

By pointing out Eliot’s classical sense of measure and moderation Mr. 
Smidt has certainly hit upon a distinctive trait in the poet's personality. 
But he has not seen that his conception of Eliot as an ‘integral poet’, that 
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is, as a poet for whom ‘an integration is obtainable by talent and hard 
work’, implies also a limitation. Eliot's poetry is, it seems to me, a synthetic 
product of art in a sense in which the poetry of, for instance, Thomas Hardy 
or Herbert Read is not. This element of conscious workmanship and 
artistic integration, which we also find in Ezra Pound, is perhaps related 
to his American origin. However, this point may be studied by the 
literary historian. Being concerned chiefly with Eliot's ideas, Mr. Smidt 
has written the best possible preparatory study that such a historian 
may need. 


Geneva. H. W. HAusERMANN. 


Current Literature, 1951 
I, Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


The year 1951 has not been an outstanding one in the field of original 
creative literature, though so far as the novel is concerned it has a rather 
better record to show than any of the few years preceding. No really great 
work has been produced either by new writers or by well-established ones, 
but there have been several that rise well above the level to which we have 
become accustomed in the recent past. And since 1951 was Festival Year 
in Britain, attention may be directed first of all to J. B. Priestley’s Festival at 
Farbridge (Heinemann, 15/—). Obviously intended to be topical, it is a 
very long book (588 pages), crowded with characters of all types who make 
up a cross-section of English life. Perhaps it is a little too long and a little 
too crowded; and the various types do not blend together well enough to 
make a very convincing community. But the book is full of exuberance, 
humour, incident and a spirit of Dickensian good-fellowship that harks 
back to Mr Priestley’s earlier works. It is Dickensian, too, in its apparent 
lack of design and in the element of fantasy with which the author 
surrounds some of his creations. The story is set in the Midland town 
of Farbridge, where the authorities have decided that there shall be no civic 
participation in the Festival of Britain. Into this placid little backwater 
of English provincialism come a retired commodore, a young lady secretary 
and a young man who has spent most of his life in the East. Between 
them they set about rousing public opinion and arranging a festival after 
all. The main part of these 588 pages is taken up by showing how they 
do it and in what complications and difficulties they become involved. 
As one would expect, all turns out right in the end, but in the course of the 
story personal relationships become somewhat entangled and there is many 
a brush with the authorities and the local residents. Festival at Farbridge 
is not a great novel but it is a good one; and this much at least may be 
said of it: it is probably one of the best examples of the picaresque in 
English fiction that have appeared since the war. 
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OF quite a different kind, and of a higher order judged by purely literary 
standards, is Charles Morgan’s A Breeze of Morning (Macmillan, 10/6). 
It is, to use the title of one of Mr Morgan’s earlier works, a ‘portrait in a 
mirror’, or, as he puts it here, ‘a glimpse through a lighted window’. Over 
a distance of some forty years David Harbrook, a scholarly and cultured 
person, looks back upon himself as a boy of fourteen and attempts to 
re-create what he experienced and what he felt at that age, though, of 
course, the picture is an idealised one, for it is the mind and the heart 
of youth interpreted in the light of the wisdom and the experience of age. 
David, a studious schoolboy, is in love with Shakespeare and the classics, 
but he is also in love, in an unreal, detached sort of way, with a certain 
Rose Letterby, a middle-class girl of whom his friends and relations have 
no great opinion but who for David stands as the incarnation of the 
classical ideal of beauty. In the end she makes a very ordinary marriage. 
At the same time David is not unaware that his elders are also in love, 
and he contrasts the apparent nature of their passion with his own. If 
there is sometimes an air of unreality about the story, if the characters 
are ideas rather than persons of flesh and blood, if we are conscious all 
the time of a certain artificiality in that the perceptions and the feelings 
attributed to the boy are rather adult, that is no criticism of Mr Morgan's 
achievement. The novel, an allegory on the dual theme of romanticism and 
realism, the mask and the face (neither of which, the writer assures us, 
speaking in the character of his hero, is a lie), is a study of David Harbrook 
the man rather than of David Harbrook the boy. An air of serenity, 
reflectiveness and wistfulness pervades the book. There is no excess of 
emotion, no false sentimentality, no striving after effect. Mr Morgan's 
prose, as always, is easy, graceful and disciplined; and there are fine 
descriptive passages in which the writer reveals all the evocative power 
of words carefully chosen and well arranged. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett’s Darkness and Day (Gollancz, 10/6) follows 
the general pattern of its author’s earlier works, dealing with the daily 
life and the very intricate relationships amongst the family and the servants 
in two upper middle-class households. By now Miss Compton-Burnett 
has made this theme her own and in a sense there is a sameness about all 
her novels, yet this does not become monotony. Scandal, gossip, jealousy, 
petty tyranny, cynicism and repression, these are the stuff from which the 
story is made. The author, however, would probably be the first to admit 
that the story is not the most important thing. It is the general atmosphere 
of frustration and unhappiness, of thwarted desire and disappointed aspir- 
ations that really counts, and this atmosphere Miss Compton-Burnett is 
skilful in sustaining from beginning to end. Subtle characterisation, too, 
especially of children and of the servant class, is her forte. All this is on 
the credit side. Yet one cannot feel that Darkness and Day is altogether 
a satisfactory novel. The 235 pages of which it is composed consist almost 
entirely of quick, staccato dialogue, a device which the author has carried 
even farther in this work than in her previous ones, with the result that 
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there is a certain nervous tension about it; and she has been over- 
conscientious in keeping herself, her feelings, her personality and her 
opinions completely out of the picture. Of direct narrative there is 
scarcely any. This technique of dramatic self-revelation by a group of 
characters is all very well up to a point, but carried too far it becomes a 
mannerism which annoys and irritates, and that is the feeling with which 
one turns the last page of this novel. 

Another book taking as its theme smugness, self-satisfaction, self- 
deception and hypocrisy in V. S. Pritchett’s Mr Beluncle (Chatto & 
Windus, 12/6), though the spirit of it is far removed from that found in 
most of the works of Miss Compton-Burnett. It is just as satirical but it is 
much more genial. It amuses rather than disgusts. We can detect in it 
certain elements of Thackeray, certain of Dickens, certain of the earlier 
H. G. Wells — the H. G. Wells of Kipps, Mr Polly and Tono Bungay. 
Mr Beluncle is a self-made man who keeps up a show of success and 
respectability very largely on the money of others; but, as Mr Pritchett 
shows us, he is not alone in this: most of the society around him is founded 
on sham and pretence, and Mr Beluncle’s religion — a sort of blend of neo- 
evangelicism and Christian Science, which holds that mind is the only 
reality and that the material is but an outward and illusory appearance 
which hides the real — is symbolic of the world in which he lives. With 
his philosophy of efficiency, his false heartiness and his canting self- 
righteousness, he sails through the novel, the incarnation of the little man 
who is still at heart the philistine and the vulgarian despite the position 
of seeming social respectability that he has managed to achieve. He 
is a comic character, and yet there is also something tragic about him. 
In many ways he reminds us of Edward Ponderevo of Tono Bungay. A 
reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement remarked that Mr Beluncle 
was a novel constructed around the hero rather than a novel about him; 
and in a sense this is true. But all the same, the hero is a remarkably 
penetrating study. There are others — his children, his business partner 
Mrs Truslove, the local station master and his daughter, even the soured 
and sadistic schoolmaster O'Malley; every one of them is drawn with 
a sure touch that makes them indelible portraits; but Mr Beluncle, larger 
than life, towers above them all. He is one of the great creations of 
recent years. 

Graham Greene has long occupied a distinguished place amongst con- 
temporary novelists and a new work from his pen always arouses 
expectation. In the case of The End of the Affair (Heinemann, 10/6) 
this expectation is likely to be disappointed. There is a good deal in it 
that is far-fetched and incredible (unbelievable and unlikely ‘miracles’, 
for instance), the situations are often improbable, and at the end of it all 
one is left wondering what the author was attempting to do, if anything, 
beyond telling a rather unlikely story of guilty passion. A novelist, 
Maurice Bendrix, conducts an illicit love affair with the wife of a friend. 
The writer makes it plain that the two are very much attached to each other, 
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but when Bendrix is almost killed by a bomb his mistress, in an access of 
religious emotion, promises God that she will give up her lover if he 
recovers. He does recover — are we to understand as a reward for Sarah's 
sacrifice ? — and she dies in trying to avoid any further association with 
him. Bendrix is left a frustrated, bewildered man, not knowing whether 
to praise or to hate the God whose ways he cannot understand but who 
nevertheless, he feels, has robbed him of something he valued even if He 
has saved his life. On the whole hatred is the dominant emotion. None of 
Mr Greene's skill as a writer is missing here. The story, told in the first person 
by Bendrix himself, is unfolded deliberately, dispassionately, with almost 
detached objectivity, and some of the minor characters are well delineated. 
But still one cannot feel completely satisfied. Are we meant to admire 
Sarah Miles? The whole ‘build-up’ of her throughout the story suggests 
it, not excluding the curative miracle that a lock of her hair is supposed 
to have worked after her death. But not many readers will feel that she is 
really an admirable character. Not that the heroine of a novel necessarily 
should be; but the disparity between the apparent intention and the actual 
effect suggests an artistic failure. She might have been more credible 
if the author had not attempted to surround her, in the later stages of the 
story particularly, with an air of religiosity which sorts ill with her conduct. 
And why must Mr Greene always contrive, by hook or by crook, to drag 


Roman Catholicism into his stories when there is no need or justification 


for it, either artistic or otherwise ? 

A novelist likely to attract attention in the future is Olivia Manning. 
She is as yet comparatively young, but her School for Love (Heinemann, 
10/6) went into a second edition within six weeks of the publication of the 
first. It is the story of an English boy of sixteen who, towards the end 
of the war, is left an orphan in Palestine and goes to live with a distant 
relative, a Miss Bohun, near Jerusalem. Ostensibly given to good works, 
she is quite lacking in charity, imagination and ordinary human kindness, 
and her ward is afflicted with a sense of loneliness and a feeling of not 
being wanted from the first day he sets foot over her threshold. He longs 
for affection. First he finds it in a cat, then in a young Mrs Ellis who 
comes to stay in the same house and who, if she is not wholly respectable 
(for there is some mystery about the baby that was born prematurely while 
she was there), is at least human and understanding. The characters are 
few, but-all are well drawn; the dialogue is easy and natural, and the setting, 
based upon first-hand knowledge, is vividly described. School for Love is 
certainly among the best novels of the year. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus’ New Phoenix Library, launched as a successor 
to the original Phoenix Library, has done much to reintroduce to the public, 
at a reasonable price and in an attractive format, recent works of fiction 
and belles lettres which have been temporarily out of print or available only 
in more expensive editions. The latest volume .o be added is William 
Plomer’s novel Sado (price 6/—), published originally in 1931, when it 


-established for its author a reputation which has steadily grown with the 
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years. Founded on Mr Plomer’s own experiences, it deals with the 
complications that may ensue from the contact of Europeans and Easterners 
‘when neither really understand the values and the outlook of the others. 
Anyone wishing to make acquaintance with some of the most significant 
works of English prose literature over the last thirty years could do worse 
than read the sixteen titles so far comprised in the New Phoenix Library. 

Frank O'Connor has by now established himself as one of the foremost 
living practitioners of the art of the short story. Traveller's Samples 
(Macmillan, 8/6), his fifth published collection, consists of thirteen stories, 
all concerned with his fellow countrymen and women; and every one of 
them is a masterpiece of its kind. From a very ordinary situation 
Mr O'Connor can extract all the possibilities of comedy and tragedy, and 
his easy, natural, unaffected style, with his talent for giving an unexpected 
turn to events, makes his collection of samples a veritable box of delights. 
Character is here in abundance; so is that peculiar kind of genial, satirical 
humour which O’Connor has made his own and which he manages so 
successfully to combine with a broad humanity. If the greatest of the arts 
is that of concealing art, then Frank O'Connor is an artist indeed. 

One of the most civilized and cultured of our modern writers is Charles 
Morgan, whose novel A Breeze of Morning has been noticed above. He 
has also given us a new volume of essays in Liberties of the Mind 
(Macmillan, 12/6). All but the introductory paper on ‘Mind Control’ have 
appeared before either as printed lectures or as articles in literary 
periodicals, but it was an inspiration to collect them together, for they touch 
upon the fundamental problem of our day — fundamental for the private 
citizen, and certainly so for the artist. As Mr Morgan sees the position, 
freedom of the mind is the essential of all creative living, of all art, and 
indeed of all life that is worth calling life. But modern science has made 
it possible not only to restrict liberty of thought but actually to re-form the 
minds of individuals and of masses of people so that they subserve the 
purposes of those who wield power for the time being. Even more terri- 
fying than this, however, is the possibility that humanity will acquiesce in 
this outrage against human dignity, or will not realise what is taking place 
until it is too late. This volume of essays is a call to all who value the 
decencies of life, and especially to the writer and the artist, not to blink 
the evil but to dedicate themselves anew to the rescue of the spirit of man 
from threatened extinction. Mr Morgan’s liberalism (employing that term 
in its broadest sense) is perhaps that of the late nineteenth century, but it 
is none the worse for that. Indeed, one feels inclined to say that it is all 
the better. He is one of the few modern writers who are really alive 
to the challenge presented by the present-day cult of collective materialism, 
and if the possibilities he envisages are depressing, the depression is off-set 
by the very existence of such a prophet and a man of faith. While we 
have such with us hope may still burn bright. 

Another of the Old Guard of humanistic liberalism is E. M. Forster. His 
latest work Two Cheers for Democracy (Arnold. 21/—) is a collection of 
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seventy essays, lectures, reviews and broadcast talks divided into two main 
groups, entitled respectively ‘The Second Darkness’ and ‘What I Believe’. 
The first group deals with subjects suggested by, or relevant to, the last 
war, and the conclusion to be drawn from them is, to use Mr Forster’s 
own words, that though we canuot expect to love one another we must 
learn to put up with one another; otherwise we shall all perish. The 
second group is concerned with ethics, morals, art and travel. Two 
especially interesting essays are the one entitled ‘Does Culture Matter ?’ 
and another on ‘English Prose between 1918 and 1939’ (the W. P. Ker 
Lecture delivered at Glasgow University). Like Charles Morgan, Mr 
Forster is very conscious of the fact that we are living in dark days, 
unpropitious for culture and the arts; that democracy has not, from many 
points of view, fulfilled its promise, and that man is more than a little lower 
than the angels. But he is no pessimist. “The darkness that troubles us 
and tries to degrade us,’ he writes, ‘may thin out. We may still contrive 
to raise three cheers for democracy, although at present she only deserves 
two.’ 

The house of Rupert Hart-Davis has performed a signal service to 
English letters by launching a series of anthologies of recent and living 
writers. The latest addition is Hilaire Belloc, An Anthology of His Prose 
and Verse, selected and edited by W. N. Roughead (price 15/—). Mr 
Belloc, now over eighty years of age, is one of the veterans of modern 
English literature and it is most fitting that his place beside the masters of 
the last hundred years should ke recognised by inclusion in this series. 
Mr Roughead's selection is representative of the best that Belloc has written 
in the many fields into which he has ventured. Extracts from his socio- 
logical works alone are excluded — probably rightly — for the reason that 
they can be appreciated only if they are read within the context of the 
full treatise of which they form a part. There is a comprehensive bibli- 
ography, ranging from Verses and Sonnets, first published in 1896, to 
Elizabethan Commentary, which appeared in 1942, and reproductions of 
the two well-known portraits by James Gunn. Like all the volumes in this 
series, this is excellent value. The choice of contents shows judgement, 
taste and discrimination, and the book itself is attractively produced. 

A notable addition to the Everyman Library has also been made in Essays 
on Life and Lilerature, by Robert Lynd (Dent, 3/6), with an introduction 
by Sir Desmond MacCarthy. It consists of almost forty essays grouped 
under three headings (‘Irish and English’, ‘Books and Authors’ and ‘Other 
Essays’), and constitutes a collection of all that is best and most character- 
istic in the work of a writer who enlivened the pages of magazines and 
newspapers with his wit, humour and humanity for almost fifty years. 

When Robert Lynd started writing, Samuel Butler was still alive. The 
first selections from his notebooks, edited by his literary executor, Festing 
Jones, were published in 1912. More of them appeared in 1934 under the 
editorship of A. T. Bartholomew. Now we have a third selection edited 
by Geoffrey Keynes and Brian Hill (Samuel Butler's Note Books, Jonathan 
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Cape, 12/6) which brings together much that was omitted from the earlier 
volumes. It is a useful supplement to them, but one does wonder whether 
some of the detached and casual observations included were really worth 
printing. What, for instance, can we make of the following ? ‘Dumbbells. 
Regard them with suspicion as academic.’ “Water Canaries. Gold Fish.’ 
It must not be supposed that these are characteristic of the volume as a 
whole, but there are a fair number, and the collection might have been 
improved by the excision of at least some of the more cryptic or apparently 
pointless. 

It has not been a good year for poetry. Several new editions of earlier 
poets have been produced, notably The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Edited by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Norrington and F. L. Mulhauser (Claren- 
don Press, 35/—), but only two new volumes of any note have appeared. 
The Winged Chariot, by Walter de la Mare (Faber & Faber, 10/6), is a long 
poem written in a metre hauntingly reminiscent of the Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, upon the twin themes of Time and the nature of poetic inspiration. 
But it is not with time the ever-rolling stream that Mr de la Mare is 
concerned, which, as Isaac Watts told his readers two hundred years ago, 
bears all its sons away; nor is it with the metaphysics of time, a subject 
that has so fascinated Dunne and Priestley during the past few years; nor, 
again, is it precisely the old gipsy man of Ralph Hodgson’s verses; it is 
rather Time in terms of actual things and actual experiences — time which, 
though it destroys much and changes much, nevertheless preserves the 
fundamental and the vital things of life. Here once again is Mr de la 
Mare’s old magic, his enchanting and illuminating imagery, his ability to 
suggest the unseen behind the seen, the spiritual behind the material, the 
eternal brooding over the temporal. The ultimate comment on his work 
is perhaps put by himself in a brief four lines: 


“What is this Poetry,’ self whispered self, 
‘But the endeavour, faithfully and well 
As speech in language man-devised can, 
To enshrine therein the inexpressible ?’ 


Robert Graves’ Poems and Satires, 1951 (Cassell, 7/6) is a supplement 
to the same writer's Collected Poems, 1914—1947. The satirical vein is 
more genial and less bitter than in some of his earlier work: the feeling is 
perhaps the deeper, the mood more personal. Mr Graves was at one time 
an ‘advanced’ poet; he is no longer so. And this is due not only to the 
fact that time has moved on, but to another fact: that the poet himself has 
retreated a little. This is said by way of compliment, not the reverse. 

Robert Frost has long been recognised as one of the really outstanding 
poets of contemporary America; he is perhaps one of the few whose work 
is as well known on this side of the Atlantic as in his own country. The 
Complete Poems of Robert Frost (Jonathan Cape, 18/—) supersedes the 
collected edition published in 1939, It includes all that appeared in the 
earlier volume, together with the contents of two subsequent collections of 
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lyrics (Steeple Bush and A Witness Tree) as well as several pieces hitherto 
unpublished. To these are added two plays in verse entitled A Masque of 
Reason and A Masque of Mercy, the former a half cynical, half humorous 
treatment of the problem of suffering and evil, based upon the story of 
Job, the latter something of a twentieth-century morality on the failure of 
modern man to find happiness either within himself or in the world without. 
A brief prefatory essay on ‘The Figure a Poem Makes’ states the principal 
tenets of Mr Frost’s faith as an artist and outlines what he feels is the 
essential relationship between a poet and his readers. The arrangement of 
the poems in a chronological order makes it possible to trace out the main 
lines of development in his technique and his thought over something like 
half a century. ‘It begins in delight and ends in wisdom.’ So Mr Frost 
describes the effect that a poem should have upon the reader. It will be 
for the reader of these particular poems to decide how far that effect is 
achieved by them. 

A small selection of the poems of D. H. Lawrence has been published by 
Messrs. Heinemann & Co, at the price of 4/—. An excellent introduction 
to the work of this poet, it is fully representative and is prefaced by a brief 
but discerning and suggestive critical essay by James Reeves. It is one 
in a new series called “The Poetry Bookshelf’ of which Mr Reeves is the 
General Editor. In the same series have appeared selections from Donne 
and from John Clare. From Messrs Macmillan comes the fourth series 
of Poems of Today, sponsored by the English Association (price 7/6), 
while the same publishers have also issued the third and fourth volumes of 
The Collected Plays of Sean O’Casey (12/6 per volume). In the third 
volume are contained Purple Dust, Red Roses for Me and a new one-act 
play Hall of Healing, set in the waiting room of the Dublin Parish 
Dispensary for the Poor; in the fourth Oak Leaves and Lavender, Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy, Bedtime Story and Time to Go, the last two, again, new 
works. Some of the earlier pieces have been noticed individually in these 
pages in past years. Sean O’Casey is the last important member left to 
us of the older school of Irish dramatists, and it is fitting that his plays 
should now appear in collected form. 

One of the most significant of English dramatists writing today is 
Christopher Fry. He achieved an assured position with The Lady's Not 
for Burning, and Venus Observed, but his latest play, A Sleep of Prisoners 
(O.U.P., 6/—) is both baffling and disappointing. That at least is the 
impression it makes upon a reader. The writer of the present article has 
not had the opportunity of seeing it upon the stage, but judging by reports 
of those who have he gathers that it has something of the same effect 
there. It is a problem play, and the question posed is, how is the world 
to be rid of the curse of violence (symbolised here in the shadow of Cain) 
and all the evils it brings upon humanity? Is the cure in the hands of 
man himself, or must he submit fatalistically to the inevitable? To four 
men confined as prisoners of war in a church the question becomes an 
intensely personal one, and the secret is revealed to them in a dream, where 
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Biblical allusions and reminiscences, mingling with recollections of their 
own experience and with a realisation of the true nature of their own inner 
selves, blend into a kind of allegory which points to the necessity for 
pacifism and for faith in the ultimate power of good as the only weapon 
for overcoming evil. Mr Fry's verse has considerable dramatic possibilities, 
but that does not prevent the play from failing to achieve artistic unity or 
to make any very clear impression except one of confusion and bewilderment. 
For the greater part we are moving in the dream-world of the prisoners’ 
sub-conscious minds, seeing every one of them as they appear in the dreams 
of the others, and the effect is chaotic. Mr Fry has attempted a great 
and an urgent theme and he has attempted it by a novel but difficult 
method. That he has not altogether succeeded is only too apparent if 
success is to be judged by the ability to communicate thought, feeling and 
perception from the writer to the audience. 


Two writers of note have died during the year: James Bridie, well known 
as a dramatist (Jan. 29th), and Algernon Blackwood, a veteran in the art 
of the short story (Dec. 10th). Both have left a distinctive mark upon 
English literature, which will be the poorer for their loss. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, June 1952 


61. The characteristically English construction of the type he is a friend 
of my father’s, variously known as the ‘pleonastic genitive’ (Sweet, 
Poufsma), ‘double genitive’ (Curme), ‘appositional genitive’ (Jespersen), 
‘prepositional’ or ‘phrasal genitive’ (Bradley), and ‘post-genitive’ or, in the 
casé¢ of a possessive pronoun, ‘post-possessive’ (Kruisinga, Zandvoort), has 
long been something of a puzzle to grammarians. Numerous attempts have 
been made to explain it, both from a historical and from a synchronous point 
of view, but so far, it seems to us, with little success. The view most 
frequently advanced is that the construction has a partitive sense: a friend 
of my father’s being supposed to mean ‘a friend out of the number of my 
father's friends’. There would seem to be decisive reasons to reject this 
interpretation. If the example just quoted allows of a partitive explanation, 
it is due to the character of the leading member (friend) and to the indefinite 
article qualifying it, rather than to the genitive. The leading noun in the 
construction under consideration is generally such that its meaning suggests 
the possibility of a greater number. Most people have more than one 
friend, one neighbour, or one acquaintance, possess more than one relative 
or book, write more than one letter, etc. And the suggestion of a plural 
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number is naturally strengthened, one might even say that the inference 
of plurality is made unavoidable, by qualifiers like a, any, what, which, 
some, a numeral, etc. or by the absence of definite qualifiers (work of 
Mr. Huxley’s, horses of the King’s). That it is not the genitive that 
contributes the partitive sense can be proved, if only indirectly, by the 
argument that if English had a construction like * a friend of me, * which 
sister of you, * a house of my father these phrases would equally suggest 
more friends, sisters or houses, just as their Dutch equivalents do, in spite 
of the absence of a genitive (een vriend van me, welke zuster van je, een 
huis van m’'n vader). It has, of course, long been recognized that we 
also find the post-genitive in cases where there can be no question of one 
idea out of more, as in that silly old husband of mine, that long nose of 
hers. This objection has been countered by the argument that such 
expressions are emotionally charged and that their affective (humorous, 
disdainful, sceptical, etc.) character may well be due to, or at least enhanced 
by, the application of an essentially partitive construction to a clearly non- 
partitive case. This sounds plausible, but if we compare he has sold that old 
ramshackle house of his (disdainful) with he has sold an old ramshackle 
house of his (matter-of-fact), it will be clear that whatever emotional 
character the first example may have, it is caused by that, the only word 
in which it differs from the other, and that the post-possessive contributes 
nothing to it. Besides, such constructions need not be affective or partitive 
at all: what has become of that gold ring of yours? may be a question 
devoid of all emotional connotation and be addressed to the possessor of 
only one ring. Similarly in He seemed to think that this isolated position 
of his gave him somehow a certain importance (Ch. Bronté, Shirley, p. 92, 
Everyman's Ed.).1. A partitive explanation is also obviously impossible in 
the following cases with a noun-genitive: 


1. This fortune of my poor sister's is old Radford’s object. Sweet, New Engl. Grammar, 
§ 2010. 

2. No eloquence of her lover's could move her from this resolve. Mrs. Braddon, In 
Great Waters. 

3. This comes of a man making such a will as that of Bold’s, he continued. Trollope, 
Barchester Towers, ch. XXIX, p. 255 (Everyman’s Library). 

4. This realism of Carlyle’s gives a great charm to his histories and biographies. 
Augustine Birrell, Obiter Dicta, p. 6. 

5. Well, that wasn’t bad sparring of Mel's. Meredith, Evan Harrington, p. 6. 

6. He would not have liked Tommy Grainger or Lonsdale to have rooms like this one 
of Hazlewood's. C. Mackenzie, Sinister Street, p. 582. 


In cases like these the usual explanation is that the construction, though 
originally partitive, has in the course of time been extended to non- 


tor The quotations illustrating this Point have been taken from the grammars of Sweet, 
Poutsma, Jespersen, and Kruisinga, and from articles by P. Fijn van Draat (De Drie Talen, 
Vol. XIV, p. 40 ff.) and R. W. Zandvoort (English Studies, XXV, No. 4, August 1941, 
p. 103 ff.) It has not been thought necessary to acknowledge, our indebtedness to these 
scholars in greater detail. 
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partitive uses. This, for instance, is the view of the New English 
Dictionary, s.v. of, 44. Now analogy, in our opinion, is a linguistic 
principle that should be handled with great caution; it is the night in 
which all cats are grey. The grammarian who finds himself confronted 
with a linguistic puzzle that he cannot solve is always tempted to explain it 
as analogous to something else, and generally entirely different. The 
procedure is fatefully easy, it will explain anything and everything, and 
may therefore justly be held to explain nothing. From what has been 
observed above it may, we think, be concluded that if a construction with 
a post-genitive seems to allow of a partitive interpretation, this is not 
due to the genitive. 

Jespersen (A Modern English Grammar, Vol. III, 1.5 ff.) puts forward 
a different explanation. He holds that the genitive in the construction 
under consideration is appositional: a friend of my father’s meaning ‘a 
friend who is my father’s (friend)’, and that long nose of his being 
equivalent to ‘that long nose which is his’. He compares the three of us 
= ‘the three who are we’, and the city of Rome = ‘the city which is Rome’. 
This is also the view favoured by Dr. Wood, who writes: ‘I am inclined 
to think that of my father’s is an appositional adjunct comparable to that 
which we have in the game of cricket, the village of Tideswell, a person 
by the name of Smith, etc., and that the sense is ‘a friend who is my 
father’s” or “‘a friend, namely my father’s’.’ We would point out that 
Jespersen’s view and the parallels he cites are contradicted by the fact 
that the elements of the post-genitive and post-possessive can be separated: 
what business is that of yours (of John’s)? Sentences of this type do 
not admit of an appositional explanation and show that these groups are 
really different from the three of us and the city of Rome. 

What has been said above would seem to warrant the conclusion that 
neither the partitive nor the appositional theory account for the use of 
the post-genitive. In the following pages we shall try to find an 
explanation of the construction that meets the objections mentioned, and 
incidentally will serve to explain some phenomena connected with the use 
of the genitive which, to our knowledge, have not yet been accounted. for. 

When we are baffled by a grammatical phenomenon, it is always wise 
to ask ourselves if it has a structural opposition. For if we can explain that, 
the chances are that the law of contrasts will enable us to understand the 
construction that puzzled us originally. Now in this case there happens 
to be such an opposition: by the side of the type he is a friend of my 
father's we also find he is a friend of my father, as illustrated in our 
quotations. Do these constructions differ in meaning? If so, in what 
way? We find he is a friend of my father, hence with the noun-stem 
in the of-adjunct, when we refer to the relation of the friend to the father, 
whereas the construction with the genitive father’s expresses the relation 
of the father to the friend. Or, as Sweet puts it (NEGr. § 2010): he is 
a friend of my brother means ‘he is friendly to my brother’. Our 
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quotations bear this out. In H. G. Wells, a friend of Northcliffe the 
implication clearly is that Wells had some pull with Northcliffe, the man 
who ran Crewe House, and that it was therefore a rash and dangerous 
thing for a young employee to antagonize Wells. The post-genitive a 
friend of Northcliffe’s would have suggested that Northcliffe had 
friends (besides Wells), a thing entirely beside the point in the given 
situation. The second quotation is unfortunately less clear, but readers 
having access to the story quoted from can easily satisfy themselves that 
what matters at this juncture is the relation of McMurdo to Bessemer, and 
not vice versa, as presently McMurdo found that he was in the same 
predicament as Bessemer and asked him for advice. Here, too, the fact 
that the latter had presumably a circle of intimates is immaterial to the 
story. Mr. G. N. van der Kooi, of Groningen, has an interesting 
observation on the subject. ‘After having found that there is no communis 
opinio among modern grammarians about the subject, I took my problem 
to a former teacher of mine, a most intelligent and perspicacious English 
lady ... She had no time to look for authentic quotations, but she invented 
some examples of her own and suggested the following imaginary 
conversation in which the post-genitive would not be used. 


A. “Who told you that ?’ 
B. ‘A friend of your father’s.’ 
A. ‘If he says such things, he is not a friend of my father, whoever he may be.’ 


This happy extemporaneous illustration bears out the view set forth 
above: in the situation suggested by this dialogue of my father is used, 
because the relation that must be expressed is that between the friend 
and the father, the relation, hence, that in Shakespearian English would 
be expressed by friend to ...... Similarly in the following example, likewise 
suggested by our correspondent’s English friend: Though not perhaps a 
lovable woman, she was an admirable nurse of the sick child. A few more 
examples may be welcome. 


7. He (sc. John Wilson) was an intelligent contemporary of Scott. Saintsbury, Nineteenth 
Century Literature, p. 189. 


The post-genitive would have suggested that Scott had some intelligent 
contemporaries, a truism that can be accepted off-hand, but with which 
the sentence is not concerned. Saintsbury means to give information 
about John Wilson by describing his relation to Scott. 


8. Walton ... had married a sister of Bishop Ken. Garnett, The Age of Dryden, p. 219. 


The fact that Bishop Ken had one or more sisters is immaterial to the 
statement; what is meant to be expressed is the relationship between 
Walton and Bishop Ken. 


9. Richard Allestree, Provost of Eton, an intimate friend of Bishop Fell. Jb., p. 227. 
10. A Cambridge man and a pupil of Tillotson, Burnet was elected master of the Charter 
House in 1685. 1b., p. 229. 
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11. They are grandsons of the late Lord Sloane. Mrs. Hungerford, The Three Graces, 
a 15% 

12 Had she not been an intimate of Lady Hammersmith? Jepson, The Passion for 
Romance, p. 216. 

13. You're a son of your father and I think he can trust you. Joseph Hocking, All Men 
Are Liars, p. 69. 

14. A letter from a brother of Miss Grove. Symonds, Shelley, English Men of Letters 
Series, p. 18. 


In all these cases, briefly, what is expressed is the relation of the idea 
indicated by the headword (contemporary, sister, friend, etc.) to the 
person denoted by the noun-stem in the of-adjunct (Scott, Bishop Ken, 
Bishop Fell, etc.). 

When we now turn to examples with the post-genitive, it will be found 
that in each case it is the opposite relation that is expressed, the relation, 
that is, of the person denoted by the noun in the genitive to the idea 
expressed by the leading member. Thus he is a friend of my father’s 
suggests that the friendship is extended by the father to the subject 
of the sentence. Similarly in: . 


15. She is a protégée of the admirable Mary's. Mrs. C. N. Williamson, Cancelled 
Love, p. 103. 


16. All the more welcome is a book like this of Mr. Sugden’s. Times Lit. 
17. The collection comprises in all 838 letters of Madame du Deffand’s. Athenaeum. 


The ideas suggested by, or at any rate underlying these constructions 
are successively: Mary has protégées; Mr. Sugden has written a welcome 
book, and Madame du Deffand has written many letters. Why should the 
genitive suggest this meaning, while the noun-stem does not? 

We have more than once stated our conviction that the relation which 
the attributive, defining genitive? bears to its leading member is that 
existing between the subject of a sentence and its predicate (with all its 
adjuncts), and that this is what distinguishes the use of the genitive 
from the competing construction with an of-adjunct. Thus Farmer Giles’s 
Story suggests that Farmer Giles tells (told) a story, whereas The Story 
of Farmer Giles means the story told about Farmer Giles. Mr. Barkis’s 
wooing of Peggotty implies that Mr. Barkis wooed the lady; the wooing 
of Mr. Barkis suggests something like ‘the wooing practised by Mr. Barkis’, 
apart even from the possibility that Mt. Barkis might be the object of 
attentions by the other sex. We may remind the reader of a parallel 
(though not identical) difference between compounds with a genitive and 
with a noun-stem for their first member: consumer's needs = consumers 
have certain needs which must be supplied, but consumer goods = goods 
for consumers. Or the peasant’s family entertained us hospitably = the 
peasant had a wife and children who... etc., but a peasant family = a family 


2 Only in as far as it forms part of the structure of living English. We explicitly 
exclude fossils like out of harm’s way, genitives of measure (a yard’s length) and groups 
in which the genitive has a classifying function (lady’s maid, a stone’s throw, etc.) 
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consisting of peasants. The attributive defining genitive, in short, is 
always to be apprehended as the subject of some sentence that might be 
framed under the circumstances, a subject indicating the possessor, agent, 
originator, source of some influence, as the case may be. Our contention 
is that this also applies to the post-genitive and that it is this very ‘starting- 
point character’ that explains its use in the construction under consideration. 
We hold, in other words, that the use of the genitive in of-adjuncts 
following a noun is due to the fact that in such cases the person denoted 
by the genitive is represented as the source of some influence affecting 
the headword, and that this meaning is not expressed by the noun-stem in 
prepositional adjuncts. Or, putting it differently again, in the construction © 
noun + of + genitive the noun is the object or nominal predicate of a 
sentence with the idea denoted by the genitive for a subject; in the con- 
struction noun + of + noun-stem the of-adjunct is merely an attributive 
adjunct qualifying the first noun. A glance at the examples 1—6 will 
make this clear. In all of them the noun-stem could also have been used, 
but with an appreciable difference in meaning. 


this fortune possessed by my sister. 

my poor sister has some money. 

no eloquence displayed by her lover. 

her lover was vainly eloquent on the subject. 
a will like the one made by Bold. 

Bold has made an unsatisfactory will. 


1. This fortune of my poor sister 
This fortune of my poor sister's 
2. No eloquence of her lover 
No eloquence of her lover's 
3. a will as that of Bold 
a will as that of Bold’s 


4. This realism of Carlyle 
This realism of Carlyle’s 


this realism manifested by Carlyle. 
C. shows realistic traits in his treatment of 


history. 
5. that wasn’t bad sparring of Mel = the sparring shown by Mel wasn't bad. 
that wasn’t bad sparring of Mel’s = Mel wasn’t bad at sparring. 
6. rooms like this one of Hazlewood = rooms like the one occupied by H. 
rooms like this one of Hazlewood’s = H. had a room which the speaker would not 


like his friends to have. 


The theory here set forth explains some phenomena in connection with 
the genitive that would appear to be otherwise inexplicable. 

1. Why cannot we say *friends of the British Museum’s, or *a [friend 
of the poor's? Because that would imply that the friendship was extended 
by the British Museum or by the poor towards the person in question, while 
the logical relation is the reverse (Dr. Wood). 

2. Why is it that — in ordinary spoken English at least — it is almost 
exclusively the names of human beings that occur in the genitive, those 
of non-personal nouns (things, objects, ideas), in as far as they occur in 
the genitive at all, being restricted to the written language, usually of the 
more elevated or poetical kind? Evidently because to our pedestrian, 
every-day way of thinking it is not easy to conceive of a lifeless object as 
a possessor, agent, author, originator, source of some influence, etc., 
although in the more imaginative and fanciful kind of language this is 
naturally not impossible. 
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3. This ‘source of activity’ principle also obtains in the case of the post- 
possessive, and explains why we do not find its used as a post-possessive. 

4. The influence of the person denoted by the post-genitive on the 
idea expressed by the leading noun, which we have described as the 
rationale of the construction, is invariably the influence of a single 
and definite person. In the great majority of cases the noun used as 
a prepositional genitive is consequently a personal proper name (Carlyle, 
Mary), or else a singular class-noun denoting — in its context — a distinct 
individual, and hence almost equivalent to a proper name, such as father, 
mother and the names of other relatives, doctor, nurse, teacher, vicar, and 
the like, all of them class-nouns which show their close relationship to 
proper names by being frequently used vocatively and without the definite 
article. The fact that the post- genitive always denotes a definite 
individual is the reason why one’s does not seem to occur as a prepositional 
possessive, although anyone’s does in negative and interrogative contexts 
(that’s no concern of anyone’s), while the fact that the post-genitive always 
refers to a single individual explains why plural nouns are not used in it. 
We might be tempted to think that this results from the phonological 
structure of English noun plurals, a friend of all dumb creatures’ being only 
a graphic variant of a friend of all dumb creatures and being phonetically 
indistinguishable from it. But that this cannot be the cause appears from 
the strange circumstance that we neither find plurals not ending in -s. 
Groups like *an uncle of the children’s; all the defenders of the women’s; 
a spokesman of the workmen’s do not seem to occur. Nor do we meet 
with collective post-genitives of the type *a friend of the people’s, a critic 
of the clergy’s. We can only suggest, in accordance with the theory 
outlined above, that such constructions do not exist because they would 
denote the relation of a collectivity to an individual, whereas when such 
collocations are used in English they are meant to express the attitude 
of an individual towards the collectivity. Thus we say He is an uncle of 
the children because we want to express in what relation the subject 
stands to the children, whereas *He is an uncle of the children’s would 
suggest ~something like ‘the children have an uncle in him’. Why it is 
impossible in English to express the latter relation by means of a post- 
genitive is a problem that cannot be solved. Grammar cannot be expected 
to explain why linguistic facts are not different from what they are, and 
cannot compel the members of a linguistic community to think in a particular 
way. Among the same category of apparently unsolvable riddles we must 
rank the strange circumstance that a difference as existing between a friend 
of my father’s and a friend of my father can only be made when the word 
in the of-adjunct is a noun; when it is a personal pronoun we exclusively 
find the genitive (the independent possessive). By the side of a friend 
of mine there is no construction with the oblique of the personal pronoun: 
“a friend of me. 

5. It must finally be noted that the prepositional noun stem is the only 
construction possible, when an apposition or adjunct of any kind follows. 
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Thus we do not find genitives in cases like: 


I believe you are a particular friend of Pickwick, the defendant, are you not? Dickens, 
Pickwick Papers, ch. XXXIV, p. 239 (Household Edition). 

A son of the Minister of Melrose. Lockhart, Life of Scott, I, p. 12. 

Mr, Burnikel is member for Shadwell and a cousin of your friend Sir George. Mrs. 
H. Ward, Sir George Tressady, p. 107. 

He is a nephew of Sir John Trevelyan, a baronet. Trevelyan, Life of Macaulay, p. 309. 

ae castle of Count Lebern, a friend of her parents. Meredith, The Amazing Marriage, 
p. 46. 


This, too, is explicable in the light of our theory that the genitive 
indicates a function with respect to the leading member. Appositions and 
attributive adjuncts naturally refer to nouns, or more strictly, to the ideas 
denoted by them, but not to the function which the inflected form of a 
noun serves in the sentence. 


The comments on Points 62 and 63 must be held over till the next number. 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 
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The Final Scene of The Winter’s Tale 


To Ingrid de Hevesy 
I. Dramatic Technique 


Modern estimates of Shakespeare's final plays are perhaps more widely 
divergent than might reasonably be expected, even if we bar the vagaries 
inherent in any large body of critical theories. Thus, referring to the 
romances, Professor Charlton thinks that ‘there could be no clearer evidence 
of the weakening of Shakespeare’s dramatic genius’! whereas Professor 
Wilson Knight goes as far as to contend that in The Winter’s Tale, 
‘Shakespeare offers nothing greater in tragic psychology, humour, pastoral, 
romance, and that which tops them all and is, except for Pericles, new’? 

Such opposite verdicts are probably to a large extent the result of an 
essentially different approach. Professor Charlton aims at keeping a fine 
balance between scholarship and criticism, while avoiding to get entangled 
in any sort of ‘allegorical arabesque’.* Not so Professor Wilson Knight 
who, in his ‘search for the lasting significance of either poet or prophet’, 
is mainly attracted by a ‘purely philosophic analysis of the text’ and tries 
to unravel ‘what is beating behind ... the creative genius at work’.* 

Let it be made clear, at the outset of the present article, that we shall 
not attempt a new valuation of The Winter's Tale. In our study of 
Shakespeare’s art in the final scene of the play, however, we shall needs 
be concerned, in some measure at least, with both kinds of approaches. 
Though they stand almost poles apart in their method as well as their 
ultimate result, they should not entirely exclude one another, especially 
in matters where the poet’s art is involved. In steering thus a middle 
course, we can but hope to avoid some of the whirlpools frequent in the 
high waters of the mystic sea, as well as the shoals and reefs that strew 
the scholarly channels. 

Professor Hazelton Spencer, who does not conceal his delight in The 
Winter's Tale, gives us the gist of Shakespeare’s art in the final scene when 
pointing out that ‘each theme (except the plaintive little motif of Mamillius) 
is restated, and all are combined, in the magnificent counterpoint of the 


1 H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Comedy, London 1938, p. 269. Cf. too, p. 268: “There 
can scarcely be a shadow of doubt that, in the romances, Shakespeare the dramatist is 
declining in dramatic power’. 

2 G. Wilson Knight, The Crown of Life, Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare's Final 
Plays, 2nd ed., London 1948, p. 128. Professor Tillyard’s high opinion of the play 
might also be mentioned: ‘It is as good as it can be in the circumstances, and one of 
Shakespeare's masterpieces’ (E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Last Plays, London, 
1951 reprint, p. 84). 

3 Charlton, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Knight, op. cit., pp. 9, 128. 
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fifth act’® This result was indeed well worth some preparation, which 
was all the more elaborate that the poor ending of Greene's Pandosto 
had to be thoroughly transmuted into something rich and strange — 
and dramatically effective. Yet it appears that this preparation is 
considered as the weakest part of the whole play even by the very critics 
whose praise of The Winter's Tale is warmest. “The pastoral interest 
slackens’, writes Professor Wilson Knight, ‘and significant passages become 
less dense as we become involved in the rather heavy machinery of getting 
everyone to Sicilia. Both Camillo’s tortuous scheme and Autolycus’ 
additions to it lack conviction... here we seem to be confronted by plot- 
necessity alone’* Though he concedes that the final scene is worth 
waiting for, Professor Spencer also thinks that ‘structurally, the only 
serious blemish is the tedious preparation of the fifth act for its one great 
scene. For a while the play moves far too slowly, especially in Scene ii, 
the expository conversation of the walking gentlemen’.* The question well 
deserves some closer scrutiny, if it were only for the light it sheds on the 
final scene itself and its signification. 

As all those who stooped to read Pandosto will remember, it is in the 
second part of the play that Shakespeare makes the greatest departure from 
his model. By restoring Hermione to her husband, Shakespeare has been 
said to have converted tragedy into comedy. Yet it would not be quite 
exact to say that Shakespeare changed the tragic ending of Pandosto into 
a happy ending, as the main elements of a happy ending are already evident 
in Greene's novel with the recognition scene and the marriage of the lovers. 
Besides, we have the novelist’s own word that his ‘pleasant Historie’ — 
to mention but a minute part of his elaborate subtitle — is no tragedy. 
Indeed, Pandosto’s suicide is hardly more than a somewhat ludicrous 
attempt to ‘close up [that] Comedie with a Tragicall stratageme’.® That 
Greene himself uses the term ‘stratageme’ somewhat retrieves him from the 
charge of sheer irresponsibility, as nothing could have been more artificial 
than such a suicide coming after eighteen days ‘past in ... princely sports’ 
to celebrate the happy event, and the journey to Sicily, where Pandosto 
‘was most princelie entertained by Egistus’. It is obvious that Shakespeare 
could never have retained that part of the ending and dispatched his 
Pandosto in such an awkward way. Now it is of course impossible to 
know at what moment Shakespeare hit upon his final scheme; but granted 
that Greene's ending could not stand unaltered, either Pandosto had to 
be dispatched more skilfully, or he had to be kept alive. In any case 
Pandosto was needed for the recognition scene with Fawnia. 

Greene's novel, as we know, is composed in reality of two quite distinct 


Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, New York 1940, p. 367. 

Knight, p. 111. 

Spencer, p. 369. 

The Winter's Tale, ed. by F. W. Moorman, 3d ed., London 1933, p. xxv. 

See oe Pandosto, in W. Carew Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, London 1875, 
, p. 83. 
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stories which are but very loosely united. The history of Dorastus and 
Fawnia — in fact another title for Pandosto — only begins towards the 
middle of the novel and runs for a very long time before it merges again, 
at the end, in the Pandosto story. Of the few links between the two 
stories, the main — and perhaps the only real ones — are the rather 
unpleasant business of Pandosto’s fit of love to Fawnia before he knows 
she is his daughter, and his presence at the recognition scene. It is not 
difficult to realize why Shakespeare dropped the motive of Pandosto’s 
courtship of his own daughter, and this independently even of Hermione’s 
restoration. In Greene's novel, the fact that we have just witnessed the 
sudden falling in love of Pandosto, and his repeated and libidinous proposals 
to Fawnia, prevents us from fully partaking of, or being really touched by, 
the emotions that the recognition scene might have otherwise called forth. 
When Pandosto leaps from his seat and kisses Fawnia, ‘wetting her tender 
cheeks with his tears’, we are still under the impression of his gross 
courtship, and this throws a lame and discordant note into the whole scene. 
Shakespeare, on the contrary, makes his Leontes so conscious and mindful 
of the qualities of his lost wife that he vows never to marry again (though 


he is pressed to it by his courtiers): ‘Fear thou no wife; | I'll have no wife, 


Paulina’.?° 


Of course, by itself alone, Hermione’s restoration necessarily carried 
with it the dropping of that motive, as it would have greatly impaired the 
effect of the recognition scene and rendered a real reconciliation impossible. 
The link that Shakespeare then missed when dropping that scene 
(altogether a poor link, it must be owned) he more than made up for by 
Hermione’s preservation which, at the same time, elegantly disposes of 
the problem of Pandosto that led Greene to such an awkward cul-de-sac, 
and necessitated his “Tragicall stratageme’. Artistically, one of the main 
results of Hermione’s restoration is an important step towards the structural 
unity of the play — a unity which was almost entirely lacking in Greene's 
bicephalous story. This does not mean, of course, that there are no longer 
two different centres of interest in Shakespeare’s play, yet, to say the 
least, they are much more skilfully combined than in the novel thanks to 
his new conception of Hermione. In the reconciliation scene the two 
themes perfectly merge into each other; all the various threads are 
converging and are closely knitted into the final crowning picture. 

It is of no mean interest to observe how, in this great climax, Shakespeare 
manages to improve the loose texture of Greene’s novel. The dramatist 
takes care that all the main characters in the action should be brought 
together in order to achieve a greater condensation: Not to speak of 
Hermione, the ‘unifying agent’, Polixenes’ presence is ensured whereas, in 
the novel, Egistus always remains in his kingdom, so that after the 
recognition scene Pandosto and the lovers must all embark together to pay 


10 YV, i, 68-69. Quotations are from Moorman’s edition cited above. 
11 See Moorman, ed. cif., p. xxvi. 
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him a visit. Such concentration is brought about by the simple and 
ingenious device of having Polixenes pursue the lovers and arrive close at 
their heels at Leontes’ court. The economic way in which this is effected © 
is illuminating: it consists in Shakespeare's deft handling of quite a 
secondary character, namely Camillo. 

In the first part of the play, Shakespeare uses Camillo in much the same 
way as Greene uses Franion, who is his prototype. He submits him to the 
same inner conflict: Camillo has to choose between betraying the confidence 
of his king, or committing the murder of his king’s guest. His determination 
to choose the lesser evil for his conscience likewise makes him the instrument 
of Polixenes’ escape, with whom he flees after he has disclosed the whole 
plot to him. This double escape confirms Leontes in his suspicions and 
provides him with a strong argument against Hermione’s innocence, as well 
as with the grounds for a further criminal accusation with which he charges 
her at the trial. So that if Camillo’s behaviour saves Polixenes, he thereby 
unwittingly disserves Hermione. Up to this point the parallel is very close. 
But then Greene’s Franion entirely vanishes out of the story, never to be 
mentioned again, whereas Shakespeare sees in him further possibilities for 
dramatic economy. We meet him again at the court of Polixenes, to whom 
he has been for the past sixteen years (representing the lapse of time 
between the third and the fourth act) the best friend and counsellor; and 
we incidentally hear of his intense desire to see his native country again 
‘to lay [his] bones there’; moreover, the repentant Leontes has sent for 
him, which, he says, ‘is another spur to my departure’.1* Polixenes, 
however, cannot be persuaded to let him go:‘ ‘tis a sickness denying thee 
anything; a death to grant this’.** On the spur of this natural and most 
human feeling, Camillo later on plots the scheme of Florizel’s flight to 
Sicily with Perdita: 


Now were I happy, if 
His going I could frame to serve my turn, 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see.!4 


He then devises the whole plan, inducing the lovers to present themselves 
to Leontes as if duly sent by Polixenes, in order to ensure a hearty welcome, 
soon to be followed by an undelayed marriage. It will be remembered 


that in Greene Dorastus planned his departure alone, embarked with Kawnia 
12 IV. ii. 9. I do not know whether it has been pointed out that this tangible sign of 
Leontes’ repentance represents no less than an instrument of his own salvation. It is 
in a large measure owing to Leontes’ pardon that Camillo ventures on his bold scheme 
which ultimately fulfills the prophecy and, by thus restoring Perdita, leads to the final 
reconciliation with Hermione. The full implications of the point would certainly be 
worth examining. 
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for another country,”* and that a tempest only drove their ship out of her 
way, so that she finally chanced to reach Bohemia (the Sicily of the 
play). The subsequent meeting with Pandosto was thus merely fortuitous.!* 
Camillo’s yearning after Sicily urges him further to disclose the scheme to 
the king and tell him whither the lovers are bound, wherein, he says, 
my hope is I shall so prevail 
To force him after: in whose company 


_ I shall review Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman's longing.17 


Thus Polixenes is skilfully brought over to Sicily, Camillo being the 
instrument of his arrival and presence at the reconciliation scene. The 
double arrival of the lovers and Polixenes, which might so easily have 
smacked of an artifice, is natural and convincing. The fact that so human 
a sentiment as Camillo’s longing for his native country is so deftly used 
to motivate the whole proceeding is not the least of Shakespeare's 
accomplishments in that matter. Moreover, there is not the slightest doubt 
that this réle of Camillo’s, entirely missing in Greene, provides yet another 
effective link between the two centres of interest in the drama, owing to 
the conspicuous part he now plays in both stories, of which he is no mean 
agent de liaison. To conclude on this point, we can say that Shakespeare's 
preservation of Hermione, together with his creation of Camillo’s part in the 
last acts, are two main factors which give the play a unity of theme 
altogether lacking in Greene's novel. 

Hermione’s preservation and restitution was therefore well worth 
surmounting the difficulty to which it gave rise. The method of restitution 
used by Shakespeare has been called ‘one of the most daring pieces of 
stage-craft in the whole range of Elizabethan drama’.* If Shakespeare 
wanted to keep Hermione alive, there was practically no other way than to 
simulate her death and have it' followed by a long seclusion, with as few 
persons as possible in the secret, provided her reappearance was to coincide 
almost with the restoration of the lost child, and thus make possible the 
great final scene with its dramatic and moral significance. But the way in 
which this reappearance is managed might have been more simple, without 
diminishing the significance of the scene, or seriously weakening the effect 
of its climax. Paulina might easily have acted as the deus ex machina and 
produced Hermione at the requisite moment, but without resorting to the 


15 Asa matter of fact this is still Florizel’s original scheme: 


we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. (IV. iv. 538-40) 


A scheme which Camillo urges him to abandon in favour of his own plan, 
A course more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
‘To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, most certain 
To miseries enough. _ (IV. iv. 564-66) 
16 Shakespeare's rejection of the fortuitous element is of importance. See above, note 12. 
17 IV. iv. 661-64. 18 Moorman, p. Xxx. 
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device of the statue. We must acknowledge, however, that the effect of 
surprise is enhanced, or rather that we have a double effect of surprise on 
Leontes:: first, when he suddenly sees the supposed statue with its 
miraculous resemblance; this calls up in his heart a deep emotion which he 
expresses in words fraught with remorse and love. Second, when the 
climax comes and Hermione moves from her pedestal and embraces him. 
The first effect might have been produced as well by a picture as by a 
statue” The reanimation of the statue, on the other hand, is felt to 
transcend the mere effect of surprise and, as we shall see later, is probably 
to be interpreted as a symbol. But if ultimately used by Shakespeare 
because of its symbolical value, the device of the reanimation of the statue, 
as a coup de théétre, has been technically prepared with such artistry that 
the whole reconciliation scene, to quote a great critic, ‘however improbable 
in fact, has proved superbly effective on the stage’.2° The main aspects 
of Shakespeare’s preparation are well worth investigating. 

Let us first deal with the recognition scene which is not enacted but 
merely narrated by the third gentleman in Leontes’ palace. The lack of 
a direct representation of Perdita’s recognition has been variously 
commented upon; but critics have generally agreed that two successive 
reunion scenes might have proved too much if represented on the stage, 


19 There was, by the way, the example of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, in which the display 
of a life-size picture, though in different circumstances, is not devoid of a certain dramatic 
effect. 

20 The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, ed. by G. L. Kittredge, New York 1936, 
p. 432. The origin of the statue motive as such has occupied many critics. Professor 
Fairchild, who gives us one of the best treatments of the question, acknowledges that ‘the 
source of this daring and impressive but somewhat theatrical situation is still an unsolved 
problem’ (Arthur H. R. Fairchild, Shakespeare and the Arts of Design, The University 
of Missouri Studies, Vol. XII, No. 1, Jan. 1937, p. 71). Professor Lancaster points to 
La Caze’s tragi-comedy, L’Inceste Supposé (about 1638), for a certain parallelism con- 
cerning the motive of the statue which, he assumes, may ultimately derive from a ‘piece of 
fiction now unknown’ (H. Carrington Lancaster, ‘Hermione’s Statue’, Studies in Philology, 
Vol. XXIX, 1932, pp. 233-38). With Professor Fairchild, however (and most critics), 
we may regard the Pygmalion story ‘as after all bearing the closest resemblance’ (Fairchild, 
p. 72). Nothing prevents us from assuming, on the other hand, that Shakespeare may have 
got a hint as well from one of the numerous folk-tales in which the heroine, who was held 
as dead for some time, is miraculously revived by her lover's kiss. The fact that the lover 
himself believes in her death, his grief which soon turns to an extreme joy at the sight 
of her revival, makes the situation closer than that of Pygmalion. One might even 
suggest that a faint reminiscence of the kiss motive lingers in the passage where Leontes, 
overcome by his emotion at the extraordinary resemblance of the statue, insists on kissing 
it just before the re-awakening (V. iii, 80-83). Some warrant at least for the assumption 
that the motive may have been partly derived from a folk-tale is to be found in the very 
title of the play: a winter's tale meaning ‘a tale told by the chimney-corner, maybe to 
children before they go to bed... It might be some legend of an ancient house... or 
a fairy-tale’ (The Winter's Tale, ed. by A. Quiller-Couch and J. D. Wilson, Cambridge 
1931, pp. xii-xiii). What seems likely is that the motive in Shakespeare is perhaps a 
merging of the two elements, the folk-tale providing a hint for the winning back to life of a 
mistress, supposed to be dead, by the miraculous power of love, and the Pygmalion myth 
providing the device of the animation of the statue. 
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and that Shakespeare therefore reduced Perdita’s recognition to a simple 
narrative in the interest of the following great relevatica in the statue scene. 
This seems obvious enough, and Shakespeare thereby reaches a result 
which is of great psychological interest. Perfectly aware that such reunions 
as entail a complete surprise for the characters in the play are always 
highly relished by the audience (who, knowing beforehand what to expect, 
are all the more eager to watch the reaction of those who are concerned), 
the dramatist, in a certain measure, frustrates the spectators of the full 
effect of Perdita’s recognition; they are sorry not to be able to witness the 
scene and yet the description is vivid enough to make their mouths water 
— then only, with the final reunion, comes the real feast which is all the 
more of a boon that the audience’s appetite had thus been skilfully whetted. 
Yet, this is only one aspect of Shakespeare's preparation for the statue 
scene; the real achievement is to be found elsewhere. 

To say that a situation, ‘however improbable in fact’, may be more 
convincing on the stage if adequately treated than a verisimilar one 
awkwardly managed, is commonplace enough. Everything ultimately 
centres round dramatic illusion. In the present case, we cannot possibly 
have the illusion that the whole thing looks quite probable if we fix our 
attention on the fact itself; yet, in order to cajole our willing suspension of 
disbelief into action, Shakespeare is very careful that the effect of surprise 
should not take us wholly unawares, in which case our critical faculty 
might react after the first shock of surprise and force us to realize the very 
improbability of the stratagem. To surmount the difficulty Shakespeare's 
technique consists in preparing us (first without our being quite conscious 
of it) by a few slight and delicate intimations, for the coup de thééatre, 
without, however, impairing the effect of surprise. The process by which 
our mind is gradually made receptive is remarkable. 

It is to Paulina that the care of announcing Hermione’s supposed death 
is entrusted, and it is essential that such death should appear convincing 
not only to the characters in the play, but to the audience as well. So it 
does indeed, and Paulina spares neither breath nor rhetoric to that purpose, 
almost threatening in her passion to drown the stage with tears. All the 
same, there is a faint suspicion that she overdoes it, in that sense at least 
that her speech somewhat smacks of having been prepared. She has a first 
flight of more than twenty-five lines before she breaks the news of the 
Queen’s death, wherein she passes in review all the former evils due to the 
King’s conduct in a studied gradation: she affects to hold them as trifles 
so as to make the last, crowning one, appear all the more horrid and blasting. 
Then she has no less than. six lines to insist on the truth of the news: 


I say she’s dead, I'll swear't. If word nor oath 
Prevail not, go and see: if you can bring 

' Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye, 
Heat outwardly or breath within, I'll serve you 
As I would do the gods.?1 


21 III. ii. 203-7. 
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This is over-emphasis indeed. Moreover, as soon as the King shows that he 
is deeply struck by the news and acknowledges his guilt, there is a sudden 
reversal in Paulina’s attitude (which is not only due to the First Lord's 
rebuke): she immediately apologizes for her rashness, entreats the King 
to forget his grief, to pardon her, and let bygones be bygones; she even 
promises not to speak any more of Hermione. It would be rash, of course, 
to assert that she is playing here an equivocal part, of which the audience 
might be faintly aware; but it seems none the less obvious that her réle is 
partly dictated, or at least influenced, by the real situation in which she 
finds herself as a consequence of her bold scheme.”* On the other hand, 
it should be made quite clear that Leontes never entertains the slightest 
suspicion as to the veracity of the imparted news: it is in order to insist 
on this point that Shakespeare has him wish to be brought “To the dead 
bodies of [his] queen and son’, and expressly retains a hint from the 
epitaph motive in Greene, which might have been otherwise entirely left 
out." 

If, so far, the audience is certain too of Hermione’s death, Shakespeare 
is very careful to imply that something is mysterious about the whole thing 
long before the final surprise: we are led to feel that everything has not 
been said about it, and this impression of a lurking mystery stealthily and 
gradually creeps into the spectators mind. An undeniable hint comes 
upon our hearing of the existence of a statue ‘by that rare Italian master, 
Julio Romano’, marvellously like Hermione, which is now ‘in the keeping 
of Paulina’. Now the Second Gentleman’s answer is worth noticing: 
‘I thought she had some great matter there in hand; for she hath privately 
twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of Hermione, visited that removed 
house’.2* This will serve very aptly, once we know of Hermione’s revival, 
as a retrospective explanation of the way her seclusion was effected. But 
at the present juncture, the comment is also intended to make the spectator 
wonder whether the making of a statue was enough to account for Paulina’s 
visit to a lonely house for no less than sixteen years, and at the rate of 
two or three times a day. Surely there is something mysterious about it, 
and if the spectator does not guess the truth as yet, his curiosity may well 
be aroused, and he is ripe to share the gentleman’s prophetic feeling that 
‘every wink of an eye, some new grace will be born’. 


22 Thus we may very well explain on such grounds her long rehearsal of the King's 
wrongs before she breaks the news of Herrnione's death. As she knows Hermione is alive, 
it will be easier for her to act her part if she first brings herself, on purpose, to a state 
of high indignation and grief. This she easily and naturally reaches by recalling the former 
evils which resulted from Leontes’ conduct. Her sentiments, then, far from being feigned, 
are entirely sincere, as she is now keyed to the right pitch, and she has only to let 
herself go to bring about the intended effect and appear quite convincing. This would 
likewise explain why, as soon as the effect is attained, she immediately relaxes and, far 
from indulging in an aftermath of rebukes, is eager to let the whole matter rest. Psyche 
logically, this anticlimax is perfectly normal. 

23 See III. ii. 236-38, 

22 Vein 0528. 
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With such feelings, indeed, we come to the presentation of the statue 
itself by Paulina. What is then constantly harped spua is its perfect 
likeness to life: 


prepare 
To see the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death. 


Then, after Paulina has uncovered the statue, we have Leontes’ remark 
that the image looks older than Hermione was, a fact which Paulina 
quickly attributes to 

our carver’s excellence; 


Which lets go by some sixteen years and makes her 
As she lived now.?® 


This, indeed, may give us a definite clue that there is something more 
than a mere statue, however true to life; an impression which cannot 
but be confirmed by Paulina’s preventing Perdita from kissing the hand 
of the statue, under the pretence that the hand is not dry. Then follows 
the twice repeated threat of veiling the statue again lest Leontes’ fancy 
‘may think anon it moves’. Another attempt to kiss the statue, this time 
from Leontes, is likewise discouraged by Paulina, who threatens a third 
time to draw the curtain. Finally comes her declaration that she can 
make the statue move, descend, and take Leontes by the hand. This time 
at least, if not earlier, at any rate before the characters in the play do 
realize it, the spectator, who had thus been gradually prepared to guess it, 
knows the truth. When presently a music sounds and, under the spell 
of the incantation, Hermione actually comes down from her pedestal, he 
enjoys the scene all the more that his imagination had just anticipated it. 
The way in which the progression has been effected from the first slight 
hints to the point where the anticipation is likely to take place, focuses 
our attention on what is going to happen in such a manner that we finally 
partake, in some way, of the ‘miracle’ itself; and this allows us to enjoy 
the effect produced on the characters of the play much better than if we 
had received at the same time with them the shock of the complete surprise. 
On the other hand, the surprise loses none of its flavour for us since there 
is always a margin between an intimation, or even an anticipation, and its 
full and vivid realization. 

The delicate balance which Shakespeare preserved in the presentation 
of such a scenic climax is one of the main secrets that account for its 
effectiveness on the stage, in spite of its sheer improbability which is then 
entirely forgotten. Even apart from its probable use as a symbol, the statue 
motive thus finds a full justification on artistic grounds. When applying 
the delicate technique which is largely responsible for its success, 
Shakespeare could not possibly find any suggestion in Greene, nor probably 
in any previous parallel: it is really made ‘out of the carver’s brain’. 


25 V. iii. 18-20 and 30-32. 
26 V. iii. 60-61, 68-70. 
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The difficulty with this sort of interpretation is that it is difficult to 
prove that it is mistaken; and if the centuries of Shakespearean criticism 
have taught us one thing it is that we can read almost anything into 


his plays, as we can into the Bible. 
E. C. Pettet 


So far, we have deliberately restricted our inquiry to the study of dramatic 
technique as the most immediate — though not, of course, the only important 
— aspect of Shakespeare's art in the last scene of The Winter's Tale. 
This study, however, was essential before venturing to examine the possi- 
bility of a transcendental significance of the scene in the light of Professor 
Wilson Knight's interpretation. Now, on crossing the threshold of that 
brave new world of higher criticism, a slight caveat is perhaps not super- 
fluous. However suspicious many critics are, as a rule, about attempts 
at unravelling the ultimate significance of a Shakespearian play by soaring 
to a transcendental plane, we must acknowledge that the endeavour seems 
perfectly legitimate when it comes to such plays as are not only great 
dramas but also great poetry. What might appear incongruous, or even 
unthinkable, in the case of The Comedy of Errors or The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, turns out to be highly justifiable and alluring in the case of 
King Lear or The Tempest. Moreover, methods of imaginative inter- 
pretation have already yielded substantial results; and when a daring 
attempt is made with so much industry and insight as Professor Wilson 
Knight displayed in his Crown of Life, it compels respect and requires 
serious consideration.77 Yet the danger inherent in this method of 
investigation is twofold. 


27 Professor Wilson Knight's interpretation of The Winter’s Tale is to be found in his 
chapter III, entitled ‘ “Great Creating Nature’: An Essay on The Winfer’s Tale’ (The 
Crown of Life, pp. 76-128). We have deliberately restricted the present inquiry into the 
symbolical significance of the final scene to Professor Knight's theory. Yet, if space 
forbids a similar examination of other modern interpretations, a brief mention should at 
least be made here of two of the more interesting and recent ones. 

Applying his theory of the final phase of the tragic pattern and the poet’s sense of 
different planes of reality to The Winter's Tale (as well as to the other plays of the last 
period), Professor Tillyard stresses how Shakespeare there ‘blends the realistic and the 
symbolic with the surest touch’ (op. cit. p. 43). The different planes of reality are 
presented ‘in fairly large and simple contrasts’ (p. 81) and, as Shakespeare's awareness 
of such planes ‘also renders probable a certain amount of symbolism’ (p. 68), Professor 
Tillyard sees in Leontes ‘the motives of hell and purgatory’ and in the ‘trance-like reunion 
of Leontes and Hermione’ in the statue scene, ‘a rarified atmosphere of contemplation that 
suggests the motive of paradise’ (pp. 81, 84). 

Such a conception has lately been attacked both skilfully and vigorously by Mr. Pettet 
as producing ‘considerable distortion’, While he allows for the possibility of ‘a certain 
amount of symbolism in Shakespeare’, though slight and incidental, Mr, Pettet emphatically 
stresses that Professor Tillyard reads into the romances ‘an altogether excessive, and even 
at times fantastic, depth of symbolism’ (E. C. Pettet, Shakespearé and the Romance 
Tradition, London & New York 1949, pp. 193-95). In view of Mr. Pettet's criticism, it 
is only fair to add that Professor Tillyard cautiously refrains from attaching to Shakespeare 
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First, there is a general and almost unavoidable propensity to project 
one’s own philosophy (religion or Weltanschauung) into Shakespeare.”® 
Second, a particular tendency to give what appears to be a purely personal 
and highly conjectural interpretation of certain passages in the text 
unquestioned validity, and use them accordingly. Now one of the great 
merits of Professor Wilson Knight's theory is that it encompasses, and 
tries to account for, the whole spiritual evolution of the poet throughout 
the plays, by bringing it into line with what he terms the ‘universal rhythm 
of the spirit of man’. Shakespeare's final plays thus represent the last 
stage in the ‘progress from spiritual pain and despairing thought through 
stoic acceptance to a serene and mystic joy’, and ‘must be read as myths 
of immortality’?® To do but the barest justice to this contention means 
a thorough reconsideration of the whole problem of the last plays which 
would far exceed the scope of the present article. We must therefore 
deliberately abstain from ascertaining in what measure such an inter- 
pretation may be said to reflect the ultimate meaning which Shakespeare's 
genius conferred on the final plays, or to what extent Professor Wilson 
Knight's ‘oracular utterances’ are but a projection into Shakespeare of his 
own mystical trends.*° But if we must needs remain provisionally non- 
committal towards the global theory as such, we do not think it impossible, 
on the other hand, to limit our inquiry to those aspects of the theory which 
bear upon the problem of the final scene in The Winter’s Tale. Such a 
method is legitimate, provided we keep in mind the general pattern from 

_which the few aspects under consideration here must not be too artificially 
detached. 

New it appears from Professor Wilson Knight’s analysis that, highly 
sensitive to poetic reality as he is, and lavish of illuminating remarks, he 
has not always escaped the second danger lurking in the imaginative 
approach. So much so, that his interpretation of the final scene, however 
consonant he makes it appear with similar aspects in others of the final 
plays, and however attractive, proves, if not illusory, at least hypothetical 
to a high degree. To forestall the charge of a hasty generalization, we 
must now submit some of the main points to close scrutiny. 

As a recent representative of philosophical interpretation himself observes, 


such ‘religious dogmatism or scheme of esoteric significance’ as certain critics are prone 
to fancy. As might be expected, Mr. Pettet likewise rejects Mr. Bethell’s analysis of 
The Winter's Tale ‘in explicit Christian terms’ (op. cit., p. 196), and his sober statement 
as to Shakespeare's genius is well worth quoting (and meditating upon): ‘the impression 
left by his work as a whole is that his fundamental impulse was always towards the 
concrete — in human experience as in language. Perhaps this is the truest and ultimately 
the profoundest thing we can say about his genius. If it is, we should be most sparing 
and tentative in our reading of symbolism into any of his plays’ (pp. 194-5). 

28 At its worst, the tendency led up to ridiculous and biased attempts at using the plays 


to prove that Shakespeare was either a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. 


29 Knight, pp. 29, 30. 
30 Whether ultimately his own, or those he assumes when responding to, and interpreting, 


great poetry, is here immaterial. 
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‘the rejectors of Bradley are wrong only in pretending that the symbolic 
content does not also find its most controlled expression in the characters 
as people’? to which we shall add, more generally, its most controlled 
expression on the plane of plot realism. Professor Wilson Knight of course 
makes full allowance for stage necessity, and is sometimes even prone to 
dismiss those elements that do not fit into his scheme (if he does happen 
to mention them) as merely due to the necessities of plot realism. Yet, 
on a crucial issue, in order better to bring home and enhance the trans- 
cendental meaning of Hermione’s ‘resurrection’, as he sees it, he contends 
that ‘the poet carefully refuses to elucidate the mystery on the plane of 
plot-realism’?. The point is important, and if it were so indeed, the critic 
would have scored a palpable hit. A deliberate refusal to elucidate the 
mystery would go a long way towards proving that answers must not be 
searched for ‘on this plane at all’** and would, therefore, make a trans- 
cendental explanation all the more plausible. 

As a matter of fact, to take but one instance, there are probabilities that 
the Beowulf poet deliberately avoided too accurate and systematic an 
integration of his hero into the historical background of the poem, to 
suggest and enhance the symbolic aspect of the great fights against the 
monsters. But in the present case, we submit that such a careful refusal, 
as postulated by Professor Wilson Knight, is quite imaginary and that the 
poet, on the contrary, subtly (and very carefully) elucidates the mystery 
on the very level of plot realism. It is clear that thanks to the poet's 
consummate technique in the whole ‘revelation’ scene and its preparation, 
the audience has been made perfectly aware of the minutiae of Paulina’s 
successful plan. We have devoted enough space to that question in the 
former part of the present article to dispense with showing again to what 
degree we have been admitted ‘behind the scene’. Suffice it to stress 
that the second gentleman's allusion to the statue business as some great 
matter in the hand of Paulina, by itself alone not only intimates, but 
retrospectively serves as a perfectly logical explanation of, Hermione’s 
preservation. It is obvious that his explicit mention of Paulina’s having 
‘twice or thrice a day, ever since the death of Hermione [i.e., for sixteen 
years !1, visited that removed house’, transcends the mere necessity of 
providing board and lodging for Julio Romano, and decidedly points at 
Hermione having been. secretly kept alive by Paulina. Yet, if we are now 
fairly conversant with the means she used to that effect by Shakespeare 
allowing the spectator to catch a glimpse of what happened behind the 
scene, it is perfectly clear that the whole business is an absolute mystery for 
all the other characters in the play save Paulina and Hermione (and 
Hermione, for one, finds her daughter's recovery every bit as mysterious, 
whereas we know exactly how it happe.ied). 


31 See Mr. Duthie’s review of J. F. Danby’s Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature in R.E.S., 
New Series, Vol. II, No. 5 (January 1951), p. 79. 


82 Knight, p. 125. 83 Ibid, pp. 125-26. 34 V. ii. 106-7. 
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In such circumstances, it is quite normal that Polixenes should eagerly 
ask how the coup de théatre has been accomplished — and mark how the 
ambivalent form of his question as to ‘where she has lived, | Or how stolen 
from the dead’** in no way prejudges the issue. At that juncture we 
actually know where she has lived, and that it is only symbolically that 
she has been stolen from the dead.** And it is quite as normal too, that 
Hermione should wonder how Perdita has been preserved and found. 
Now Paulina’s refusal to explain the mystery is actually no refusal at all, 
only a postponement, of course due to the fact that Shakespeare did not 
want to rehearse, even in a nutshell (and least of all at that dramatically 
tense moment, when the greatest density was required) both explanations 
which he had been taking care and pains enough to convey to the audience. 
A confirmation of what we here suggest is to be found, a little later, in 
Paulina’s own words, which definitely point to a forthcoming elucidation 


of the mystery: 
There's time enough for that; 
Lest they desire upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation 37 


(in other words, ‘you will presently know how all this actually happened’); 
and above all, in Leontes’ closing lines: 


Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely — 
Each one demand, and answer to his_ part 
Perform'd in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever'd.38 


Thus the spectator, who already knows exactly what happened (what both 
parts actually performed in this wide gap of time), is now given the 
additional assurance that the characters themselves, so naturally eager to 
know the truth, are soon to be made conversant with the facts and to 
be given the full particulars of the twofold riddle. On the plane of plot 
realism, the whole proceeding is coherent and logical enough, and there is 
not the slightest flaw. If so, Professor Wilson Knight's argument seems 
definitely invalidated. 

This does not mean, however, that a transcendental explanation should 
be excluded: Shakespeare may very well have managed to intimate even a 
mystical apprehension of the fate of human life without its interfering in the 
least with plot realism. But whether Hermione’s ‘resurrection’ reflects the 
poet’s mystic intuition of immortality, as propounded by Professor Wilson 
Knight, is an entirely different question. And here we must examine 
another point which, though necessitating a brief excursion into. Prospero’s 


35 V. iii, 114-15. 

36 A knowledge which finds almost immediate confirmation in Hermione’s own statement 
that she preserved herself ‘to see the issue’ (V. ifi. 125-28). 

37 V. iii. 128-30. 

83. Verity 151-55, 
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island, will bring us back, after an apparent sea-change, to the very core 
of the problem. ; 

Commenting on the salvation of the voyagers on the coast of the magic 
island, Professor Wilson Knight writes: ‘Nothing is lost; “not so much 
perdition as an hair” (I. ii. 30) has touched the people in the wreck. 
Even their garments are unsoiled: 


Not a hair perish’d; 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But fresher than before: (Iii 217) 


Where in the uncharted regions of higher imagination are we to get our 
axes of reference?, In the Gospels, certainly; elsewhere, perhaps only 
in the raising of Thaisa from her sea-burial and the resurrection of 
Hermione. “Fresher than before...”: it is as though one were to die and 
find oneself no discarnate spirit, but with one’s own body, yet newer, 
stronger, more comely’*® Later on, the resurrection theme is hinted at 
again with reference to the same passage: ‘As though death were found 
to have left the body.as well as soul intact’.*© The parallel with Hermione 
makes it clear that we have to deal here with a similar interpretation, which 
again involves Shakespeare’s supposed mystic intuition of immortality. 
Now let us provisionally admit that such interpretation is right in the case 
of The Tempest (though the passage is evidently susceptible of other 
explanations, and Professor Wilson Knight himself does not press the 
point as vigorously as in The Winter's Tale, since he suggests, as an 
alternative interpretation, the possibility that the lines might also refer to 
‘this same life newly understood’).*1 If it is certain that our axes of 
reference are to be sought in the Gospels and if, as Professor Wilson 
Knight further concludes, ‘Prospero is a close replica of Christ’, the very 
words ‘not so much perdition as an hair’ and ‘fresher than before’ may 
then very well indeed point to the mystery of resurrection, which is not 
only that of a ‘discarnate spirit, but with one’s own body, yet newer, 
stronger, more comely’. 

Now if we turn to Hermione, the lost thing, when recovered, is still 
flesh and blood, to be sure; but the terms ‘not a hair perished’, and above 
all ‘fresher than before’ no longer apply. On the contrary, a visible 
alteration, a very prosaic change, indeed, has taken place and, enraptured 
as he is in ‘other-worldly consciousness’, Leontes (and not Polixenes, who 
would normally be the one to take us back to common-sense) does not fail 
to notice it: 


But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing 
So aged as this seems.4? 


39 Knight, p. 231. 
40 Ibid., p. 252, 
41 Ibid. 

42° V. iii. 27-29. 
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It would be easy — too easy in fact — to wave aside this reference to 
Time's irréparable outrage with a shrug of one’s shoulders, and attribute 
it to the necessities of plot realism. As a matter of fact, we believe that 
this highly realistic touch is mainly used for its providing the audience with 
a precise clue as to the real nature of the supposed statue, and not merely 
for the sake of adding to the verisimilitude of the whole occurrence, once 
the spectators have fully realized that Hermione has been kept alive for 
sixteen years. But this point (which is after all simply a plot-conveniency 
rather than a plot-necessity) might have been easily dispensed with: it 
would not have affected in the least the development and effect of the 
scene at this juncture, so keen is our interest, and so growing the suspense, 
on this the very threshold of the great climax. If the re-awakening of the 
statue were actually to be conceived as a revelation of immortality (‘less 
concept than experience’), we cannot help feeling that this reference to 
Hermione’s wrinkles and ‘aged’ appearance is strangely jarring with such 
a portentous myth and its connotations. If the device points to a mystical 
apprehension of eternity, surely the lapse of those sixteen years impressing 
its indelible seal on Hermione’s face should, to say the least, not have been 
thus emphasized. We quite agree, of course, that if intimated at all, 
the revelation has been poetically intimated and not explicitly or dog- 
matically set forth: it would be requiring too much indeed of Shakespeare 
(though eager theologically-minded critics would find it a boon) to have 
him resuscitate Hermione in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi... None 
the less, if it is decreed that we must find in Ariel’s lines ‘Not a hair 
perish’d; | On their sustaining garments not a blemish, / But fresher than 
before’ a really ‘compelling suggestion as to the immortality of man’,* 
then Leontes’ lines ‘Hermione was not so much wrinkled, nothing | So aged 
as this seems’ can hardly be said, even by a wide stretch of one’s imagination 
to uncharted regions, to compel the very same suggestion. 

We almost suspect, therefore, that when applying the mystical criterion 
so systematically to both passages of The Tempest and The Winter's Tale, 
the critic’s wish may have been father (or at least godfather) to the thought; 
and consequently, we doubt whether we can really assert that we here 
‘watch the fine flowers of a mystic state of soul bodied in the forms of 
drama’ “ without showing the cloven hoof (or rather the sprouting wings). 

The passage about Hermione’s wrinkles, we submit, would be more 
compatible with a symbolical interpretation of the reawakening of the 
statue within the realm of our little life, and such as does not presuppose 
some mystic revelation as to the nature of the sleep with which it is 
rounded. That in the statue scene we have to deal with an artistry 
transcending the mere use of stage device seems fairly likely. As we have 
already pointed out, there might have been other ways of presenting 


43 Knight, p. 25. 
44° Ibid. 
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Hermione’s restoration. Yet only the statue motive could afford the almost 
palpable and simultaneous relationship between Leontes’ love, now deepened 
and purified by sincere repentance, and the re-awakening of what was dead 
in Hermione — of what had been killed in her through a crime of his. 
Perdita’s recovery is the sign that destiny has now allowed the consequences 
of Leontes’ crime to be retrieved, and we are aware that his long penitence 


is not foreign to the event. But it is only with the statue motive that we not 


merely grasp, but actually visualize, the power of Leontes’ love and 
repentance, so concrete and tangible it has been made for us. The re- 
animation of Hermione’s statue may thus be considered as a symbol of the 
redeeming power of true repentance which may win again a long lost love 
and atone for the disastrous consequences of a past crime. That such a 
deep repentance had to outlive an apparently hopeless number of years we 
know, and Hermione’s wrinkles are but another eloquent reminder of the 
fact. The whole climax, or ‘miracle’ (if miracle it be) does not therefore 
necessarily involve any mystic flight beyond the boundaries of human 
life and a distinctly human situation, into the unknown realm from which 
no traveller returns. 

In sum, the contention that in The Winter's Tale (not to mention other 
later plays) the plot reflects ‘the poet’s intuition of immortality’ is so 
hypothetical — though attractive — an interpretation that it can hardly be 
accepted otherwise than by a sheer act of faith. Indeed, one might be 
tempted to say that Professor Wilson Knight’s intimations of immortality 
from the resurrection of Hermione turn out to be a poem in Shakespearian 
interpretation, rather than an interpretation of a Shakespearian poem. That 
Shakespeare the writer, or the man, should have reached, like Dante or 
Wordsworth, the plane of mysticism as regards the ultimate mystery of 
human fate, is of course not excluded, a priori. In the present instance, 
however, until more convincing and less refutable arguments than those we 
have examined are presented in support of the mystical assumption, we 
must keep admitting that Shakespeare did not actually infringe upon (and 
much less indulge in a ‘haze of esoteric mysticism’ about) the problem 
of the au-dela; but remained throughout non-committal, and found it 
preferable — dramatically, artistically, and maybe even philosophically — 
to leave the whole mystery intact. 

Shakespeare's magic apprehension of everything human in the great globe 
itself does not thereby lose the slightest portion of its tremendous appeal. 


Lausanne. ApriEN Bonjour. 
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A Case of Seventeenth-Century Plagiarism 


Among the early English lexicographers, orthoepists, and grammarians, 
plagiarism flourished to an extent which almost sets them apart from other 
writers. A recent investigation into seventeenth and eighteenth century 
lexicography in England has revealed that the dictionary-makers un- 
blushingly copied long lists of words from their predecessors. Bellot, 
Wallis, Cooper, and other prominent figures in the early history of English 
grammar had a host of imitators in their trail.2_ It must be remembered 
that no deterrent laws of copyright were as yet in existence. Several 
eclectic works nevertheless appeared anonymously, e.g., Grammaire 
Angloise 1625, certain editions of Brightland’s Grammar (1711-59),? and 
the Writing Scholar's Companion 1695.4 The fact that the ‘authors’ of 
these works withheld their names seems to indicate that literary borrowing 
was not held in esteem any more than it is today. When some plagiarists 
abused their fellow-craftsmen, denouncing with particular vehemence the 
very works by which they had profited most themselves,° they clearly 
enough used a trick of the trade. But their procedure, often accompanied 
by transposition and other alterations of the copied text, was also, no 
doubt, a device for throwing prospective readers off the scent and, finally, 
is not without interest as providing studies in ‘bad conscience’ psychology. 
Taking such features together, one can well imagine that the epigones 
who risked publishing their names felt reasonably certain that their models 
were unknown, or would not be easily recognized, in the quarters for which 
they intended their own books. The esoteric kind of writing to which 
the orthoepists devoted their labours was, indeed, favourable to literary 
theft. The boldness with which it was practised is partly accounted for 
if we assume that the spelling-books etc. were sold off to a number of 
schools and other institutions with which their authors had some connexion, 
but that they rarely reached a more general public. It is but a step to 
querying whether the orthoepists could have had anything like the same 
influence upon the average Englishman’s speech and spelling as the 
ordinary writers, who, incidentally, show few, if any, signs of deliberately 
following the rules laid down by contemporary purists. 

It has long been recognized that a number of grammars and spelling- 
books cropped up on the ground prepared by Cooper, whose Grammatica 


1 See De Witt T. Starnes & Gertrude E. Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey 
to Johnson 1604-1755, London, 1946. Cf. Macdonald, The Review of English Studies, 
New Series II (1951), 403. 

2 On ‘the relation etc. of some early Grammars’, see Zachrisson, Anglia Beiblatt 25 
(1914), 247-53. 

3 See Lehnert, Englische Studien 72 (1937/38), 192-206. 

4 Cf. below. 

5 See Starnes & Noyes 66; Lehnert, op. cit., 197-9. 


E. S. XXXIII. 1952. 14 
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Lingue Anglicane 1685° is generally acknowledged to be one of the chief 
records of early English pronunciation. In his edition of the Writing 
Scholar's Companion 1695,‘ Ekwall points out that its anonymous author 
‘used Cooper's grammar in a way which sometimes comes near plagiarism’ .® 
The Writing Scholar's Companion in its turn greatly influenced Right 
Spelling 1704 and the Expert Orthographist 1704 (these two works are 
identical). Further, A Grammar of the English Tongue 1711 (= Bright- 
land’s Grammar, referred to above) shows a good deal of similarity to all 
the books mentioned.® In the last resort, Lediard 1725 ‘seems to have 
consulted, for his rules on English pronunciation not only Wallis but 
also ... Writing Scholar's Companion ~ Expert Orthographist ~ Right 
Spelling ~ Grammar 1711.’ Zachrisson states as his opinion that ‘it 
would be worth while investigating the relation between Cooper's Gram-~- 
matica, Writing Scholar's Companion, Right Spelling and A Grammar of 
the English Tongue’.** 

Since these opinions were expressed, another work by Cooper’s hand 
has come to light, viz. the English Teacher of 1687.17 This book is 
substantially a translation of Grammatica Lingue Anglicane 1685, but 
also contains a few alterations and a considerable number of additions, as 
will be shown in a forthcoming edition of the text. — Some of the 
publications mentioned above are not available to me. But as the Writing 
Scholar's Companion (= WSC) forms a link between them and Cooper, 
the question whether its author has made use of the English Teacher (= E) 
is of primary interest and will deserve separate treatment. 

Among obvious points of resemblance between WSC and Cooper's 
Grammatica (= A) Ekwall notes that ‘Most of the words “vulgary spoken” 
p. 86 f. are given by Cooper’.** He continues: “There is an important 
difference, however, with regard to the last-mentioned case. Among 
vulgarisms our author gives numerous words which according to Cooper 
were used ‘‘facilitatis causa”. He also makes a few not unimportant 
additions to the list.’** It turns out, however, that nearly all of these 
additions are exactly the same as those made in E (77 f.). The following 
words, then, are not to be found in A: 


i) 


Ed. J. D. Jones, Neudrucke frithneuenglischer Grammatiken, Band 5, Halle a. S., 1911. 
Neudrucke, Band 6, Halle’a. S., 1911. 

Ekwall, WSC II f. 

Ellis 47; Zachrisson, op. cit., 249. 

10 [bid., 251. 

11 Anglia Beiblatt 28 (1917), 71. 

12 A copy of this book (Kennedy 5733 a) was found before 1920 in the Cambridge 
University Library by the late Professor Anna Paues. See Ekwall, Studia Neophilologica 
21 (1948/49), 35. 

13° Ed. cit., II. 

i Cf. the following remark, made by a more recent investigator (E. K. Sheldon, 
Standards of English Pronunciation according to Grammarians and Orthoepists of the 
16th, 17th and 18th c., Diss. Univ. of Wisconsin, 1938.): ‘The WSC has added a number 
of very interesting new “vulgarisms” to Cooper's original lists’ (p. 189). 
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E (1687) WSC (1695) 

Chimly Chimney Chimly for Chimney 

gem me, gim me, give me gimme, or gem me, for give me 

grift, graft, graff grift, for graft 

howsomever howsomever 

Wun, one wun, for one 

Quawm, qualm quawm, for qualm 

Their, there, thare thare, for their ... Likewise thare, for 
there a Place 

wumme, wuth me, with me wumme, for with me 

wont, will not won't, for will not 


The words common to A and E have mostly been taken over by the 
author of WSC in a form which comes closest to those appearing in E: 


A (1685) E (1687) WSC (1695) 
axtre Axletree Ex-tre, axle-tree Extree, for Axle-tree 
‘ent is not e’nt, is it not een't, for is it not 
frankuncense -incense Frankumcense, -incense Frankumsence, for 
' Frankincense 
hankecher hankerchief hankecher, handkerchief Hankecher, for 
Handkerchief 
ap to up to Op. up op, for up 
possable possible Im-possable, im-possible Impossable, for impossible 


(sh) for (s) before (u) (sh) for (s) before (u), 
after the West-Countrey- 


Dialect; 
shure sure as Shure, Shugar, &c. as shure, for sure: 
shugar sugar Shugar, for Sugar, &c. 
skimer scummer skim-mer, scummer skimmer, for scummer 
treuel trowel Truel, trowel truel for trowel 
widst -wouldst Widst, wudst, wouldst  widst, wudst, for wouldst 
woudst 
etc; etc. etc. 


Only two forms are more in conformity to A: furmity A — Firmity E — 
Furmity WSC; faw A — Faw E — faw WSC. 

Cooper has not singled out forms used ‘facilitatis causa’ in his later 
work, which means another point of agreement between WSC and E. — 
Out of a total of 61 etymons, the author of WSC only gives three which 
have been drawn from his own linguistic experience (or from other sources): 
“Ax, for ask’, ‘except, for accept’, ‘want, for wont’. Anyway they are 
missing in A as well as in E. Also the assertion that sh in sure etc. is a 
west-country pronunciation seems to be peculiar to him.” 

From what has been said above it is evident that the author of WSC 
has availed himself of E. In his chapter on stress, which ‘is mainly taken 
from Cooper’,?® he follows the translation of A as supplied by E. This 
may be gathered from a comparison between passages like the two 
following: 


13 Cf, Ekwall, Ic., and Matthews, Neophilologus 24 (1938/39), 205 f. 
16 Ekwall, Ic. 
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E (1687) 


‘Rule 3. When a Przposition is set 
before a Monosyllable, the primitive word 
by right requires the Accent; as collégue, 
pollate: And in very many others, where 
the composition easily appears, a, al, as, 
be, de, (except atom, bésom, décent, 
déscant) follow the Rule of Prepositions. 

These are excepted, abject, accent, 
adjunct, advent, aspect, common, compact, 
compass, concord, céncourse,  cénduit, 
consul, Gffice, offer, pérfect, prélat, product, 
proffer, profit, progress, prologue, promise, 
réliques, réspit, stiibstance, siburbs, succour, 
suffer, sirplice, synod, syntax. 

Rule 4. If an ending is added to a word 
of two syllables, that which formerly had 
the Accent still keeps it; as adjéining-ed, 
&c. profit profitable: but from proftést 
protestant.’ (E 111 f.) 


WSC (1695) 


‘Rule 3. When a Preposition is set — 
before a Word of one Syllable, the — 
Primitive Word by right requires the 
Accent, as, collégue pollite; and in very 
many others where the Composition easily 
appears, a, al, as, be, de, (except afome, 
bésome, décent) follow the Rule of 
Prepositions. But these are excepted, 
abject, accent, adjunct, advent, aspect, 
cémpact, coémpass, céncord, céncourse, 
conduit, consul, office, offer, proffer, 
pérfect, prélate, product, profit, progress, 
prologue, prémise, réliques, réspite, sub- 
stance, suburbs, sitccour, siffer, surplice. 
Rule 4. If an Ending is added to a 
Word of two Syllables, That which 
formerly had the Accent, still keeps it, as 
adjoining, -ed, Coéncord-ance, _préfitable; 
but from protést, protestant.’ (WSC 67.) 


A also gives subject in the first set of examples. It is missing in E and 
WSC. Conversely, the last four words under Rule 4 (‘but from protést, 
protestant’) do not occur in A. The indebtedness to E (as distinct from 
A) shows itself in such minor divergencies, examples of which could be 
multiplied. They are notably to be found in the section dealing with words 
having the same pronunciation. 

In the early Modern English works on pronunciation and spelling, much 
space is as a rule given to lists of illustrative words, which help to clear up 
obscurities in the theoretical discussion. Such lists are of value as practical 
guides to the pronunciation taught by the different authorities. The 
illustrative material to be found in WSC (108-122), Tables I-XXX, has 
without much ado been culled from E, where a handful of examples taken 
over from A has often grown into a list of considerable length. There is 
almost complete identity between: 


E (1687) WSC (1695) 
p. 73/26-p. 74/5 Table III 
p. 44/1-10 weil 
p. 43/9-20 ME 
p. 42/21-p. 43/8 Tables IX, X 
p. 49/15-p. 50/33 » XII, XUI 
p. 51/7-19 Table XIV 
p. 48/1-11 ae 402 
p. 65/16-26 eS ee 
p. 54-p. 56/7 Tables XVIII, XX 
p. 73/1-25 Table XIX 
p. 59/3-21 Hy ?.8.4 | 
p. 61/1-21 Te Po Sad WT 
p. 64/26-p. 65/12 © AAI 
p. 66/1-17 » XXIV 
p. 75/1-23 Ye OO. OV) 
p. 66/18-33 Tables XXIX, XXX 
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The word-by-word agreement in these passages 17 sometimes enables us 
to use WSC as a corrective to E. In the last-mentioned work, wrath 
occurs twice (pp. 73/30, 74/1). The second instance is obviously a misprint 
for wroth, a form actually supplied by WSC. In Cooper's list of words 
containing ‘e short’, spelt ea, shred (E 49/23) must have got in by mistake 
between realm and Shread. It is: duly omitted in WSC. Other, more 
important, cases will be mentioned in the forthcoming edition of E. 

The treatment of the individual sounds (= The Second Part) is more 
independent, but many plagiarisms from Cooper, including some of the 
additions made in E, can be discovered. The chief borrowings are 
recorded by Ekwall. 

Of little more than theoretical interest is the question whether the author 
of WSC had also seen A. Some indications to this effect occur, e.g., in 
his list of homonyms, but do not amount to-evidence. The chapters on 

-morphology and syntax in A (Pars Tertia) have left no traces in WSC. 

With E 1687 before us, the charge of plagiarism that has been brought 
against the author of WSC 1695 must be insisted upon even more strongly 
than before. A good many forms and statements that throw light on 
early English pronunciation and which have previously been fathered on 
him, can now be traced back to the book issued eight years earlier. WSC 
is thus of limited value as an independent record of seventeenth-century 
pronunciation, — in addition, its author was ‘a poor phonetician’.“* With 
some exaggeration it might be said that it is useful mainly in so far as 
it runs parallel with E. Cooper’s observations, which, incidentally, betray 
a slight dialectal bias, would on the whole still be valid some ten years 
after they were first made. But when we get down to the early-eighteenth- 
century works that carried on the transmission, they would no longer be 
a true reflection of the current speech. 

It might have been interesting.to know whether Cooper took notice of 
the theft in the second edition of E,”° which he apparently lived to see. 


Lund. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


17 The copying was dorie quite mechanically. This is evidenced by the fact that one 
misprint, even, appearing in E (111/5) has slipped in, viz. word for ward (WSC 66/18). 
It is corrected in the reprint but mentioned in the Errata. 

18 Ekwall, WSC I. : 

19 The Compleat English Teacher 1698 (Kennedy 5742 a). 
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Notes and News 
RP and the Reinforcing Glottal Stop 


Professor Paul Christophersen's articlet on the occurrence of the glottal 
stop in RP as a reinforcement of (and in the case of [t] a substitute for) 
the voiceless stops and certain other sounds will be of interest to all who 
are concerned with spoken English whether in theory or in practice. The 
precise status of this sound is a matter which has been rather neglected 
in the past, and we are indebted to the author for reopening the question 
by setting down and tabulating a number of occurrences of glottal stop 
which have not hitherto been noticed, at any rate in writing, by other 
workers in the field. Before any estimate can be made of the status of the 
glottal stop it is necessary to have a large number of observations at the 
disposal of the linguist; Christophersen’s article adds generously to the 
information already available in various manuals, but there are still other 
facts and other usages which must be taken into account in any extended 
treatment of this phenomenon, and it is the main object of this present 
article to compare the observations made by Christophersen with these other 
usages, principally my own2, and thus add to the body of facts from 
which functional conclusions may ultimately be drawn. 

There are five main points on which Christophersen’s views are at 
variance with my own: 

1. I do not naturally reinforce phrase-final voiceless plosives with glottal 
stop (though I am well aware that many other RP speakers do, so much 
so that I occasionally find myself imitating them) and I would certainly 
not care to maintain with Christophersen that such reinforcement is the 
regular thing with younger speakers. 

2. I do not, so far as I am aware, reinforce [b, s, f,] with glottal stop in 
any conditions at all, but it is very intriguing to hear of this particular 
occurrence in RP, which I, for one, have so far overlooked, for two 
reasons: a) that a similar happening can be observed in the very widely 
separated dialects of London and Newcastle-upon-Tyne (for instance 
in the phrase half a crown where glottal stop occurs before [f]) and 
b) that confirmation of these observations would clearly indicate the 
existence of a tendency to extend the glottal reinforcement to all the 
voiceless sounds of English. Only two of these have so far escaped 
mention, namely [h] and [f]; the exclusively pre-vocalic distribution 
of [h] puts it in a class apart from the others, and its non-conformity 
occasions no surprise, but there would seem to be no particular reason 
why [Jf] should default.* However, just as, in Christophersen’s sub- 


1 EF. S. XXXII, pp. 156-163, Aug. °52. 

2 A transcription embodying approximately this usage is to be found in my New 
Phonetic Readings from Modern English Literature, Francke, Bern, 1948. 

3 It might be argued that [f] is unaffected because [?f] might be confused with [tf]; 


but this can hardly be true in view of the similarity of [?s] and [ts], and of the common 
homophony of prince and prints etc. 
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mission, [s] and [f] are less affected than [b], so perhaps is [f] the 
least affected by the tendency. It will be interesting to watch develop- 
ments. 

3. Christophersen claims (§ 17)* that the glottal stop does not normally 
_occur before [pl, pr, tr, kl, kr, kw] in words such as apron, sacred, 
equal, surplice etc. My usage agrees with this, but as a generalisation 
this view is controverted by the observation of the late Professor Ida 

C. Ward ® that ‘many London speakers insert a glottal stop before a 
voiceless plosive in certain words: e.g. [nju:?tral] (neutral), [po?pjala] 
(popular), [mz?tris] (mattress), [re?klis] (reckless), [pe?tral] (petrol).’ 

4. Christophersen sees a link between this use of the glottal stop and 
intonation (§1), maintaining that glottal stop is seldom if ever used 
with a rising or falling-rising intonation, but only with a level or falling 
one, particularly the latter. It seems to me, on the other hand, that 
those people who use glottal stop in the conditions mentioned do so 
quite independently of the tone; that if they pronounce [li:?p] with a 
fall then they also pronounce [li:?p] with a rise, as I myself certainly 
pronounce [bi:’t{] whatever the tonal pattern. I do not believe that 
there is any significant correlation between intonation and the reinforcing 

glottal stop.® 

5. I find no difference in my use of the glottal stop according to the 
_ quantity of the preceding vocalic element. If it is to occur it occurs 
regardless of whether it is preceded by a long vowel, a short vowel or 
adiphthong. Christophersen (§ 21) inclines to the view that the glottal 
stop is less regular after short vowels, and goes on (§ 24) to qualify as 
sub-standard the pronunciation of words such as hotly, attachment, 
capstan, breakfast etc. with glottal stop. This I find unacceptable in 
the light of my own habits (I use glottal stop in 5 out of the 6 examples 

he gives) and those of many others. Granted that many RP speakers 

do not use glottal stop in such words, but I think that probably equally 
many do use it. It is my belief that if a speaker pronounces [pa:?tli, 
bi:?t/wud] he also pronounces [ho’tli, hi?’tf-haik], and conversely 
that if he says [pa:tli, bi:tfwud] he then also says [hotli, hitf-haik]. 

I would have thought that vowel length was quite irrelevant to the 

occurrence or non-occurrence of glottal stop. 

In my usage, and this agrees well with Christophersen’s findings, the 
affricate [tf] seems to be an obvious starting point for an attempt to 
establish the rules for occurrence of the glottal stop before the other 
voiceless stop consonants, because the glottal stop occurs more often and 


4 Paragraph numbers in brackets refer to Christophersen’s article. 

5 The Phonetics of English, Heffer, Cambridge, 3rd edn. § 250(f). 

8 It is just possible that there may be some confusion here occasioned by the common 
English habit of ending a falling tone in creaky voice (glottal roll), particularly with long 
vowels and diphthongs, a feature not too dissimilar from the Danish ‘sted’. It may be 
that this habit has given rise to the glottal stop in this position through an intensification 
of the glottal constriction to complete closure, but I think this rather doubtful. 
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more regularly before [tf] than before any of the others. We find, for 


instance, [ri:?tfin]) but not [*li:?pin, *i:?tin, *li:?kin]. The reinforcement 

of [tf] in my speech can be set out under three heads: 

A. [tf] is never reinforced word-initially or before a stressed vowel in the 
same word, e.g. [hai tfea, atfi:v]. 

B. [tf] is always reinforced word-finally whatever immediately precedes 
or follows, e.g. [ri?tf, fil?tf, ta’tf it, wo?tf-wa:d]. This is true without 
exception of my usage but not universally true (cf. § 10); there are 
speakers who would not use glottal stop in all — perhaps not in any 
— of the above examples, but my impression is that they are now in 
the minority. 

C. [tf] is almost always reinforced word-medially when preceded by a 
vowel, e.g. [ri?’tfad, mz?tfiz, nei?tfa, pa:?tft, ri?tfli]. Exceptions to 
this are those mentioned in A above and a handful of others, e.g. 
[henketfif, va:tfu:] in my pronunciation (and cf. § 19). When 
[tf] is preceded by a consonant, reinforcement takes place in some 
cases and not in others, e.g. [adven?’tfa], but [fentfa:’tf stri:t, 
meentfista]; some people pronounce [mzn?tfista] but never, I think, 
[fen?tfa:?tf]. Where [p] or [k] precedes [tf] glottal stop occurs 
before [p, k], e.g. [pi?ktfo, kee?ptfa]. In Ctf{C sequences reinforcement 
always takes place, e.g. [fin?t/li], and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the sequence tfC is not possible as a syllable-initial 
consonant cluster.‘ This has implications for the interpretation of 
glottal stop which will be dealt with later. 

When one comes to consider the three remaining voiceless plosives 

[p, t, k] the picture is somewhat less clear-cut. Rule A still holds good, 

but rule B must be modified since, as I have said, in my pronunciation 

(and that of many others I believe, but cf. § 8) [p, t, k] are never 

reinforced phrase-finally, nor are they reinforced word-finally if an 

immediately following word begins with a vowel, e.g. [li:p, bleak aut]. 

On the other hand reinforcement (or in the case of [t] replacement) 

occurs when the plosives are word-final before all consonants except 

[3, 0, h, j, w, 1, x,J®, e.g. [Set bridz, lu2k daun, hou?p sou, be?k namba] 

but cf. [at houm, li:p ja:, bak wi:l, pot lak, tep-ru:m]. Phrase-final 

[p, t, k] preceded by a nasal consonant are not reinforced, but word- 

finally and followed by the consonants listed above the glottal stop occurs 

alone, e.g. [ka:n? gou, kem? faia, bin? sou]. Where [I] precedes, 
reinforcement is usual but by no means universal, e.g. [sal?t sela] | Where 


7 This statement is based on a theory of the syllable set out in a paper by J. L. M. Trim 
and the present writer entitled Vowel, Censonant and Syllable — a Phonological Analysis 
which is to be published shortly. 

8 I find it not a little odd that Jones and MacCarthy (see Christophersen fn. 1) between 
them mention [I, r, w, j] (together with [m] and [n]) as calling forth glottal stop, and 
omit reference to any other consonants. Is it possible that glottal stop is more readily 
audible in these positions or does this merely reflect a difference of usage ? 


ae ——— 
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[f, b, s, {] precede, neither reinforcement nor replacement occurs, but [t] 
is frequently omitted, e.g. [a:sk mi:, la:s fraidi]. 

Word-medially in PV sequences (where P = [p, t, k]) reinforcement 
never takes place, even in those cases where a root word has final P 
reinforced (§ 2), e.g. [ri:?p — ri:pin, hel?p — helpa]. In PC sequences 
(where C = any consonant other than P) reinforcement takes place in 
all cases except when C = [I, r, w, j, h], eg. [laikli, peitran, i:kwal, 
popjele, helplis, aphould], but cf. the quotation from Ward above. In all 
other PC sequences, including PP, glottal stop is found, e.g. [kz?ptfa, 
ei’th, fre?kfn, hz?kni, zeni?kdout]. It is again noteworthy that the 
sequences P + [l, r, w, j], where reinforcement does not occur in my 
speech, are precisely those PC clusters which can occur word-initially, 
whereas none of the other PC sequences, where reinforcement does take 
place, are to be found in that position. In PPC and CPP sequences the 
first P is always reinforced, e.g. [ile?ktrik, mal?’kt]; in other CPC 
sequences reinforcement takes place, as one would expect from what goes 
before, unless the second C = []I, r, w, j], and unless the first C = 

[f, b, s, f],.e.g. [hel?ps] but [helplis, res(t)lis, ga:spt]. 

As a tentative conclusion from the data available I would suggest that 
the glottal stop preceding [tf] may conveniently be regarded as a simple 
phonetic marker of syllable structure on the phonological level, i.e. that 
glottal reinforcement marks [tf] as adhering syllabically to a preceding 
vowel, and that lack of reinforcement, in cases of phonological indeter- 
minacy of syllable boundaries, marks [tf] as adhering syllabically to a 
following vowel. The exact implications of the more complex rules for 
the reinforcement of [p, t, k] are not clear to me, but I believe that the 
solution will be found along the lines indicated for [tf], particularly in 
view of the very indicative lack of reinforcement, mentioned earlier, of 
the possible syllable-initial clusters P + [l, r, w, j]. 


From the pedagogical aspect, one must make up one’s mind, before 
deciding to teach students to use the glottal stop in some or all of the 
positions noted in this and in Christophersen’s article, whether this sort 
_of usage is sufficiently widespread among RP speakers to be generally 
acceptable. My impression is that some instances, at least, are so com- 
monly met with as to be accepted without question, e.g. the reinforcement 
of the first P in PP sequences. Nevertheless there are many speakers, 
and not all in the older generation, who use the reinforcing glottal stop 
very sparingly, if at all. If my impression is correct — and this could 
be determined only by a broad statistical enquiry — but if it is correct, 
and if the presence or absence of the glottal stop in certain positions is 
equally acceptable within the framework of RP, then the guiding factor 
as to what we are to teach must be the relative benefit that the student will 
derive from the one or the other approach. If, as Christophersen has 
found, the introduction of glottal stop has brought results beneficial to 
the student’s general pronunciation that is all the justification needed. 
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But I can think of cases where this approach would be positively harmful, 
for example with Danish students. I have the liveliest memories of a 
teaching session at Copenhagen University in 1948 with some excellent 
students; I set them to read some English material containing glottal stops 
and the results were lamentable. So long as the syllable containing the 
glottal stop was stressed they coped with it admirably, but in unstressed 
syllables it proved quite beyond them — either the syllable, perhaps a 
weak form, was stressed or there was no glottal stop. This was not 
unnatural since the Danish ‘sted’, with which they equated our glottal stop, 
is found only in stressed syllables, and it is therefore a matter of great 
difficulty for Danes to train themselves to make a glottal stop in any 
but a stressed syllable. In the present state of the question in England I 
would certainly not be inclined to favour the type of pronunciation 
containing the glottal stop for any students whose native linguistic back- 
ground would tend to make it an additional stumbling block. If ever the 
stage is reached — and in my opinion the time is not yet — when a 
pronunciation without glottal stop in this or that position is no longer 
acceptable, then it must clearly be taught, no matter what the hazards 
involved; but whilst both types of pronunciation exist side by side and 
are equally valued, then our approach must be empirical, with the student’s 
language background, capabilities and specific difficulties as our guide. 


University of London, J. D. O'Connor. 
University College. 


Comic Mispunctuation in ‘Every Man in his Humour’ 


By emendations in the text and the absence of any note in the commentary 
of his great edition, Dr. Percy Simpson shows that he has missed a small 
but pleasant joke in the Quarto text of Every Man in his Humour. As 
printed in that text ({II. iv. 61-2, 66-7) Matheo's quotations from Hero and 
Leander (I. 200-1, 203-4) run: 


Would God my rude woords had the influence: 
To rule thy thoughts, as thy fayre lookes do mine, 


Be not unkinde and fayré mishapen stuffe: 

Is of behauiour boysterous and rough: 
Dr. Simpson omits the colon after influence, inserts a comma after fayre 
(1. 66), and deletes the comma after stuffe. But surely the mispunctuation 


cannot but be intentional. In the Folio, the joke disappears. There 
(IV. ii. 43-4, 48-9) the lines are printed: 


Would god my rude wordes had the influence, 

To rule thy thoughts, as thy faire lookes doe mine, 
Be not unkinde, and faire, mishapen stuffe 

Is of behauiour boysterous and rough: 
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Here the only suspicious punctuation is the comma after influence, but 
it is not abnormal, and in fact occurs in the 1598 text of Marlowe at this 
point. If Jonson had meant it to suggest a misplaced pause, he would have 
retained the Quarto’s more unambiguous colon. It seems safest to suppose 
that, when Jonson revised the play, intentional mispunctuation (perhaps 
made fashionable by Midsummer Night's Dream V. i. 108 ff.) no longer 
seemed to him as amusing as it had when he first wrote it. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. J. C. Maxwe t. 


English Studies at Leiden and Nijmegen. Professor Dr A. A. Prins, who 
since 1951 had occupied the chair of English instituted by the Leids Univer- 
siteitsfonds, has been appointed ordinarius Professor of English Language 
in the University of Leiden. 

Mr T. A. Birrell, until recently Lecturer in English Literature in the 
University of Nijmegen, has been promoted to a professorship. 


Reviews 


The Secular Lyric in Middle English. By ArTHurR K. Moore. 
X + 255 pp. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1951. 
$ 4.00. 


In this work the assistant professor of English at the University of Kentucky 
aims at giving a historical and critical survey of the Middle English lyric 
from the beginnings to about 1500. Lyrical poetry was originally con- 
nected with singing, but this connection was destroyed in the course of the 
Middle Ages, and the subjective expression of emotion became the essential 
characteristic of lyrical poetry. Broadly speaking, the secular lyric falls 
under two heads: popular or semi-popular carols, and the art lyric, which is 
the product of a conscious literary artist. Chaucer's lyrics belong to the 
second group and do not depend on popular tradition but on French models. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the development of the lyric, the 
second being devoted to the Harleian love lyrics. Though recognizing the 
substantial debt which the poets of the Harleian lyrics owe to France, the 
author considers the influence suggestive rather than prescriptive. In any 
case the metres and phrasing are often based on French. In our opinion 
strings of epithets, like the one in Ichot a burde in boure bryht, are probably 
based on Latin Church litanies, like the Litanies to the Virgin, to Jesus, 
or to the Saints. Satire and Protest form the theme of the third chapter, 
in which also Minot is discussed. The fourth chapter deals with the art 
lyric. Here the author expresses the opinion that the long alliterative line 
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is best suited to recitation. We doubt greatly whether this statement can 
bear close examination, for neither the Indian nor the Greek epics, nor the 
Chanson de Roland, are based on the alliterative system, and yet they are 
eminently suited to recitation. The author's long argument to the effect 
that a ‘song’ need not necessarily have been sung seems rather superfluous. 
On the other hand it is not clear why ‘singe’ in Thomas of Hales’ Luue-Ron 
must necessarily mean ‘recite’. The fact that Deschamps insists on ‘les 
douces paroles’ suggests to the author that ‘very orotund recitative was 
fashionable’. Statements like these betray a singularly naive literalness 
in the interpretation of poetry, which is one of the defects of the book. 
That English poets achieved their metres independently of French examples 
is hardly tenable, except in a few cases. The author then deals with 
Chaucer's lyrics, which are rightly considered inferior to the rest of his 
work, with the voluminous monk of Bury St. Edmunds, with Hoccleve, the 
English poems of Charles d’Orléans and William de la Pole’s vers de 
société. We have now entered upon that long period during which the 
chanson d'amour ekes out a vicarious and anaemic life. This discussion 
of the decay of the Middle English lyric is continued in the sixth chapter, 
which also deals with London Lickpenny and satirical verse in general, and 
with that fine specimen of the poetic dialogue The Nut-Brown Maid. 
The last chapter deals with Dunbar, of whose lyrical talent the author has 
a rather higher opinion than most students of literature. 

The book contains a wealth of notes, which testify to the author’s wide 
reading in this field. Unfortunately it contains no bibliography. The Old 
French quotations are provided with literal — though not always accurate 
— translations. It would seem that, if the book is to be of any use to a 
wider circle than that of students of Middle English, the Middle English 
quotations would require some elucidation as well, and contractions should 
be expanded. 

The author's industry deserves great praise, but this cannot be said of 
his treatment and style. We have already referred to the naive serious- 
ness which marks many of his statements and evaluations. It is often 
apparent that though he has fully mastered all the externals of the subject, 
the spirit of medieval poetry eludes him. The style often suffers from 
that cumbersome verbosity which mars much American writing. Passages 
such as are found on pp. 201, 206, 207 and 213 (with its ‘carefully organized 
lyric’) are hardly in keeping with the subject. A few quotations will make 
my meaning clear: “The tight organization of this amorous complaint is 
presumptive evidence that Dunbar recognized the need for careful 
articulation of the component parts of a lyric in order to produce a unified 
effect.’ (p. 201). ‘In contrast Dunbar’s lyrics frequently have a wealth 
of detail and a respectable basis of organization.’ (p. 201). How far we 
are here from the spirit of poetry ! 


Leiden. A. A. Prins. 
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Shakespearian Tragedy. By H. B. CHartton. X + 248 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. 12sh.6d. 


This book has an unpretentious, though by no means undignified, outside 
aspect, which perhaps disguises its importance. The print is rather close 
— to allow, no doubt, the modest format recommended by post-war 
conditions. The printing is not quite up to what one would expect from 
the Cambridge Press (minor corrigenda are cailed for, pp. vii, 62, 75, 105, 
178, 182 in two places, 183, 200, 221, 236). The phrasing may not be 
everywhere as neat as the writer correcting the lecturer could have made it 
(p. 11, for instance, which reminds us that Christianity sees ‘life as a mere 
moment in efernal immortality’, and p. 157, where we read about Shake- 
speare’s ‘psychological explorations which reproduced his own Macbeth’, 
would seem to preserve an epithet and a prefix that might be left out). 
Again, some of the pages (e.g. 113) where the philosophical contents of 
tragedy as progressively evolved by Shakespeare are probed into may not 
be as perspicuous as, shall we say, a French reader would like them to be. 

But that may be the fault of the French reader. And even he 
cannot be unimpressed by the weighty character which marks this 
commentary — reminding him, more than once, of what is best in the 
famous (and exceptionally clear) German analysis of Johann Volkelt’s 
Aesthetik des Tragischen. For Professor Charlton, though (modestly 
again) protesting that, whilst following in Bradley's footsteps, he is 
‘defective in Bradley’s philosophic equipment’, shows himself, throughout 
his disquisition, profoundly, indeed movingly preoccupied with the ultimate 
questionings raised by an intensive reading of Shakespeare's tragedies. As 
he passes on — after an introduction which in fact will be more appreciated 
if we re-read it with the conclusion — from the ‘apprentice pieces’ (Titus 
and the two Richards) through the period of ‘experiment’ (Romeo, King 
John and Julius Caesar) to the four great tragedies (Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth and Lear), our penetrating critic insists, in a most attractive, if 
not at every step a most convincing manner, that Shakespeare's un-premed- 
itated, tentative, and indeed always subconscious approach was towards 
a growing recognition of the importance in tragedy of the inevitable and 
universal aspects of its subjects, and a final realisation that human life 
itself is essentially tragic, not only because, whether good or bad, it ends 
in death, but because the good in it has to fight its way through the bad, 
quite frequently in losing games and Pyrrhic victories. That such a view, 
though it seems more akin to the pessimism of some contemporary 
existentialists than to the optimistic forms of the Christian tradition, can be 
reconciled in Shakespeare’s faith with a tolerant and yet efficient sort of 
bonism, is a clear point in this picture. 

The importance, in this ample theory, of the element of inevitability 
may strike some minds as being somewhat exaggerated. Whilst generally 
subscribing to the writer's proposed scale of values, some readers, 
influenced, may be, by an old-age belief in the overruling power of Tyche, 
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would think Professor Charlton rather severe on the accidental (and 
therefore easily ‘evitable’) nature of the cause of Romeo's tragic fate. Is 
not the impression that the misfortune of a hero was not inevitable after 
all, part of our ‘pity of it’? The strong connection, the indefeasible 
necessity of events is no doubt esthetically pleasing, rather than (alas !) 
historically obvious. One can agree with the old devil’s advocate who has 
frequently maintained that the lack of reasonable motivation in Lear's 
initial gesture — and our author is by no means blind to the slightly superior 
merits of Shakespeare’s predecessor on this score — remains in the memory 
of readers and spectators as a hitch in their tragic emotion. But on the 
other hand, one can imagine the same advocate trying at least to refute 
our critic's conclusion about Othello, that Iago ‘serves as no more than 
a means, not as an indispensable cause of the calamity’ (p. 134), considering 
that little or nothing has been suggested by the dramatist of a strain of 
jealous disposition in the hero (in fact, he proclaims himself to have been 
‘not easily jealous’, just before he dies). 

And yet it must be said that Professor Charlton’s analyses of the 
characters — major and minor — in these plays are among the best things 
in his book. They are sometimes very subtle, but always admirably well- 
grounded. His recollection of the sources which so often help to make 
the descriptions distinct is wonderfully minute and vivid. A number of 
fresh lights or side-lights are here thrown on the creatures of Shakespeare's 
world; and no one, I suppose, will leave this elaborate study without 
feeling better acquainted with them. 

Professor Charlton remarks in his introduction — characteristically 
avowing that he has felt ‘perturbed’ by it — that a good deal of fantastic 
criticism has been written on Shakespeare lately — either couched in fiery 
gtandiloquence, or glibly coquetting with some abstruse modern notions of 
poetry, psychology and metaphysics. It is reassuring to find that the well- 
approved old methods of patient elucidation, careful comparison, the 
exercise of a normal if acute insight into the ways of human nature, and 
of a sober wisdom, not hostile to current theologies but obviously cautious 
and mindful of the dictates of commonsense, are still capable of yielding 
such stimulating results as are gathered here. 


Versailles. A. Koszut. 


The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, edited by CHARLES 
Kersy-Mitter. Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 1950. 32s. 6d. 


The central production of the Scriblerus Club was unlucky from the start. 
When finally published, more than ten years after the last meeting of the 
Club, it had already ceased to be topical; and the public, who had long 
reverenced its reputation, could hardly meet the reality without a sense 
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_ of anti-climax. Worst of all, Dr Johnson was not amused, and instructed 
posterity not to be amused either: “This joint production of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind: it has been little read, 
or when read has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or 
merrier, by remembering it.’ Since then, the Memoirs have risen in general 
estimation — high enough, perhaps, to shake the Doctor's faith in the 
judgement of ‘mankind’; but, for accidental reasons, they have hitherto never 
been widely read. Buried among the minor prose works of a poet (they 
have always been published in collected editions of Pope), they have had 
little chance of attracting sympathetic readers; designed to satirize the 
follies of the learned, they have to the ignorant been largely unintelligible; 
and Bowdlerized by Bishop Warburton, and several succeeding editors, 
they have lost the only passages which can be enjoyed without annotation 
by the common, if Rabelaisian, reader. 

Mr. Kerby-Miller has undertaken to free the Memoirs from these three 
handicaps, by publishing them, for the first time, separately; by relating 
the circumstances of their composition, and explaining their many allusions; 
and by restoring the expurgated episode of the Double Mistress, and 
~ allowing no point of its humour to remain obscured by shortage of 
anatomical detail. 

The undertaking was justified on two counts. In themselves, the 
Memoirs were far too witty to be left so inaccessible; and, intrinsic value 
apart, they deserved attentive study for their bearing on the intellectual 
life of the period, and on the genesis of such greater works as Gulliver's 
Travels and the Dunciad. 

Mr Kerby-Miller has carried out his task admirably. In a very factual, 
but very readable preface, he recounts the whole story of the Scriblerus 
project, from Pope’s original plan for a burlesque periodical eulogizing 
‘The Works of the Unlearned’, to the realization of the final scheme for 
-satirizing every sort of ‘folly’ in literature, art, and science. In a luxuriant 
series of notes, he not only explains the historical target at which every 
detail of Martinus’ career was ironically aimed; but finds occasion also for 
some brisk excursions into criticism proper, as when he traces back the 
unique satirical technique in Gulliver to a source in the original project for 
relating the travels of Scriblerus. 

The notes themselves, which are more than twice as long as the text, 
leave little to the imagination, or indeed the intelligence, of the reader; 
and it may be that the editor, in his anxiety to exploit the smallest 
opportunity for comment, trespasses at times upon the province of Scriblerus 
himself. Here, for example, is his note on the statement that Martinus 
‘learned the Oriental Languages of Erpenius, who resided some time with 
his father for that purpose’: 


The Scriblerians erred here in chronology, as Thomas Erpenius (b, 1584), the great 
Oriental scholar, to whom they refer, died in 1624, nearly half a century before we can 
suppose Martinus to have been born. 
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So overwhelming, indeed, is the display of exact scholarship throughout 
this edition, that the reviewer feels invited to pounce triumphantly on the 
few microscopic errors. One of these occurs in a note on Chapter XV, 
where Martinus’ elopement with his Double Mistress is obstructed by a 
savage Mantegar. Martinus and the animal engage in a mock-Homeric 
combat, while the mutually-attached sisters, jammed half-in, half-out of 
the window, watch, like some duplicated Helen, the warfare excited by 
their charms: 


And now they stood opposed to, each other, like the dread Captain of the seven-fold 
Shield and the redoubted Hector. 


The editor, referring to Iliad, Book XXII, offers a puzzled annotation: 


The adjective ‘seven-fold’ applied to Achilles’ shield is somewhat curious, as in the 
well-known description of its forging by Vulcan it is said to be composed of ‘five ample 
plates’ ... 


The explanation is simple. The reference is not to Book XXII, but to 
Book VII of the Iliad (lines 239 et seq.), and the Captain of the seven-fold 
shield is Ajax, not Achilles. 

In general, the edition is all that it should be. It tells us what we need 
to know; and if it sometimes tells us more than that, our gratitude should 
be the greater. Martinus’ lawyer, pleading his client's title to the person 
of his wife, argues thus: ‘Upon the whole, let not a few Heads, Legs, or 
Arms extraordinary, biass your MHonour’s judgement...’ Let us not 
complain of a few notes or comments extraordinary in this sense, since 
they are often so very extraordinary in the other; and though we may not 
feel the absolute necessity for it, let us welcome the information that the 
philosopher Pyrrho once washed a pig; and that, by the time of his death, 
Sir Robert Walpole had swallowed one hundred and eighty pounds of soap. 


Cambridge. Pau TurRNER. 


Johnson and Baretti. Some Aspects of Eighteenth-Century 
Literary Life in England and Italy. By Dr. C. J. M. Luspers- 
VAN DER Brucce. 157 pp. (Groningen Studies in English II.) 
Groningen-Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1951. F, 5,90. 


English and American students of Johnson have all taken some note of 
Giuseppe Marcantonio Baretti, that Italian minor poet and critic who, for 
many years, was a familiar figure in the Doctor's circle of friends and 
therefore has his due place in the Life. But their interest in him has been 
generally limited to his relations with his great protector and friend, as 
well as to his various activities in England. They have paid but little 
attention to him as an Italian writer, and the idea one can form of the 
man from what they have said about him is necessarily incomplete, even 
more or less distorted. 
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Now Baretti has also his place in the literary history of his own country 
and Italian critics have never neglected him. But owing to their being little 
interested in his life and work when he was in England, they too have 
apparently failed to see him as he actually was. 

Baretti lived in England from 1751 to 1760 and again from 1766 to his 
death in 1789. Born in 1719, he was over thirty when he left Italy and had 
already made some name for himself as a writer of humorous verse in 
belated imitation of Berni and as the author of a blank verse translation 
of Corneille’s tragedies. But it is chiefly on account of what he wrote in 
the few years between his two stays in England that he is remembered 
in Italy to this day. The lively account, published at Milan in 1762, of 
his return home by way of France, Portugal and Spain still has its readers. 
Settling at Venice, he issued from 1762 to 1765 a monthly journal, La Frusta 
Letteraria, which he used as a vehicle for his outspoken criticism of the 
prevalent taste, ridiculing in particular the fashionable Arcadian poetry 
and advocating a simple direct style in preference to the ornate diction 
still current with most authors. His ruthless attacks of contemporaries, 
Goldoni included, led to the suppression of the journal by the Venetian 
government and his return to England. 

The difference between Baretti’s own style and that in which readers 
then seemed to delight, the position he assumed as an Aristarch have led 
most Italian critics and literary historians to insist on his originality and 
independence, though some have wondered whether ‘he had not been more 
or less influenced by the famous English critic whose friend he was. The 
question of Baretti’s indebtedness to Johnson was first examined by A. 
Devalle in a chapter of her Milan thesis, La Critica Letteraria nel ’700, 
published in 1932. While recognizing the reality of that indebtedness, 
Miss Devalle saw neither its full extent nor its importance. She had 
failed to realize how very close the relations between the two men had been 
from 1753 to 1760, and she had wrongly assumed that Baretti had only 
been influenced by Johnson's best-known critical writings published before 
1760, namely The Rambler and the Preface to Shakespeare. 

Dr. Lubbers has now returned to the question and re-examined it with 
a view to assessing Baretti’s supposed originality as a literary critic. Her 
work is thus of especial interest to students of Italian, as well as of 
comparative, literature. And we must leave it to them, to those in particular 
who are familiar with La Frusta, to test the solidity of Dr. Lubbers’s 
conclusion, which is that, far from being in the least original, Baretti 
borrowed from Johnson practically all the ideas he propounded in his own 
criticism. For such is the result of the author's careful examination of the 
relations of the two writers in the light of all the available evidence and 
of the most recent research: it makes it quite clear that, in the Italian, 
Johnson found a most devoted admirer and disciple, one who was ready to 
do violence to his own preferences in obedience to the great man — and 
also of her very thorough study of all Johnson’s writings previous to 1760 
with La Frusta present to her mind all the time: the number of ideas. 
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notions and theories, the number also of whole paragraphs in the Venetian 
journal which can be traced to Johnson's well-known pronouncements or 
to his actual printed words — as shown by pages of parallel passages — 
is indeed impressive. Thus it would seem that what change of taste 
Baretti originated in Italy has in fact to be ascribed to the English critic 
whose interpreter he made himself for the benefit of his countrymen. 

Dr. Lubbers’s thesis is thus of real value. To those students of Johnson 
who are interested in the problem of his influence outside England it must 
be recommended as a piece of careful and competent research which, I 
presume, has been done once for all. And they should be advised not to 
disregard it because it is the work of a somewhat inexperienced writer and 
suffers from a defective composition, rather irritating repetitions, a good 
deal of superfluous and extraneous matter, a poor style and an inadequate 
index. 

A few statements call for correction. P. 14: It is not right to say that 
‘in the 17th century Marinism was as its height in Italy, whereas in France 
the Renaissance was followed by the Golden Age of French Classicism’. 
This is to ignore the whole movement called Préciosité which, largely 
deriving from Marini, played such an important part in French literary life 
in the middle years of the 17th century before the advent of Boileau. — 
P. 49: The quotation from Boswell’s Life of Johnson is unintelligible owing 
to the words ‘from a too anxious apprehension, as I think’ missing after 
‘mentioned’. — P. 54: In 1775, as we know from Boswell, Johnson wrote 
‘Proposals for publishing the works of Mrs. Lennox in three volumes’. 
Though she quotes this passage in a footnote, Dr. Lubbers commits herself, 
in her text, to the misleading statement that Johnson ‘drew up Proposals 
for ... Mrs. Lennox, who wanted to publish her Female Quixote in 1775’. 
The Female Quixote of course was published for the first time in 1752. 
— P. 57: From the opening lines of his Plan of a Dictionary, we know that 
Johnson had been engaged on his Dictionary for some time before he 
published the Plan. It is not right therefore to say that the Dictionary 
‘appeared in 1755 after he had worked at it for eight years, following the 
publication in 1747 of The Plan’. — P. 60: Johnson's opinion of Baretti's 
Dialogues was elicited, not by Baretti himself, but by Boswell (see Life, 
ed. Hill-Powell, ii, 449). — P. 95: The letter in which Johnson promised 
Baretti to send him his edition of Shakespeare was that of July 20, and not 
that of June 10, 1761. 


Lausanne. G. A. BonnarD. 
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A Victorian Romantic: D. G. Rossetti. By Oswatp Doucury. 
712 pp. London: Frederick Muller Ltd. 1949. 25s. net. 


Professor Oswald Doughty has apparently dealt with all the major aspects 
of Rossetti’s life and work, adopting, as the subject in hand demanded, 
by turns the neurologists, the literary critic's, the art critic’s, or the common 
reader's outlook. He generally succeeds in uniting biographical narrative 
with critical interpretation so that this work, which is based on ‘the 
cumulative effect of detail’ may well be the definitive Life we have long 
been waiting for. 

Among the many sections of the book calling for special praise we would 
mention the account of Rossetti’s first stay in France in 1849 (see Book II, 
ch. V, ‘The Foreign Tour’), the chronicle of the ill-fated Germ (eod. loc., 
pp. 90-98), the record of his Slade professorship at the Working Men's 
College (Book II, ch. III, p. 168), and the remarkable explanation of his 
proteiform painting as traceable to a paranoiac process of ‘empathy’, that 
is, a semi-conscious adherence to the emotions cultivated by the successive 
coteries around him (see Bk. III, ch. ii and ch. xiii). 

Naturally, however, Prof. Doughty's treatment of Rossetti’s relations 
to Ruskin, Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, William Morris, and Mrs Morris 
forms the touchstone of his value as a critic and a biographer. He goes 
far beyond the usual themes of Ruskin’s obtrusiveness (‘I insist on the 
dab of chinese white into the hole in Beatrice’s cheek’) and Rossetti’s 
cynicism (‘Ruskin is beginning to bear fruit’). Prof. Doughty's psycholo- 
gical explanation of an organically unavoidable conflict between two 
equally cyclothymic individuals seems convincing enough (see Book 2, 
ch. III, pp. 157-179 and Book III, ch. II, pp. 325-328). The author's 
command of technical terminology does not prevent him from coining terse 
phrases in ordinary language: ‘... his sentimental benevolent tyranny’ 
(p. 171), ‘the inevitable battle between two egoists’ (p. 178), ‘Ruskin and 
Rossetti, the undersexed and the oversexed’ (p. 324), ‘Unable to handle 
a brush, yet always much wiser than the artist, Ruskin really wanted to 
paint by proxy’ (p. 191). No doubt that in the light of Mr Rupert Hart 
Davis’ recent edition of Praeterita such fragments will gratify many a 
Victorian erudite. The Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal episode, culminating in 
the disenterment of the manuscript buried at Highgate cemetery, has been 
handled with economy and precision of touch. The author's conclusions 
amount to a dismissal of Lizzie’s legend as the ‘gentle, meek, unconscious 
dove’, prettily consumptive and reluctantly terrestrial (p. 198). It is clear 
that comparatively few sonnets in the House of Life sequence were inspired 
by her and that Mrs Morris’ share in their conception is far more important. 
This is not a sew interpretation, whatever Prof. Doughty may say to the 
contrary (cf. Preface p. 9 and pp. 384-403: “The theme of the poem — 
The Stream’s Secret — ... hitherto misinterpreted ... is surely his 
unhappiness in the absence of the woman he now loves’). It seems but 
fair to recall P. Franklin Baum’s spirited denunciation of Rossetti’s 
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‘monogamous poetical sincerity’ in his edition of The House of Life 
(Harvard University Press, 1928). In fact, the identification of Rossetti’s 
second love with Jane Morris has long been a ‘secret de Polichinelle’. 
Prof. Doughty himself quotes T. S. Hall Caine’s boast of a confession 
poured out to him by Rossetti on the way back from the Lakes on 
17 October, 1881. He calls Hall Caine’s statement ‘unconvincing’ (p. 149), 
but it surely bears no less conviction than Prof. Doughty's own 
explanation: ‘My conclusion as to Rossetti’s passion for Mrs Morris I 


submitted to the one person living who was best able to speak with 


authority on the matter, asking if he could give me a categorical denial of 
its truth. In two long, courteous, and tactfully informative letters, he 
tacitly admitted its accuracy. As these letters were confidential and he 
did not wish his name, well known and highly respected in scholarly circles, 
to be mentioned, I consider myself to be still bound...’ (pp. 9-10, italics 
mine). Prof. Doughty’s search for internal evidence is more original; his 
study of Jane Morris’ part in The House of Life is done with great 
analytical skill. Turning to the husband’s case, it may be affirmed that 
since Mackail’s discreetly allusive study there was never printed a more 
humane and measured appreciation of William Morris’ complex behaviour 
(‘passive chivalry’, Bk. III, ch. iX, p. 459) towards Rossetti. Prof. 
Doughty supports his judgment of Morris by a critical analysis of The 
Earthly Paradise, and many of his remarks about this poem are really new 
and revelatory in a quite positive sense. 

Prof. Doughty's love of banter has shown itself already in his previous 
studies on the English Lyric in the Age of Reason (1922) and his edition 
of The Beggar's Opera. That he has not applied himself to curbing this 
propensity appears from such more or less serious lapses of taste as: ‘Pre- 
raphaelite contemporaries showed an almost complete immunity to the 
contagion of the Germ’ (p. 151), or this on E. E. Siddal’s pre-suicidal 
little ditties: “To the hereafter Poor Lizzie had forwarded her soul's 
sentimental desires — a kind of spiritual luggage in advance’ (p. 291). 

Prof. Doughty's bibliographical references have one great defect: they 
omit to mention the important contribution by Continental critics to the 
study of Rossetti. Thus the works of E. Chesneau; R. de la Sizeranne, 
La Peinture anglaise contemporaine, 1905; Gabriel Mourey, D. G. R. et les 
Pre-Raphaelites anglais, 1929; Henri Dupré, Un Italien d'Angleterre: le 
peintre poéte D. G. R., 1921; Jean Proix, Un mysticisme esthétique, 1928; 
Prof. Wolf, D. G. Rossetti, Paris, Didier; Prof. Farmer, Le mouvement 
esthétique et décadent en Angleterre, 1873-1900, 1931; M. Seiler, D. G. 
Rossetti's Kunstlerische Entwicklung, 1933, etc., seem to have been 
summarily rejected as foreigners’ sciolism. 

Conspicuously absent from the list of monographs in the English 
language are also: 


Esther Wood, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement,. 


1933; 
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Percy Bate, English Preraphaelite Painters, 1899. 

P. T. Forsyth, Religion in Recent Art, 1922. 

A. E. Trombly’s technical study of Rossefti’s Craftsmansnmp (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 1918). 

Max Beerbohm, Rossetti and his Circle, 1922. 

Lafcadio Hearne’s lectures on Rossetti delivered at Tokyo University 
(Erskine edition, 1923). 

S. N. Ghose, D. G. Rossetti and Contemporary Criticism (Geneva, 1929). 

F. Bickley, The Preraphaelite Comedy, 1932. 

J. Ernest Phythian’s survey of The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (Newne’s 
Art Library; undated). 


Especially glaring is the omission of John Masefield’s booklet of 
Rossettiana entitled Thanks before Going (Heinemann, 1946). 

Turning to minor publications it seems perplexing that Prof. Doughty 
with his claim of biographical and exegetical comprehensiveness should 
have neglected K. D. Knickerbocker’s careful analysis of “The Blessed 
Damozel’ (Studies in Philology, 1932), and W. C. Devane’s invaluable 
pages on the Browning-Rossetti interactions: The Harlot and the thought- 
ful young man; D. G. Rossetti’s Jenny and Browning's Fifine at the Fair. 

It is to be supposed that Mr Robin Ironside’s introduction to the Phaidon 
Album of Preraphaelite painters (1948), Mr Geoffrey Grigson’s account 
of The Preraphaelite Rebellion (same year), and Mrs Elizabethan Rothen- 
stein’s courageous denunciation of the modern anti-victorian diathesis, 
“The Preraphaelite and Ourselves’ (The Month, March 1949) have been 
‘en bloc’ judged unfit for insertion. We cannot help regretting such 
omissions. 

Our remaining space scarcely permits us to dwell at any length on the | 
body of critical notes annexed to the volume. These notes are, despite 
their paucity, of unflagging interest. Huddled as they are in the concluding 
pages (according to the regrettable practice now prevailing), they for 
all that form an invaluable source of information for students of Rossetti 
(specimens are pp. 681-682: the prostitute theme throughout The House of 
Life; p. 688: Janey Morris’ salient physical characters as lauded in the 
Sonnets; pp. 689-690: Christina Rossetti on the hermetic sonnet “The 
Monochord’ ). 

It seems pleasant to bring this notice to a close with the mention of the 
19 engravings, ‘pen and inks’, and photographs illustrating the book. Prof. 
Doughty has been continually fortunate in their selection. 


Paris. JAQquEs SAVARIT. 
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The Trend of Modern Poetry. By GrorFREY BULLOUGH, 
276 pp. London: Oliver and Boyd. 1949. Third edition. 10s. 6d. 


We are now perhaps sufficiently removed in time from the poetic production 
of the first half of this century to describe and to evaluate it fairly. 
Professor Bullough’s book, which was first published in 1934, contains 
what is to my knowledge the best short survey of this field. The 
movements and ‘trends’ in modern poetry are shown chiefly by the device 
of grouping single poets under chapter-headings as “W. B. Yeats and 
Walter De la Mare’ (ch. ii), ‘The Sitwell Group’ (including Aldous 
Huxley, ch. vi), ‘Herbert Read, D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot’ (ch. vii), 
and ‘Observers and Service-Poets (1939-45)’ (dealing chiefly with Kenneth 
Allott, Geoffrey Grigson, Ruthven Todd, John Pudney, Alan Rook, Roy 
Fuller, Alun Lewis, and Sidney Keyes; ch. x). 

The method employed by the author is not without a grave risk. To 
place Hardy beside Housman, Yeats beside De la Mare, and Lawrence 
beside Eliot (to mention only a few of these strange collocations) may 
cause an unwary reader to draw false conclusions regarding the relative 
importance of these poets. But this danger can hardly be avoided by 
a literary historian who endeavours to distinguish general tendencies and, 
at the same time, to give concise portraits of individual writers. 

When applied to definitely minor poets, Prof. Bullough’s manner of 
presentation is wholly successful. Witness his definition of Miss Sackville- 
West as ‘a very readable. essayist in verse’ or this criticism of the 
Georgians: “Their poetic experience, however, was bounded by sensations 
and sentiments, and they eschewed the ‘sub-conscious’ though they paid 
lip-service to ‘the poetry of dream’.’ But it proves inadequate to the task 
of ‘placing’ the towering figures of Hardy, Yeats, Read, and Eliot. 
Fundamental aspects of these major poets are unaccountably overlooked, 
while the complexity of their minds is simplified in a way that is terrifying. 
Thus to say that Yeats’s ‘love of magic, his studies in telepathy and spirit- 
lore, were rather an aesthetic toying with imaginative counters than a search 
for an absolute essence’ is to miss the point of Yeats’s work as a poet and 
a thinker. Similarly, important aspects of Herbert Read's poetry are not 
noticed: its pictorial quality, its admirable poise between energy and passive 
absorption, between delight in pure thought and a materialist conception 
of reality. Hence Professor Bullough’s brief summaries of ‘The Analysis 
of Love’, “The Retreat’, and “The Lament of Saint Denis’ contain beside 
some true observations much that is certainly wrong or at least inadequate. 
The necessarily incomplete discussion of individual poems by T. S. Eliot 
takes up the space which would have been occupied to better purpose by a 
full-length literary portrait of the poet. Professor Bullough might well 
have left the task of interpreting the poems to such competent critics as 
F, O. Matthiesen or H. Gardner to devote himself more thoroughly than 
he has done to the study of Eliot's total achievement as a poet. 

It is not uninteresting to compare this book with Mr. Geoffrey Grigson's 
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anthology Poetry of the Present (Phoenix House, London, 1949). By its 
appraisal and quotation of poems by Derek Stanford, John Bayliss, 
Christopher Fry, W. R. Rodgers and a few others of that generation it 
supplements usefully the account of the last ten or twenty years as given 
by Professor Bullough. It reminds one, in addition, that the trend of 
modern poetry is as much the fact of verbal ingenuity and creativeness 
as the question of ideas, influences or significant tendencies and attitudes. 


Geneva. H. W. HAusEerMaAnNNn. 


Le Roman américain au XXe siécle. Par JEAN Simon. (Con- 
naissance des Lettres. Nr. 27.) 200 pp. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 1950. 


From a comparatively early date the American novel has been popular in 
_France, more so probably than in most other European countries. As 
_ elsewhere, however, it was at first an indiscriminate taste that was shown 
by the reading public; if a few of the more important novelists were indeed 
appreciated, others were completely ignored, whereas insignificant best- 
sellers were not only eagerly read — usually in translations — but often 
considered as real works of genius. For a long time serious criticism held 
aloof from the modern American novel; there were in France no studies 
or surveys available to give some guidance to the cultivated reader, until 
in 1926 R. Michaud published his valuable little book: Le Roman américain 
d’Aujourd’hui. His example was followed by a few others and gradually 
an improvement set in, greatly accelerated after the second world-war so 
that now, according to the author of the volume under consideration: 
‘les valeurs sont dans leur ensemble mises 4 leur place,’ thanks to the 
‘vigoureux effort de la critique francaise qui depuis quelques années a 
consacré au roman américain une série de livres solides.’ Professor Simon 
acknowledging his indebtedness to predecessors as Michaud, Coindreau, 
Brodin, Claude Magny, has thought, however, that there was still room 
for another book on the subject, an opinion with which I can agree the 
more readily because he has acquitted himself so well of his difficult task. 
The volume gives evidence of a thorough knowledge of the subject and 
it is written in a simple, lucid, attractive style so that the reader's attention 
never flags, not even in the necessarily brief accounts of minor men. The 
prominent figures receive of course much more attention and the author 
does not restrict himself to a survey of their work, he attempts in each case 
a valuation. And it is a notable and praiseworthy feature of the book 
that these judgements are always based on purely literary considerations. 
Professor Simon does not allow himself to be misled by the mere glitter of 
interesting or sensational stories, nor by the ‘frank’ treatment of sexual 
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life that has become the fashion; though of course he does not object to 
this in itself, it is in the last resort always an esthetic criterion that he 
applies, a sound principle which is still but too often lost sight of. 

No reader can be expected to agree everywhere and always with the 
opinions expressed in the book, but it goes without saying that this does 
not in the least detract from its value as a guide through the labyrinth of 
modern American fiction of which it gives a clear and reliable survey. 
There are only a few parts or passages that seem not quite satisfactory 
to me, notably in the ‘Introduction’, in which the author gives a sketch 
of the literary climate of the 1890s, a picture which has remained somewhat 
vague and incomplete. The story proper begins, quite rightly so, with 
Theodore Dreiser, to whom a long and highly appreciative essay is devoted, 
which I have read with full agreement and admiration. It seems to me, 
however, that Professor Simon overestimates Dreiser’s influence, to which 
in the subsequent chapters of his book he recurs, sometimes in cases where 
none but the slightest kinship is discernible. A more serious objection may, 
I think, be raised to the way in which Willa Cather is treated in the little 
more than half a page given to her, and this not because the praise bestowed 
is hesitating and lukewarm, but because the author disregards her best 
work, does not even mention it. But this is the only regrettable example 
of remissness I found in the book. Some other cases in which I could not 
subscribe to the author's views are either of so trifling or so debatable a 
nature that it is not worth while specifying them; mostly my dissension 
boils down to the wish that the emphasis had been laid a little more here, 
a little less there. 

In a short final chapter, ‘Aujourd’hui’, the author makes some very 
interesting general remarks about the youngest generation and selects a 
few recent publications for special praise. It would be very easy to 
quarrel with this choice, to blame the author for the omission of many 
names, as easy as it would be unnecessary and unjust. Surely no one, 
not even the most omnivorous reader, can lay claim to a comprehensive 
knowledge of the overwhelming mass of American novels of the last few 
years. It need not be said that Professor Simon entertains no illusions 
of this kind; as a matter of fact he confesses with characteristic honesty that 
his knowledge of recent fiction ‘est due au hasard plus qu’ la méthode.’ 
That he has drawn the attention of his readers to some undoubtedly 
interesting and promising writers of the present day adds to the attractive- 
ness of his excellent introduction to the American novel of the 20th century. 
The little book deserves attention outside his own native country too. 


Amsterdam. . A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax _ 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, June 1952 
(Continued) 


62. When we compare The cinema is full to-night with The cinema is 
rather (fairly, pretty) full to-night, it will be clear that whatever may be 
the difference in meaning between these three adverbs, they agree in so 
far that they weaken the force of the adjective: they are in C. Stoffel’s 2 
happy term ‘down-toners’. But if rather full, fairly full and pretty full 
all denote a less absolute degree of the quality than the mere, unqualified 
adjective, the adverbs impart clearly different senses to the groups, and can 
by no means be used indiscriminately. The delimitation of their exact 
meanings is rendered difficult by the fact that, like many other adverbs of 
degree, their sense is somewhat vague, fluctuating and subjective: it may 
range from ‘slightly’ to ‘moderately’ and ‘considerably’, according as they 
are used with hyperbole, strict accuracy, or litotes. 

Our discussion will be restricted to the meanings of rather, fairly and 
pretty as adverbs of degree qualifying adjectives (including the adjectival 
forms in -ing and the participles of state), and adverbs. 

I. Rather can tone down adjectives and adverbs of favourable, un- 
favourable and neutral meaning (rather good results, that’s rather clever of 
you, he looked rather satisfied; a rather mean trick, they're rather poor, 
a rather stiff problem; the wall was rather high, etc.). It does not compare 
the moderate degree of a quality with its full degree, in other words it does 
not suggest a deficiency. The proof is simple: in sentences like I’m rather 
tired, it’s rather hot in the room, the path rose rather steeply it is 
impossible to qualify rather by only. What it does suggest is a 
contrast between the moderate degree of a quality 
and a lesser degree of the same quality, its entire 
absence or even its opposite. And this lesser degree, zero- 
grade or opposite of the quality is always looked upon as more normal, 
usual, natural, and hence more in the line of reasonable expectation. 

Let us for the sake of argument assume that, when at a theatrical 
performance some sixty or seventy per cent. of the seats are taken, we 
are objectively justified in saying that the play is moderately well attended. 
When the manager of the theatre in such a case says “We have a rather 
full house’, we can infer from his use of rather that for some reason or 
other he had expected a poorer attendance. He does not suggest by his 
remark that there might be fewer unoccupied seats, but that the number 
of spectators is greater than he had looked for. He would certainly not 
express himself in this way if he had expected to play before a crammed 
house; in that case he would be more likely to grumble about ‘a rather 


1 C. Stoffel, Intensives and Down-Toners (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft I). Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, 1901. 
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meagre audience’. Or suppose a schoolmaster has been marking some test- 
papers. When handing back a moderately good paper to a boy of 
mediocre capacities, from whom he had expected less satisfactory results, 
he might say ‘Rather good work’. This would not convey that it falls 
short of excellence, but that he had feared it might have been worse, and 
the boy would hence undoubtedly take his master’s remark as a compliment. 
If, however, the same paper had been done by a brilliant pupil, to whom 
he was accustomed to award full marks, the master’s comment would be 
worded differently; he would not call the work ‘rather good’ but ‘rather 
disappointing’. When we say of a man that he is rather tall, we are not 
thinking of what he lacks in stature to be a veritable giant, but of the fact 
that the majority of people are by definition of medium height. And when 
we are told by our hostess that we are rather late, we justly do not take 
this as praise for not being even later, but as a reproach for not coming 
earlier. The following quotations illustrate this contrasting sense of rather 
(in each case we add the tacit implication between brackets). 


1. For eighty-two years he had lived, and for fifty-five, having been ordained rather 
late, had represented God upon certain portions of the earth. Galsworthy, Maid in 
Waiting I, p. 1. [Clergymen are usually ordained at an earlier age.] 

2. The pretty face wore a rather hard, but, she decided, very capable expression. [b., 
ch. IX, p. 70. [Pretty faces would generally be expected not to wear a hard, but a 
gentle expression. ] 

3. His browned cheeks were thin too, but with rather high cheekbones. J6., ch: III, 
p. 15. [Something slightly abnormal in Europeans.] 

4. Rather ashamed of her new sensation she rose, closed her shooting-stick, and moved 
towards the stile. Jb., ch. IX, p. 75. [The majority of people, of somewhat coarser 
moral fibre, would have felt no sense of shame at all.] 

5. ‘He’s rather fine to look at.’ Jb., ch. X, p. 86. [Unlike the majority of mankind, who, 
as far as looks is concerned, are ‘nothing to write home about’.] 

6. Hallorsen probably thought the worst. But she did him rather remarkable justice. 
Whatever he thought of her would not go beyond him. /b6., ch. XI, p. 94. [In thinking 
this she showed uncommon discernment, for most other women would have assumed that 
Hallorsen would tell on them.] 

7. ‘Match-making’, replied her aunt, ‘is rather amusing.’ Jb., ch. XI, p. 100 [and not, 
as the niece seemed to think, presumably with the majority of mankind, a bore and a 
bother]. 

8. He was of medium height, squarely built, rather stout. A. G. Macdonell, England, 
Their England, p. 35 (Pan Books). [A peculiarity that distinguished the subject from the 
normal run of mankind.] 

9. There was always a rather sardonic description of the Harrow match. Ib., p. 50. 
[Considering the veneration in which the game of cricket is held in England, it was 
remarkable that the description should be sardonic; most other Englishmen would describe 
it with genuine admiration and enthusiasm.] 

10. His voice was rather thick and husky, deep for his age. Hugh Walpole, Jeremy at 
Crale, p. 12 (Albatross). [Young boys may be expected to have thin or piping voices. | 


Rather, then, qualifies adjectives and adverbs denoting a quality that in 
some way is held to be remarkable, striking, or exceptional, and whose 
absence or opposite would be considered more normal. This contrasting 
sense is intelligible, when we reflect that the word is historically and 
formally a comparative, and the essential function of a comparative is to 
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express a contrast between two ideas.? There is still a clearly perceptible 
trace of this meaning when rather is used to qualify a comparative, in which 
case we can always add ‘or the opposite’ in thought: it was all over in rather 
less than an hour (than more); the patient is rather better to-day (than the 
same, or worse). 

II. The meaning of fairly can best be made clear by reference to the 
adjective fair in the sense of ‘satisfactory’, as when the proprietor of a 
hotel says “We have had a fair season’. It expresses gratification 
at the moderate degree of the quality, in so far that it is as good as could 
reasonably be exnected under the circumstances, or that it is suitable or 
sufficient for the purpose in hand. Thus when we say ‘We are having 
fair weather for the time of the year’, we suggest that though it may not 
be ideal, we have every reason to be thankful for it, as it might easily be 
worse. Fairly consequently can only be grouped with adjectives or adverbs 
of favourable meaning: we may have a fairly accurate knowledge of a 
subject, be fairly successful, have a fairly good crossing, etc. Collocations 
like *a fairly plain girl, fairly adverse criticism, a fairly parsimonious 
disposition seem impossible. 


11. Could I look her over, Auntie? I know fairly well what Hubert wouldn't like. 
Galsworthy, Maid in Waiting, ch. VIII, p. 67. (= sufficiently well for the purpose.) 
12. She selected six fairly long passages, which seemed to illustrate the impossible nature 
of her brother's task. Jb., ch. X, p. 90. (suitability for the purpose.) 

13, After a few holes of uncertainty much of his old skill came back and he reeled off 
fairly good figures. A. G. Macdonell, England, Their England, p. 103. (= satisfactorily.) 
14. Broadly speaking, you are fairly safe to take as a generalisation that so far as 
Organized Vice is concerned, we might, as an Empire, be reasonably described as being 
more or less against it. Jb., p. 120. 

15. Yet, despite these changes, it is fairly certain that pupils in these schools will continue 
to study mathematics. J. H. Newsom, The Child At School, p. 97 (Pelican Books). 

16. From what I saw and heard of other people I made for myself what I think must 
have been a fairly accurate picture of the life he had led for the last fifteen years. 
W. Somerset Maugham, Here And There, p. 31. 


Ill. Pretty indicates the considerable degree of a quality, falling but 
little short of the absolute degree denoted by the adjective (adverb) without 
any qualifier. This is convincingly proved by the following quotation. 


2 This does not seem to be generally recognized by grammarians, especially by the 
writers of school books, who in the face of all evidence to the contrary, keep on repeating 
that the comparative denotes ‘a greater degree of the quality than the positive’. This is 
only true in exceptional and so to say accidental cases; it is certainly not the characteristic 
and essential function of the comparative. In a sentence like John is taller than Peter 
the statement only holds good when Peter is tall. In this case the comparative can be 
qualified by even. But one small boy may say to another ‘I am taller than you’. Similarly, 
when on a hot day we say ‘Under the trees it will be cooler’, we surely do not suggest 
that outside the shade it is cool? And when one beggar says to another ‘I am richer than 
you by a penny’, are we justified in assuming that the second beggar must be rich, because 
the first says that he is richer? 
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17. Other sovereigns (scil. besides Bloody Mary) have been pretty bloody too, but none ; 


of them bloody enough to be so called. Rose Macaulay, Told by an Idiot. p. 189 3 


(Tauchnitz). 


Pretty, unlike rather, does not compare or contrast; it has an absolute sense. — 


It shows more affinity to very, for which it is frequently used by way of 
understatement, than to rather. Like very it is only used as a word- 
modifier; unlike rather it cannot qualify a comparative; combinations like 
*pretty worse, pretty more expensive seem impossible. The highest degree 
that can be expressed by pretty is in groups with much, well and nearly, 
where it means ‘practically’, ‘approximately’, ‘next to’: it’s pretty much the 
same; at pretty well the same time; they were pretty nearly contemporaries. 
Few people, we suppose, will be able to feel much difference between “You 
know pretty well that I won't have that sort of thing’ and “You know that 
very well’. Pretty can qualify words of favourable, neutral, and 
unfavourable sense. 

Favourable: a pretty good job; a pretty shrewd idea; I’m still pretty fit. 
Neutral: it’s pretty obvious, sure, clear. 

Unfavourable: it hit him pretty hard; a pretty mean trick. 


18. They are pretty foulmouthed and foulminded down there in the guardroom, some of 
them. G. B. Shaw, Saint Joan, p. 99 (Tauchnitz). 


19. It may be safely said that it is always pretty badly done. Rose Macaulay, Told by 
an Idiot, p. 55 (Tauchnitz). 


20. A pretty poor neighbourhood, isn’t it? E. Wallace, The Valley of Ghosts, p. 207 
(Tauchnitz). 


21. This will look pretty ugly. Jb., p. 183. 


The sentences on which we invited the comments of our readers, must, 
hence, be interpreted as follows: 
The cinema is rather full to-night = I had expected a poorer attendance. 
The cinema is fairly full to-night the attendance is satisfactory; it 
might be poorer. 
The. cinema is pretty full to-night = there is a considerable attendance, 
although the theatre is not sold out. 
The difference in meaning between the three adverbs under discussion, 
hence, is a subjective one. One and the same quality may be rather, pretty, 
or fairly so, according as the speaker looks upon it. 


63. The various classes of adverb clauses usually discussed in yrammars 
(adv. cl. of place, time, reason, concession, etc.) only list those most 
frequently occurring. But no such enumeration can be exhaustive, for the 
shades of meaning that can be expressed by adverbial adjuncts, and hence 
also by clauses serving in a parallel function, are well-nigh infinite in 
number, and even the most subtle and elaborate grammatical descriptions 
are but crude simplifications of a linguistic reality that is far more complex. 
Our quotations illustrate some types of adverb clauses that seem to heve 
met with but scant justice on the part of grammarians. 


} 
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The sub-clause in I'll take my raincoat along, in case it should come on 
to rain is generally classed as an adverb clause of condition. This seems 
hardly the correct interpretation: the speaker surely does not take the 
coat along if or provided it should come on to rain, but in view 
of the possibility. It would, therefore, seem more in accordance with the 
facts to speak of a clause of contingency here. 

Adverb clauses introduced by as are often difficult to interpret, because 
as has so many and by no means always clear meanings. Thus few of us, 
we suppose, would be prepared to define off-hand the exact meaning of the 
sub-clause in it’s right in front of you as you cross the bridge. In as one 
grows older, one grows wiser the situation is clearer: the two qualities are 
represented as increasing in proportion to each other, and we might, there- 
fore, speak of an adverb clause of proportion, or, with Poutsma, of 
proportionate agreement. 

Our third quotation: Have you nothing to do, that you are sitting there 
idle? presents rather a curious case. The type is by no means uncommon, 
but it seems to have escaped the attention of most grammarians. Those 
_that do mention it, as Poutsma, speak of a clause of cause or reason. But 
the fact that the person in question is sitting idle, is surely not the cause or 
reason of his having nothing to do? It is rather the evidence of it, or a 
symptom. What the sub-clause does express is the fact on which the 
speaker bases, or from which he infers, his assumption: it motivates 
his question, and might therefore with some propriety be called a clause 
of motivation*. It should be noted that the main clause is always 
a question or negative exclamation, never a statement. 


Are ye out of your mind ... that ye speak so wild? Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
We are not pidgeons, that we should eat dry peas. N.E.D., s.v. that, conj. II, 4c, p. 254. 
Am I a waiter, that I should be tipped? 


The type is found in many European languages, and seems to be of 
frequent occurrence: Wat heeft het kind toch, dat het de hele dag zit te 
huilen? L’enfant qu'a-t-il, qu'il pleure tout le jour? Was hat das Kind 
doch, dass es den ganzen Tag weint? ;Qué tiene el nifio, que esta llorando 
todo el dia? 


A new set of questions will appear in the December number. 


eerien. PUA Eanes 


3 Or an inverted clause of reason? The person addressed is presumably sitting idle 
because he has nothing to do. — Ed. 
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Military Newsbooks during the Age 
of Elizabeth! 


During the Elizabethan period there appeared in England thirty-one short 
military newsbooks, covering the actions of Dutch and English troops in 
the.Low Countries. The first of these appeared in 1574, two years after 
the initial group of volunteers went across the channel to serve the Dutch 
States in their campaigns against the Spanish; the rest were spread unevenly 
over the remaining thirty years, with the greatest number being published 
after 1590. 

There were at least three obvious reasons for publishing these books. 
First of all, they were printed to satisfy the demand for information on the 
part of the English people, who relied for knowledge of the wars upon the 
numerous and doubtlessly unreliable tales told by merchants, seamen, 
returned veterans, displaced Dutchmen, and the families and acquaintances 
of soldiers employed in the armies overseas. In other words, they served 
the office of our modern newspapers or news broadcasts. Secondly, many 
— if not all — of the books were published to enlist the sympathy of 
Englishmen in the cause of the Netherlanders, to enkindle patriotic fervor, 
and to arouse religious prejudices. Thus, they were often agents of 
propaganda. Finally, they were written to defend the actions of leaders 
who had been criticized for incompetence. Nowhere was there a conscious 
effort to write history, although several of the authors approached their 
subjects in such a way as to add significant details to the body of sixteenth 
century historical literature. 

It is not as military books, then — nor even as critical histories of battles 
— that these pamphlets are always most interesting or rewarding. Often 
as not, their value turns on what might seem less important things (certainly 
they were less important to the soldiers involved), such as the general 
interest in the war, methods of gathering material, narrative skill, and the 
power of the pen. 

If one were to judge by these military newsbooks alone, interest in the 
Dutch wars was but slowly excited in the majority of Elizabethans. The 
first group of English volunteers went to the Netherlands in 1572; but 
the first newsbooks reporting the activities of Englismen across the channel 
were not printed until six years later. They were a rather poor copy 
of a letter entitled A discourse of the present state of wars in the Lowe 
Countryes (1578) and an equally poor work called The true reporte of 


1 Material for this paper was gathered with funds granted by the University of Utah 
Research Committee. The following libraries kindly provided me with microfilm copies 
of the books herein discussed: Bodleian, British Museum, Cambridge University, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Lambeth Palace Library, Huntington Library, and Peterborough 
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the skirmish betwene the States of Flaunders, and Don Joan (1578). 
Three military newsbooks preceded them, but they did not mention English 
soldiers. 

From 1578 until the death of Elizabeth, there were only five years which 
saw the publication of more than one news pamphlet on the Dutch broils 
— 1591, 1597, 1600, 1601, 1602 — and fourteen years were completely 
unheralded. Moreover, only one of these books describes more than one 
or two major engagements, although several describe three or four minor 
skirmishes or abortive sieges. Although some of the gaps in the early 
years of the conflict are filled by William Blandy’s The castle or picture 
of policy (1581), it is not until Edward Grimestone’s A general historie of 
the Netherlands (1608) that a comparatively full coverage of the wars 
appeared. 

Yet, within the newsbooks themselves are statements which would 
indicate that more was being said about the war than was being printed. 
George Gascoigne, for instance, wrote The spoyle of Antwerpe (1576) 
out of a desire to correct ‘the manyfolde light tales which have beene 
engendred by feareful or affectionate rehersals’ and ‘doubtfull reportes.’ 2 
Similarly, the author of The true reporte of the skirmish betwene the 
States of Flaunders, and Don Joan complains that ‘manye tales goe, and 
men are desirous to kno the truth.’3 Thomas Digges had two ‘after-action 
reports’ published because calumnies of Leicester were circulating and the 
man was ‘not alive to answere for himselfe.’4 Again, the anonymous 
author of A particuler, of the yeelding uppe of Zutphen (1591) manages 
to convey the impression that London was buzzing of the deeds of Vere 
whose exploits had ‘eternized. his renowne, and runge the fame of his 
name. 5 

It is surprising, therefore, that more newsbooks were not printed; and 
the only feasible explanations for their neglect seem to be that either 
Englishmen were content to rely upon rumor and tall tales related in 
taverns and shops, or else publishers were not as enterprizing as they might 
have been. If the latter were the case, it would seem that they eventually 
became aware of the possibilities behind more frequent publication, for of 
the thirty-one newsbooks printed during the Elizabethan period, fourteen 
appeared during the last four years of Elizabeth's reign. The men who 
most profited from their publication were Thomas Pavier, who kept a shop 
in Cornhill ‘at the signe of the Cat and two Parrets, neere the Royal 


Exchange,’ and John Wolfe. To their credit may be laid nine different 
printings. 


? The Complete Works of George Gascoigne (ed. John. W. Cunliffe), Cambridge; 
University Press, 1910, II, 590. 


Oey — reporte of the skirmish betweene the State of Flaunders, and Don Joan 
Dalle 


* A briefe and true report of the proceedings of the Earle of Leycester for the reliefe 
of Sluce (1590), preface “To the Reader.’ 


5 A particuler, of the yeelding uppe of Zutphen (1591), p. 5. 
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Just how they and their colleagues obtained war information is not 
always clear, although certain information about gathering data and passing 
it on to publishers may be gleaned from various pamphlets. On the whole, 
it would appear that the reporting of military actions during the 
Elizabethan period was a haphazard affair. The author of a news pamphlet 
might be employed as a soldier in one of the English or Dutch regiments 
pitted against the Spanish. Lonely, perhaps, or impelled by a very real 
desire to pass on information, he would scribble a note to his wife or 
mistress or patron in England and this note would somehow reach a 
publisher and find its way into print. If he were poorly informed, the 
result might be a pamphlet filled with vague statements, rumor, and surmises; 
if he were well informed and observant, the result would be as factual as a 
hurried letter could be. 

Some of these letters may have been contracted for — at least, it would 
seem that they were written to publishers rather than to friends — and 
some of them may have been acquired at second hand by publishers who 
haunted the docks when new ships came in. For instance, the second 
edition of The oppugnation, and fierce siege of Ostend (1601) had the 
following inscription on the title page: ‘Now newly imprinted; whereunto 
are added such other newes and accidents as have lately hapned at Ostend, 
as we have bin certainely informed.’ This statement is augmented toward 
the end of the text by more explicit information: 


Since the former Impression of this Pamphlet, wee have not heard of any to be come 
from Ostend, neither have any Letters beene received from Zeland. But from Callice it 
is written, by the Poste, which came thence with Antwerpe Letters, three dayes past 
(namely the thirteenth day of this moneth of August) that it is generally reported... 
that the ennemie beginneth to waxe colde, hopeless in his attempts before Ostend.® 


A passage in a vein similar to that above states that 


on friday last being the fourteenth day of ... August, there arrived heere in the Thames, 
two small Pinckes which came with fish from Terveare in Walkerland, who report that 
the twelve hundred men (of the number of the last two thousand which were pressed, 
and sent by her Maiesty) are in safety arrived at Vlushing, where they as yet remaine, 
for that in the town of Ostend they have sufficient forces, ...7 


In most instances, these newsletters suffer from the necessity to write 
hurriedly and, therefore, possibly inaccurately. Thus, one author concludes 
his epistle with the exciting words: “The thundering shot of the Canon 
calleth me to my place, and therefore am constrained to cut short,’ § and 
another appends to his letter the note: “The Poste made such haste to 
depart, that I am forced to use brevitie.’ 9 

Occasionally news was gathered, not directly from the battle field and 


6 Newes from Ostend (1601), B4r. 

7 Ibid., B4rv, 

8 True newes from one of Sir Frances Vetes companie (1591), B2r. 
® A proclamation published by the Arch-duke Albertus (1602), B3r. 
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passed on to England by letter, but from Dutch newsbooks already in print. 
Few of these are in the form of letters, and the information in some of 
them therefore tends to be more studied and better organized. 


Only in three instances are the newsbooks careful, studied attempts 
to get at the whole truth of an action. Two of these were written by — 


Thomas Digges, erstwhile muster-master general of Elizabeth's troops in 


the Low Countries. The third was written by an anonymous officer on — 


the staff of Sir Francis Vere. 

Digges was well qualified to write military history. In the first place, 
although primarily a mathematician, he was conversant with the great 
histories of Greece and Rome. Moreover, before becoming muster-master 
of active forces overseas, he had shown more than an amateur’s interest in 
military discipline, strategy, and fortification, having published two books 
on those subjects.1°9 By nature he was a man with an observant and 
logical mind, an officer of whom Leicester himself had said, ‘a very wyse 
stout fellow he ys, and very carefull to serve thorouly hir majesty.’ 11 His 
job, of course, was anything but historical, yet — since it did not require 
him to perform specific duties during combat — it gave him the opportunity 
to follow closely and evaluate any action undertaken. Possibly he did this 
a number of times, although only two ‘after-action reports’ found their 
way into print. 

Besides affording him the time, his job placed him at headquarters 
where he could become familiar with tactical problems. If, at the same 
time, it removed him from front line activity, it nevertheless gave him a 
remarkable chance on muster days to interview men who had borne the 
brunt of the fight. Time, training, inclination, and opportunity, therefore, 
made Digges an ideal person to write an account of a campaign. 

He wrote, he tells us, during certain ‘holydaies’ at the request of a friend, 
and the method he used to gather data was certainly a good one. Con- 
cerning that method, he states: 


what I write as.done of our partie, either I sawe, and am witnes of it my selfe, or have 
it by the credible report of those that were the doers. What I set downe of the enimies 
doings, I either take it from their owne intercepted letters, or I do it upon the advertise- 
ments of our best intelligencers: who in circumstances may erre, but swarve not much 
from the truth, I thinke, in any materiall point.12 


Following this excellent procedure, he composed A briefe report of the 
militarie services done in the Low Countries, hy the Erle of Leicester, etc. 
(1587) and A breife and true report of the proceedings of the Earle of 
Leycesier for the reliefe of Sluce (1590). As histories, however, these two 
works must be examined with caution, for although written by an honest 


10 Thomas and Leonard Digges, An arithmeticall militare treatise, named Stratioticos 
(1579; 1590) and A geometrical practise, named Pantometria (1571; 1591). 
11 Leycester Correspondence (Camden Society, 1844), poy, LlStb), 


LA Oriefe report of the militarie services done in the Low Countries by the Erle of 
Leicester (1587), A3v, 
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and sincere man, they nevertheless ofter the views of one who had long been 
under the patronage of Leicester. 

The third book is Extremities urging the Lord General Sir Fra. Veare to 
offer the late anti-parle with the Archduke Albertus (1601). Like the 
works of Digges, it is an attempt to vindicate a man whose actions had been 
impugned, and so it too must be considered a biased account. Nevertheless, 
it was written by an educated and well-trained man who certainly knew 
most of the facts in this controversial episode of Vere's career.13 Moreover, 
it was penned soon after the parle in question, and is not, therefore, 
something remembered in tranquillity and colored by time. As a result 
it compares favorably with the works of Digges and is, of course, far 
superior to most of the news pamphlets appearing during the Elizabethan 
period. 

The narrative skill of the authors of these military news books varies 
considerably. None of them are dull; none are long-winded enough to 
become tedious. But only a few of them can lay claim to clarity of 
expression or polish in construction, and just two enliven their descriptions 
with humor. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the three works which are outstanding 
for their wealth of detail and care in handling their material are the best 
written. Thus Digges and the anonymous chronicler of the Extremities 
wield pens which are at times inspired. George Gascoigne, too, infuses 
The spoyle of Antwerpe with narrative qualities noticeable in his other, 
more creative writings. But all three are different — Digges organizing his 
material so that it marches, like a military element, from objective to 
objective; the author of Extremities larding his narrative with human details 
and humorous remarks; George Gascoigne manipulating emotions by piling 
horrible incidents one upon the other in the most blatant and euphuistic 
manner. A characteristic sample from the works of each of these men 
will perhaps convey the flavor of their styles. 

One of the best accounts by Digges concerns a diversionary action in 
the vicinity of Berck. The relief of that city, he writes 


was to be effected by one of two meanes. Either by assailing or diverting the enimie. 
The first was full of difficulties. The enimie was strong, he was in his place of strength, 
he had his retraits at hand. Our campe was fewer in number, we should come a long 
march into a strange place, we had no retrait within twentie miles. And which tooke 
away all deliberation: our victuals unsufficient, either for maintenance of the armie, 
or for reliefe of the towne, must needes have failed us. Diversion therefore was thought 
to be the way, and that to be done by the siege of som place that might force 
the enimie to arise to succor it. And that place was reckoned fittest to be Duisbourge.’ 


I think it safe to say that no clearer prose than this has come out of the 
Elizabethan period. But Digges does not always write so well. Occasion- 


13 The fact that he had charge of questioning a renegade Englishman and was present 
at the dinner given the Spanish envoys would indicate that he had rank. See Extremeties 
urging Sir Fra. Veare to offer the late anti-parle (1601), pp. BE alex 

14 A briefe report, Clr. 
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ally his prose becomes cloudy and involved so that the reader finds it 
necessary to follow his sentence closely. This is particularly true when 
he writes, not of plans, but of operations, where the confusion and com~- 
plexity of battle seem to find their way into his lines. 

The author of the Extremities could also write clearly, although he never 
took the care to marshal his facts so cogently as did Digges. He was a 
man of humor and of some cultural pretensions, both of which qualities 
he hastens to inform his readers of early in his work: 


All this tedious Discourse, I have bin bould to irouble your Worshippe withall, onely 
as a Lanthorne to give you the best light I could, ... and now I will bring the acting 
of this project before you upon the stage, beseeching your pardon, if I shall seeme taxable 
for idle lightnes, by inserting accidental jestes in a subject of such weight and seriousness...1® 


His humor is sometimes dry, as when he indicates a Spanish general’s 
begrudging courtesy to certain English emissaries with the remarks: ‘he ... 
vayled his hat sparingly’ and ‘so with a second, but more slender respect 
with his Hat ....16 Sometimes it is broad, as when, with obvious glee, 
he describes the effete Spanish envoy being led on purpose the length 
of Ostend ‘with every stepp up the knees (at least) in durte and myre.’ 17 
His character sketches are brief and to the point. For instance, Vere's 
diligence and attention to duty are summed up as follows: 


His owne travailes (unlesse he had a body of brasse, being continued any long time) 
must needes drawe him into sickness for there passe fewe nights, wherein he walketh not 
abroad or watched not the most part thereof, and in the day time hee is so continually 
possessed with busines, that he hath no time to sleep, and fewe men feede more sparingly.1® 


This combination of humor, observation, and admiration lends reality to 
a blunt tale; as a result the reader is easily carried along in a wake of 
excitement, danger, and suspense. 

Gascoigne, perhaps, is occasionally too florid, too enraptured with the 
sound of words, too intrigued with the presentation of a thesis to be a 
sober historian. Thus, describing the slaughtering of innocents in Antwerp, 
he writes: 


For age and sex, yong and old, they slew great numbers of yong children, but many moe 
women more then fowerscore yeares of age: For time and place, their furye was as great 
ten dayes after the victory, as at the tyme of their entry: and as great respect they had 
to the church and churchyeard (for all their hipocriticall boasting of the catholique religion) 
as the Butcher hath to his shambles or slaughter house: for person and Countrey, they 
spared neither friende nor foe: Portingal nor Turke: for profession and religion, the 
Jesuites must geve their ready coyne: and all other religious houses both coyne and plate 
with all shorte endes that were good and portable. The ryche was spoyled because he 
had: & the poore were hanged because they had nothing: neither strength could prevayle 
to make resystaunce, nor weakenesse move pitty to refrayne their horrible cruelty.19 


15 Extremeties urging Sir Fra. Veare tg offer the late anti-parle (1601), p. 11. 
16 I[bid., pp. 8-9. 

it .fbid.,; p. 10. 

18 Jbid., p. 18. 


19 The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, II, 596. 
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This is powerful and moving prose, but it suffers from lack of restraint 
and objectivity — a fault, I suppose, to be excused in one who was also 
an Elizabethan poet. On the other hand, when he wants to describe an 
action coldly and clearly, apparently he can do so with ease. Concerning 
the systematic and efficient manner with which the Spanish took the city, 
he writes: 


as faste as they gained any crosse streate, they flanked the same with their musquets, 
untill they saw no longer resistance of any power: and then proceeded in chase, executing 
all such as they overtooke. In this good order they charged and entred: in this good 
order they proceded; and in as good order their lackeyes and Pages followed with Fire- 
brands, and wyldfyre, setting the houses on fyre, in every place where their maysters 
had entred.?° 


Although other authors had occasional spurts of vivid or interesting prose, 
their efforts were not sustained. One would. never read them, as one 
might readily read Digges or Gascoigne, for their styles alone. 

That many of the newsbooks were written or published for the purposes 
of enlisting the energies and sympathies of the English in the cause of the 
Dutch is at once obvious. The Spanish are often vilified; the Netherlanders 
are always praised; and the English soldiers already in the field are 
depicted as brave and wonderful men fighting for a worthwhile cause. 
The cause, of course, is based on both national and religious grounds, with 
the Spanish king and the Catholic Pope symbolizing the arch-fiend in two 
different guises. 

The war in the Netherlands was a cruel war, and all of the outrages 
committed by soldiers since time immemorial were committed by troops on 
both sides. But the authors of the newsbooks conveniently overlooked the 
crimes of the Dutch and their allies, and fastened instead upon those of 
the Spanish. The very first newsbook printed in English describes enemy 
soldiers ‘takyng the bread and vittayles, even oute of the Childrens 
mouthes,’ and forcing the starving burgesses ‘to buy ... Rattes, Cattes, 
Mice and Dogges ... and to pay for the same full dearelye.’21 And 
almost every pamphlet appearing thereafter points either to the murders and 
wanton destruction by the Spanish or indicates how insolent, proud, 
haughty, and spiteful they were. George Gascoigne, it is true, praises 
their military discipline, as does Sir Roger Williams in A briefe discourse 
of warre (1950); and one anonymous Dutch author even shows open 
admiration for their courage.22 But no cther favorable comments are 
made.23 Instead, Englishmen are warned that these merciless people have 


BOs p94. 

21 A briefe rehersall of the agreement that the captaynes and armie of Middleborow 
and Armew have made (1574), pp. 8f. 

22. In A frue declaration of the streight siedge laide to Steenwich (1592), pp. 4-6. 

23 At the same time, although the Spanish and their allies are often reviled en masse, 
very few individuals are cited for their bestiality. Generally speaking, Spanish commanders 
are mentioned and then dismissed, although history teaches us that many of them were 
incredibly blood-thirsty. The explanation for this is not far to seek. All the authors of 
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world conquering ambitions and that failure to oppose them will result in 
the loss of national liberties.24 

On the other hand, while the Dutch and English and their allies are 
not depicted as being particularly sweet-tempered, they are never described 
as wantonly cruel. It is true that one of the allied pamphleteers reports 
an incident involving rape,25 and another attempts to balance scores by 
naming those soldiers who had ‘unfaithfully ... fled to the enimie, to their 
everlasting shame and eternall reproche ...’26 But most of the statements 
concern the ‘valiant’ English and Dutch who are ‘worthie examples for 
others to follow’ and who, in spite of ‘theyre great payne and travell,’ are 
never ‘false to their frends.’ 27 

Appeals to religious prejudice are numerous, although most of the 
authors confine their remarks to opening and closing paragraphs. Occasion- 
ally, however, some of them neglect pertinent military information to 
point out the religious significance of an action. Thus, in A discourse 
more at large of the late overthrowe given to the King of Spaines armie 
at Turnehaut (1597), approximately six out of ten pages are devoted to 
a theosophical discourse. In addition, appended to the text are several 
strange charms — called by the author ‘inchanted papers, conjurations of 
soules, and praiers which the preests doo use to sel for money’ — which 
were found upon the Spanish soldiers and which were used ‘to warrant men 
from the danger of warre.’28 Generally, however, remarks are limited 
to warning Protestants of Catholic ambitions, with stern reminders of the 
‘tyrannish Counsell of Trente,’ of the Spanish Inquisition, and of the 
determination of their enemies to root out of all lands ‘all those that denie 
the Pope.’ 29 

All of these approaches should have been powerful appeals to Englishmen; 
one might expect that, after reading them, young men would everywhere 
have rushed to join the colors. But such was not the case, for opposed 
to these sometimes calculating and generally stirring appeals was the 


military newsbooks, with the exception of Gascoigne, were apparently interested in 
portraying solely Dutch or English enterprises; as reporters, they saw the enemy simply 
as obstacles to be overcome — masses, rather than individuals, occupying positions. 
Again, intelligence reports were few indeed, and these few seldom reached the hands of the 
pamphleteers. Consequently not much was actually known about the leadership of 
opposing forces until long after a campaign was over. Almost the only enemy names 
appearing in the newsbooks were those of the supreme commanders (who were not 
necessarily in personal command of their troops), governors of cities, prisoners, and 
officers found dead on the field. 

24 See especially Certayne newes of the whole discription, ayde, and helpe of the 
Christian princes and nobles nowe with their armies in the fielde (1574), pp. 2-8. 

25 A Short report of the honourable journey into Brabant (1602), p. 3. 

26 John Lingham, A frue relation of all such English captaines and lieuetenants, as have 
beene slaine in the Low Countries (1584), A2v-A3r. 

27 Ibid., A5:-A5v, A7v-A8r, 

78 A discourse more at large of the late overthrowe given to the King of Spaines armie 
at Turnehaut (1597), pp. 11-14. 

29 Certayne newes, pp. 2-4. 
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spectacle of veteran soldiers, home from the wars — ragged, wounded, 
uncared for, forced to beg for subsistence, in danger of imprisonment as 
rogues and vagabonds.39 The sight of these men and the sound of their 
‘woes were undoubtedly enough to offset whatever emotions were engendered 
by the military news pamphets. As a result, impressment, rather than 
recruitment, was the only successful way of raising troops.31 


A pen, to move multitudes, must be wielded by masters, and masters 
during the Elizabethan period were employing their talents on things other 
than military pamphlets. Yet, I believe that I have demonstrated that 
these works should not be scorned. As they brought information about 
the Dutch wars to sixteenth century Englishmen, so they reveal interesting 
and significant details of Elizabethan thought and action to the modern 
reader. Their perusal, therefore, helps shade in portions of the still 
incompleted picture of the English renaissance. 
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4. A discourse of the present state of the Wars in the lowe Countryes, etc. W.B. 
5. The True Reporte of the Skirmish fought betwene the States of Flaunders, and 
Don Joan, Duke of Austria, etc. William Bartlet, London. 


1584 
6. A True Relation of all Suche Englishe Captaines and Lieuetenants, as have beene 
slaine in the lowe Countries ..., together with those now living, as also such as are 


fled to the Enimie. Collected by John Lingham, etc. Roger Warde, London. 


30 The Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth is full of letters and reports 


attesting to the misery of these men. 
31 See The Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, passim. 
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1585 


The miserie of Antwerpe ... Herein is also described the maner of bridge and 
fortresses. [Hazlitt, Collection & Notes, 3rd Series, 170.] 


1587 


[Thomas Digges.] A Briefe Reporte of the Militarie Services done in the Low 
Countries, by the Erle of Leicester, etc. Arnold Hatfield, for Gregorie Seton, 
London. : 


1590 


[Thomas Digges.] A Breifeé and true report of the Proceedings of the Earle of | 
Leycester for the reliefe of ... Sluce, from ... June 1587. untill ... 26 Julij next — 


ensuing. London. 
Credible Reportes from France, and Flanders. John Wolfe, London. 


1591 


True Newes From one of Sir Fraunces Veres Companie. Concerning Delftes-Isles, 
and sundry other townes in the Lowe Countries, etc. Translated out of Dutch. 
Thomas Nelson, London. 

A Particuler, of the yeelding uppe of ... Zutphen, and the-beleagering of Deventer. 
With the honourable enterprise of Sir Roger Williams ... at Cinque Saunce, etc. 
John Charlwood, London. 

The politique taking of Zutphen skonce. John Charlwood, London. 


1592 


A True Declaration of the streight siedge laide to the Cytty of Steenwich, etc. 
Printed first in Dutch, and truely translated into English, by I. T. John Wolfe, 
London. 


1597 


A discourse ... of the late overthrowe given to the King of Spaines armie at 
Turnehaut, in Jaunarie last, by Count Morris of Nassawe, etc. Translated out of 
French. London, 

The honorable Victorie obteined by Grave Maurice his Excellencie, against the 
cittie of Rhyne-berg, the 20. of August 1597. Translated out of the Dutch coppie, 
etc. E, Allde, London. 


1599 


Orders established by the lords the Generall States, touching the mustring and 
welgoverning of the companies. Translated out of the Dutch coppy, etc. John Wolfe. 
[Hazlitt, Collection & Notes, 2nd Series, 417.] 


1600 


The Battaile Fought Betweene Count Maurice of Nassaw, and Albertus Arch-duke 
of Austria nere Newport in Flaunders, the xxij. of June 1600, etc. Andrew Wise, 
London. 

A True Relation of the Victorie atchieved by the Count Maurice neere to Newport 


in Flaunders against the Arch-Duke Albertus. Translated out of the Dutch coppie. 
R. Blower, London. 


1601 
A True Report of all the proceedinges of Grave Mauris before the Towne of Bercke, 
etc. Translated out of the Dutch Coppie. William Jones, London. 
The Oppugnation, and fierce siege of Ostend, by the Archduke Albertus his Forces ... 


the fift day of June last past, etc. Translated out of Dutch. Printed by V.S. for 
Thomas Pavier, London. 
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1602 


24. A Breefe Declaration Of that which is happened aswell within as without Oastend 
sithence the vij. of Januarie 1602, etc. Translated out of the Dutch. Mathew Lawe, 


London. 
25. A Copie Of The Articles And Conditions Of his Excellencie, graunted to the 
Governour, ... of Grave, etc. Matthew Law, London. 


26. The Copie of a Letter, lately sent to ... England, from the Campe before Grave, 
dated the 23. day of August last past, etc. Translated out of the Dutch Copie. 
Simon Stafford, London. 

27. Extremities Urging the Lord General Sir Fra. Veare to offer the late Anti-parle with 

- the Arch-duke Albertus, etc. Thomas Pavier, London. 

28. A Proclamation or, Proscription ... published by the Arch-duke Albertus, etc. 
Translated ... out of the Dutch Coppy, etc. Wherein is ... set foorth the order of 
the two Campes, before ... Grave: With the yeelding thereof ... and the conditions 
agreed upon on both sides, the 19. of September. Thomas Pavier, London. 

29. A short report of the honourable Journey into Brabant, by ... Grave Maurice ... 
From the 26. day of June, to the 19. day of July, 1602. Together with the taking 
of Helmont, and of his marching to ... Grave. Translated out of the Dutch Copie. 
Thomas Pavier, London. 

30. A true discourse of all the Sallyes which the Soldiers of ... Grave have made since 
the siedge, etc. Translated according to the Copie, Printed at Delfe, etc. William 
Ferbrand, London. 


Addendum 


1589 


31. The besieging of Berghen uppon Zoom by the Prince of Parma in the Monthes of 
September and October last 1588. Printed at Middelborough, by Richard Schilders, 
[One sheet, containing a map of the city with explanations of fortifications and 
positions of troops.] 


University of Utah. Henry J. WEBB. 


Notes and News 


‘Christs Teares’ and the Literature of Warning 


In considering Thomas Nashe’s prose poem, Christs Teares Over Jerusalem 
(1593), it is necessary first to take into account its relationship to John 
Stockwood’s A Very Fruitful and Necessary Sermon of the most 
Lamentable Destruction of Jerusalem...1. This work probably suggested 
to Nashe the ground plan on which he was to model his narrative. But 
Christs Teares plainly owes a good deal to the ‘literature of warning’, 
of which there appears to have been a fairly substantial tradition. In his 
Introduction to the play A Larum for London?, for instance, Richard 


1 London, for Thomas Dawscn, 1584. 
2 A Larum for London etc., together with Gascoigne’s Spoyle of Antwerpe (“The School 


of Shakespeare’, No. 1: 1872). 
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Simpson listed some examples of the ‘special kind of literature’ to which this 


drama belongs. Its immediate source is George Gascoigne’s prose 
pamphlet The Spoyle of Antwerpe, which was written on November 25th, 
1576. Barnabe Riche’s Allarme to England (1578) is a similar exposé of 
this country's military weakness. But the literature of warning, even in 
England, dates from an earlier period than this: and writers were pointing 


to the fate of Jerusalem long before (and after) the Spanish advances in — 


Northern Europe were an object of serious political concern. 

The alliterative poem of The Siege of Jerusalem* belongs to the last 
decade of the fourteenth century. It is compiled from several sources: 
but it is of interest in connection with Christs Teares because, among other 
things, of the manner in which it recounts the story of Miriam and her 
child. Miriam addresses the boy (lines 1077-1084) in almost the same 
words as those put into her mouth by Wyatt in his poem “Of the mother 
that eat her childe at the siege of Jerusalem’. That, at any rate, is the title 
given to the piece in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557): but a slightly different 
version of it appears as Epigram 16 in A. K. Foxwell’s edition of Wyatt *. 

The Cambridge University Library possesses a copy of The Destruccyon 
of Jherusalem by Waspazyan and Tytus, which was issued from the press 
of Richard Pynson at the sign of the George in Fleet Street. This is a 
small undated prose tract of seventy-six pages in black letter, with realistic 
woodcuts. In this account, however, the slaughtered child is a son of 
Clarice, the ‘fellow’ to Queen Mary, wife of.a king newly come from 
Africa to Jerusalem. Mary receives in a dream an injunction from an 
angel to kill.the child in fulfilment of a prophecy made by Christ on Palm 
Sunday ‘that in ye generacion shold be pestilence and famine so grete in 
Jherusalem that ye moder sholde ete her childe...’*. 

A ballad ‘Of the horyble and woful destruccion of Jerusalem’ was entered 
in the Stationers Register during 1568-9*. It was the work of John Barker, 
who wrote several sensational ballads. He used the account of ‘that 
prudent Jewe’ Josephus, exaggerating the details where necessary: according 
to him, several mothers in Jerusalem followed Miriam's example and roasted 
their children. Josephus is again referred to in John Carre’s poem A Larum 
Bell for London (1573). And a writer in the Retrospective Review for 
1825 (Vol. XII, page 15) credits Thomas Legge, author of the St. John’s 
College drama Ricardus Tertius with a play called The Destruction of 
Jerusalem”. . 

A work ‘in English meeter’ under the title of The Destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus ... appeared on the Stationers’ Register in 1597-8. 
a 
4 


Early English Text Society, ed. E. Kélbing and Mabel Day, 1932. 
See Toftel’s Miscellany (Arber's English Reprints ed., page 84). Also A. K. Foxwell 


(ed.), Poems of Wyatt, 1913, Vol. I, page 55 and Kenneth Muir (ed.), Poems of Wyatt. 


(Muses Library, 1949), page 61. 


5 This work is referred to in E. Gordon Duff's Hand-lists of English Printers 1501—1556 
Bibliographical Society, 1895). 
Arber: Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, Vol. 1, page 380. 


See G. C. Movre Smith: College Plays..... (1923), page 93: also H. R. D. Anders: 
Shakespeare’s Books (1904), page 42. 
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This may be Canaans Calamity by T. D., of which the earliest extant copy 
appears to be that in the British Museum, dated 1618. F, O. Mann has. 
decided that its author is Thomas Deloney, not Thomas Dekker, as was 
formerly believed*. The original source, obviously, is Josephus; but 
Deloney’s narrative follows a course which is almost parallel with Nashe's. 
Thus, for example, Nashe writes that after Miriam has decided to kill her 
child: ‘without ... almost thinking any more of him, she sod, rost, powdred 
him’®. Deloney has: 


In many pieces did she then divide him, , 
Some part she sod, some other part she rosted.... (line 666). 


There ase other verbal similarities; but Deloney’s poem continues the 
historical narrative after the point where Nashe breaks off to turn his 
attention to London.” 

Another poetical performance — which may have been suggested by 
Christs Teares — is a ballad contained in the Rawlinson collection at the 
Bodleian Library. It is a poorly printed single-sheet publication, of low 
quality as verse. F.O. Mann reproduced it in his Deloney, together with 
a ‘Second Part’ commencing at the ninth line of the third column (‘Thus 
Christ without the town..’)". 

Of more ambitious works using the theme of Jerusalem’s calamity we 
find many examples in the early decades of the seventeenth century. A 
curious book (without monitory significance) is The Stratagems of 
Jerusalem (1602) by Lodowick Lloyd. It contains a short resumé of 
Josephus’ account, and working on the assumption that ‘the whole Bible 
is a Booke of the Battels of the Lord...’ (Sig. B1), recounts the history 
of the Jews from a strategist’s point of view. More closely related to 
Christs Teares than this, however, is a sermon preached at Great Yarmouth 
on Wednesday the 12th of September 1599, ‘the argument whereof was 
chosen to minister instructions unto the people upon occasion of those 
present troubles, which then were feared by the Spaniards’’*. This 
resembles Christs Teares in phraseology; and in one place it invites 
comparison — per contrario — with Nashe’s Lenten Stuffe (1599), which 
celebrates the people and town of Yarmouth for reasons which are frowned 
upon in the sermon. Younger writes: ‘How often hath the Lord cried unto 
you in effect, Yarmouth, Yarmouth, thou that swellest in the vanite of thy 
conceit, that sayest with Laodicea ... | am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing; and therefore pride and envie strive which shall 
get the upper hand ... wickednesse walkes up and downe among you 
without controlement, and iniquitie runs full sea in the channels of thy 
streets...’ (Sig. B4). 


8 Deloney’s Works, ed. F, O. Mann (1912), pege 593. 

® Neshe: Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (190%), Vol. II. page 75, line 25. 
10 See Deloney’s Works, page 438 et seq. 

11 Jbid., page 497. . 

12 Printed by Simon Stafford, 1600. 
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Thomas Wilson's Christs Farewell to Jerusalem and Last Prophecy, a 
sermon preached on October 12th, 1613'* seems to make no direct use 
of Christs Teares; but Wilson's intention was similar to Nashe’s (‘... we 
may looke when God should bring the like confusion among us ... Are 
we better than they? should God change the course of his Justice for our 
sakes?’). Londons Warning by Jerusalem, preached by Francis White 
at Paul’s Cross in 1619%4 is a more analytical work than Wilson's. Its 
subject is considered under the headings of major and minor propositions, 
and a wealth of Biblical reference is used to provide appropriate syllogistic 
reasoning. Sociological preoccupations appear more conspicuously in John 
Jones’ London Looking-Back to Jerusalem, preached August 7th, 1630”. 
Jones inveighs against travellers who will go gadding to Italy and ‘touch 
the very pommell of the Chaire of Pestilence’: he goes on to argue that 
‘God for our sinnes doth now send the pestilence home to our dores, that 
his pursuivant rides circuit in our City, Country, and University : and 
catcheth men as with a snare, perhaps when they most hast from him’ 
(page 42). Richard Maden’s Christs Love and Affection towards Jerusa- 
lem delivered in Sundry Sermons (1637)** is greatly concerned with arriving 
at the true interpretation of Christ's words ‘Oh that thou hadst known’, 
and does not strive to enforce the correct moral application of them. 

These are a few of the publications which make use of roughly the same 
material as Nashe drew upon for Christs Teares Over Jerusalem. There 
is no need to suggest too strongly that Nashe’s work was extensively 
plagiarised, apart from the use which is made of it in Sir William Vaughan’s 
The Golden Grove (1600)*’. But its reissue in 1613 may not be un- 
connected with the fact that it bears a kind of progenital relationship to 
some of the later works listed above. 


Wolverton, Bucks. E. D. MACKERNESS. 


‘The Knight of Malta’ and Boccaccio’s ‘Filocolo’ 


Mr. Eugene M. Waith has recently suggested that Fletcherian drama was 
greatly influenced by ‘the tradition of declamation as it is seen in Seneca’s 
Controversiae’ and has also pointed to the possibility of influence from the 
‘medieval jeu parti with its descendants in those novelle which were 
arranged to illustrate the different sides of an argument (such as those in 


13° Printed by T. Snodham for F. Burton, 1614. 

14 Printed by G. Purslowe for R. Flemming, 1619. 

15 Printed for W. Jones, 1633. 

46 Printed by M. Flesher for J. Clark, 1637. 

17 For comment on this borrowing see Nashe: Works, ed. cit., Vol. IV, pages 231-236. 
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Boccaccio’s Filocolo...)."1 I am pleased to be able to point to positive 
evidence for the use of Boccaccio’s Filocolo in a Fletcher play and to 
correct an error of long standing at the same time. Emil Koeppel 
discovered what he took to be the literary sources of The Knight of Malta 
by Fletcher, Massinger, and Field in two stories found in Painter's Palace 
of Pleasure? The stories were translated from Boccaccio (Decameron 
X, 4) and Bandello (Novelle II, 44) and they appear, respectively, in 
Painter as II, 19 and I, 45. To the best of my knowledge nobody has yet 
_ questioned Koeppel’s conclusions. It is my conviction that the true sources 
for the play — that is, for the two outstanding actions — are to be found 
in that part of Boccaccio’s Filocolo known as The Thirteen Questions of 
Love. The popularity of this portion of Boccaccio’s Filocolo is attested 
to by the fact of its translation into Spanish, French and English. The 
English translations, by one H.G., appeared in 1566-7, 1571 (2nd edition), 
and 1587 (3rd edition). George Turberville translated the thirteenth of 
Boccaccio’s Questions in the third of his Tragicall Tales, and two of the 
Questions appear in Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus (Questions 4 and 13).4 
Boccaccio’s work, it is obvious, was available to the authors of The Knight 
of Malta. 

_ Brief outlines of the plots as they appear in Painter, Boccaccio’s Thirteen 
Questions, and The Knight of Malta are necessary. 


Painter (I, 45): 


Don John of Mendoza’'s widowed sister Isabell goes on a pilgrimage to Rome and stops 
at Savoy. The Duchess of Savoy becomes enamoured of Don John merely from his 
sister's description of him and manages, by a ruse, to travel to Spain where she meets 
him. Repelled by his coldness, the Duchess leaves him, only to promise him another 
meeting after his apology. The Duke of Savoy joins his wife in Spain, thus making a 
second meeting impossible. Later, in the absence of her husband from Savoy, the Duchess 
is accused of infidelity and sentenced to ‘death unless a champion can be found to. do 
combat against her accuser. She sends a message to Don John who replies that he 
cannot come to her aid. He does come to Savoy, disguises himself as a friar, hears the 
Duchess’ confession, receives a ring from her, and defeats her accuser the next day. 
Don John leaves without divulging his identity. Upon the Duke of Savoy's death in 
battle the Duchess goes to England where she again meets Don John. She recognizes 
the ring she had given him in his disguise as a friar, and the two are married. 


Boccaccio (10th Question): 


A beautiful widow, who is loved by two gentle and courageous knights, is unjustly 
accused and sentenced to death. As the judge is not entirely sure of her guilt, he 


1 John Fletcher and the Art of Declamation,, PMLA, LXVI (March 1951), 233. ; 

2 ‘Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson's, John Marston's, und Beaumont's und 
Fletcher's’, in Miinchener Beitrage zur Romanischen und Englischen Philologie, XI, 
Erlangen & Leipzig, 1895), 69-70. 

: Beceateis, Thirteen Questions of Love, with an introduction by Edward Hutton, 
London, 1927), pp. xvi-xvii. 

; Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations From Italian, (Boston and New York, 
1916), pp. 17-18. I have not seen a copy of Philotimus. 
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decides that the lady may have a champion to uphold her honor. If the champion 
defeats any knight who opposes him, the lady will live; if he meets defeat, the lady 
will die. One of her knightly suitors immediately offers to be her champion. The other, 
not knowing how to match the offer of his rival, decides to challenge him and then 
allow himself to be defeated. They fight, and the challenger submits to defeat. Both 
knights then claim the lady's love as their right, each claiming he has done more for her 
than the other. It is decided that the first knight, the lady’s champion, is more deserving 
of her love. 


The Knight of Malta: 


Oriana, sister to Valetta, the Grand-Master of the Order of Malta, is accused of treason 
by Mountserrat, a knight of the order, who had attempted to win her to his lust and had 
determined to be revenged when she refused him. Oriana is condemned to die, but 
Gomera, a Spanish gentleman in love with her, challenges Mountserrat to combat. 
Miranda, an aspirant to the Order, persuades the not unwilling Mountserrat, who fears 
Gomera’s prowess, to let him fight in his place. Wearing Mountserrat’s armor, Miranda 
allows Gomera to defeat him. Both claim Oriana’s love, and both agree to abide by 
Valetta’s decision. He gives his sister to Gomera. 


Two points are clear from this examination of the three plots. The story 
in Painter is long-winded and circuitous (I have spared the reader many 
details and many digressive moral utterances), but the accounts in 
Boccaccio’s tenth Question and in The Knight of Malta are akin in their 
simple directness and in their avoidance of any extraneous matter. Of 
even greater importance, there is no knight in Painter who voluntarily 
submits to defeat in combat that his lady may live. In Boccaccio and in 
The Knight of Malta we have a similar situation: two lovers of a lady 
condemned to death vie with each other to save her, one by fighting as her 
champion, the other by allowing herself to be defeated for her sake. In 
the play, as in Boccaccio, the decision is the same: the lady’s champion 
is adjudged the more deserving of her love. This last feature, the demande 
d'amour and the consequent decision, is conspicuously absent in Painter. 

The other major piece of action in The Knight of Malta centers about 
Oriana’s supposed death by poison, her entombment and revival, the birth 
of a son at the home of her rescuer, and her reunion with her husband. 
Koeppel found the source for this in Painter (II, 19), a translation of a 
story in the Decameron (X, 4). The same story, with changes of no 
significance for this study, appears in the thirteenth of Boccaccio’s 
Questions of Love. One detail of Boccaccio’s story appears in The Knight 
of Malta, but is absent in Painter. In H.G.'s translation of the Thirteen 
Questions of Love we find, as part of the account of the lady's giving 
birth, these words: ‘shee abiding in this sort, calling upon the woman 
Lucina for help’. The ‘woman Lucina’ is, according to the translator, the 
mother of the gentleman who rescued the lady from her coffin. H.G. is 
guilty of mistranslation here. Boccaccio wrote ‘invocato l'aiuto di Lucina 
la donna, e facendo un bellissimo figliuolo maschio’.® ‘La donna’, so 
referred to throughout the story, is the lady rescued from the coffin, and 


5 Opere Volgari, (Firenze, 1829), VIII; 114. 
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not the other woman present, the mother of her rescuer. Lucina is, of 
course, the Roman goddess of childbirth. There is no mention of Lucina 
in The Decameron (X,4) from which Painter took his story. The mention 
of Lucina in the thirteenth Question of Love becomes significant when we 
encounter this piece of dialogue in The Knight of Malta (IV, iii): 


Miranda. What's thy name? 

Lucinda. Lucinda _ 

Miranda. Lucinda?, There's a prosperous omen in it! 
Be a Lucina to her, and bring word 
That she is safe delivered from her burden. 


This occurs in the scene in which Oriana, in the home of her rescuer, is 
about to give birth. It matters little whether Fletcher (or one of his 
collaborators) may have used Boccaccio in the original Italian or caught 
the error made by H.G. in his misunderstanding of ‘Lucina la donna’. 
What is significant is that Lucina appears in Boccaccio and in The Knight 
of Malta, and not in Painter. When one sees so clearly that the other 
major piece of action in the play derives from Boccaccio’s Thirteen 
- Questions, and not from Painter, it becomes obligatory to accept the one 
source that contains both plots rather than two sources, especially when 
there is the additional evidence of the use of the name Lucina. The 
significance here of the use of Boccaccio’s Thirteen Questions is obvious, 
and any attempt to generalize on large, over-all influences on Fletcherian 
drama must now take into consideration the very real role of the demande 
d'amour. 


University of Illinois, ARTHUR SHERBO. 
Urbana, III. 


The Middle English Dictionary 


The anonymous monk who added the Old English glosses to the Lindis- 
farne Gospels may have had few precursors, he certainly had a good 
many followers. It is not my intention to go into the history of dictionary 
making but it is worth realizing how far we have progressed and how 
fortunate modern students are compared to earlier scholars. It is sufficient 
to say that the main impetus to the modern big dictionaries was given in 
the nineteenth century. Supreme among them is the New English 
Dictionary, which in its 1933 reprint officially changed its name into 
Oxford English Dictionary, which latter name had been in use since 1895. 
On its completion in 1928 work went on till the publication of the 
Supplement in 1933, when the problem arose what to do with the five 
million slips. The-O.E.D. contains only 1.8 million quotations but the 
total amount was of course considered in deciding the meanings and the 
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definitions of the various words. It was felt that a series of period and 
dialectal dictionaries was more needed than a new and revised edition. 
Sir William Craigie undertook to edit a dictionary of the Scottish tongue, 
which is in progress at the moment. Incidentally he is still active, fifty-five 
years after joining the staff of the O.E.D. Two other projects were a 
Middle English Dictionary and an Early Modern English Dictionary. 
After consultations with American scholars and organizations the material 
that had accumulated in the ‘scriptorium’ at Oxford was shipped to the 
United States, first to Stanford, then to Cornell and finally to the 
University of Michigan. 

The problem of finding a publisher remained unsolved for years, 
nevertheless the work went on steadily. A few weeks ago the Michigan 
University Press, in codperation with the Oxford University Press, under- 
took the publishing of the Middle English Dictionary and the editing staff 
can at last show the fruits of their labour. The editor, Professor Dr. Hans 
Kurath, was so kind as to put the text of the forthcoming prospectus at the 
disposal of English Studies. 


The Middle English Dictionary has been in preparation at the University of Michigan for 
more than two decades. The project was organized by Samuel Moore in consultation with 
an Advisory Committee of the Modern Language Associatior’ of America and with the 
active participation of many scholars in America and in Europe. After Moore’s untimely 
death it was carried forward under the direction of Thomas K. Knott, despite. the 
Depression and the Second World War. The present Editor took charge in March 1946. 

In the early stages of the work the American Council of Learned Societies secured 
substantial financial support for the Dictionary from the Rockefeller Foundation, but in 
recent years the University of Michigan has borne the entire burden. The staff continues 
to enjoy the assistance and the encouragement of the many scholars who devote them- 
selves to research in the culture of medieval England and Continental Europe. Within the 
University itself, the Committee on Dictionaries has steadfastly supported the project 
throughout the difficult years. 

The Middle English Dictionary will run to approximately 8000 pages. It will be 
published by the University of Michigan Press in parts of 128 pages over a period of 
ten years. One part will be issued in 1952, three or four in 1953, five or six per year 
thereafter, if additional support is received in response to publication. 

The collection of quotations on which the Dictionary draws is superb. It includes all 
of the Middle English quotations assembled for the Oxford Dictionary, many of which 
have not been published, and the vast harvest of passages copied out by more than a 
hundred scholars who participated in the systematic reading program directed by Samuel 
Moore and Sanford B. Meech. All types of writings have been excerpted: literary texts, 
philosophic and theological works, historical texts, medieval treatises, the encyclopedia 
of Bartholomeus Anglicus, the Rolls of Parliament and other official or private documents, 
etc. Since the Dictionary covers the entire range of the vocabulary, extending from 
everyday words to highly technical terms, it will be of fundamental importance to all 
scholars who are concerned with the various aspects of the culture and the history of 
medieval England, whether their interests are focused upon the literature, the arts, the 
religious life, philosophy, science, law and government, trade, crafts, or folklore. There is 
at present no dictionary of Middle English that scholars can readily use. 

The new editing plan worked out by the present Editor provides for systematic 
documentation of regional and chronological variants and includes a plan for cross- 
references to the main entry forms from all significant phonetic and morphological variants. 
Middle English, which is a complex of strikingly different regional dialects of which the 
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London or East Midland dialect is only one, though the most important, cannot be 
adequately treated without such a plan. The letters E and F have been edited on the 
new plan and will be issued first. Letters A to D, which were edited on the old plan, 
will be thoroughly revised before publication. 

The bibliography of Middle English texts and manuscripts quoted in the Dictionary, 
and a rather full description of our editorial procedure, will be published in a separate 
fascicle in 1953. The bibliography will not only facilitate the use of the Dictionary; it 
will also be of help to all who are concerned with the editing of Middle English texts, or 
with the history of the vocabulary, the grammar, and the pronunciation of English, since 
the dates of many of the more important manuscripts have been checked by the keepers 
of the manuscript collections of the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the 
smaller repositories. 

Publication by letter press had to be abandoned for offset printing in order to bring 
the cost of the parts as issued within range of the scholar’s budget. The composition and 
the page make-up are done at our headquarters and we furnish ‘photo-copy’ to the printer. 
We are under no illusion that we can equal professional typesetter’s art; but we believe 
that we are producing a thoroughly readable page and that our performance will improve 
with experience. 


Twenty years seems a long time to anybody that has not read the 
preface to the O.E.D. Those that have done so and know how much 
work goes into the collecting and editing of such a vast number of quotations 
will realize what has been achieved. The task of editing a dictionary is 
an unremunerative but not a thankless one and Professor Kurath and his 
staff may rest assured of the gratitude of all students of Middle English. 

The price of each fascicle of 128 pages is three dollars for separate parts, 
two dollars and fifty cents for subscribers to the entire work, with an 
additional ten percent discount for those who subscribe before December 
1953. In all about sixty parts will be issued. 

Soon after accepting the editorship of both the Middle English and the 
Early Modern English Dictionary Professor Moore saw that the M.E.D. 
had to come first, and although the collection of quotations has gone on and 
the number of slips for the Early Mdn. E. D. is actually much larger no 
editor has yet been found to succeed Professor Moore and at present it is 
impossible to say when the latter work wiil begin to appear. 


University of Michigan, G. Storms. 
November 1952. 


Albert Feuillerat+. According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
European Edition, Professor Albert Feuillerat, Sterling professor emeritus 
of French at Yale University and one of the world’s foremost Elizabethan 
scholars, died at his home in New Haven, Conn., on November 3, 1952, 
aged 76. 

Albert Feuillerat’s first important publication, Documents relating to the 
Office of the Revels in the time of Queen Elizabeth, Edited with Notes and 
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Indexes appeared in the Materialien zur Kunde des alteren Dramas (Lou- | 
vain) in 1908. In 1910 he published John Lyly. Contribution a l'Histoire — 


de la Renaissance en Angleterre, a standard work of 661 pages. His 
greatest contribution to Elizabethan scholarship was his edition in four 
volumes of The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, in the Cambridge 
_ English Classics, 1922—1926, which superseded all earlier editions. 

At the beginning of this year, Professor Feuillerat handed in to the 
Yale University Press the first volume of a work on The Composition of 
Shakespeare's Plays. In a letter of January 6th he described it as follows: 
‘It treats of many controversial subjects but I avoided all controversies: 
it is a simple collection of facts and the deductions to which those facts 
lead.’ At the moment of writing it is not known whether the book has 
actually appeared. 


International Conference. The Second International Conference of 
University Professors of English will be held at Paris from the 24th to 
the 29th of August, 1953. (The first was held at Oxford in August 1950; 
see E. S. XXXI, p. 179.) A circular containing full particulars will shortly 
be addressed to members of the Internatonal Association of University 
Professors of English, which has just published its first News Bulletin. 
Applications for membership may be sent either to the chairman, Prof. 
C. L. Wrenn, Pembroke College, Oxford, or to the Hon, Secretary, Prof. 
R. W. Zandvoort, University of Groningen, Holland. 


Reviews 


Ancient and Mediaeval Grammarical Theory in Europe with 
Particular Reference to Modern Linguistic Doctrine. By R. H. 
Rosins. viii + 104 pp. London: Bell. 1951. 8s. 6d. net. 


This useful handbook by the Lecturer in Linguistics in the School of 
Oriental and African Languages in the University of London deserves to 
be widely known, and it should make a strong appeal to students of English 
for more reasons than one. The author presents a remarkably clear picture 
of a complex subject; he places Abbot AElfric, the first English grammarian, 
on the background of European scholarship; and he states unequivocally 
his personal views on present-day linguistics as an autonomous academic 
discipline. 


The contributions to linguistic knowledge of Plato and Aristotle, the 
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Stoics, and the Alexandrians Dionysius Thrax and Apollonius Dyscolus 
among the Greeks; and of Varro, Quintilian, Donatus, and Priscian among 
the Romans, are well assessed. Technical terms and notable pronounce- 
ments are cited in their original languages with commendable precision. 
By skilfully manipulating his footnotes Robins makes his exposition readily 
intelligible both to those who know the ancient languages and to less 
fortunate readers who do not. AEIfric is shown to be in complete agreement 
with other medieval grammarians, following Donatus and Priscian faithfully, 
importing the eight primary categories and all the secondary ones from his 
Latin models, translating their names part for part into Old English, and 
setting a bad example in assuming that the patterns of vernacular speech 
would fit into the framework devised for the classical languages in antiquity. 
For Aélfric, as for so many of his successors in England in the following 
centuries, grammar meant Latin grammar. As an educationist he achieved 
his immediate purpose because the structure of Old English was still 
sufficiently close to that of Latin. Robins is correct in saying that Old 
English had ‘no passive conjugations on the same formal basis as the 
passive conjugation in Latin’ (p. 73) though he might have mentioned in 
passing that the medio-passive forms hatte, hatton (Gothic haitada, 
haitanda) survived throughout the older periods of the language into Middle 
English, and may still be heard in dialects. 

The Greeks were fortunate in inheriting no traditional grammar based 
upon an alien tongue, and the Romans did not go disastrously astray 
when they adopted Greek grammar for their own language, since Greek 
and Latin, being structurally akin, were amenable to similar analysis. But 
it is the first duty of the modern linguist to eschew this Roman and 
medieval fallacy. He must now put himself back into the position of the 
Greeks and subject all his notions to rigorous re-examination and scrutiny. 
He should realize the futility of looking for a genitive plural in Japanese 
or an optative mood in Annamese. Above all things, he must study living 
speech as part of man’s social activity and consider every utterance within 
its “context of situation’. Have we then to abandon the search for an 
underlying and universal structure inherent in the grammatical patterns of 
all language? May we not regard, for example, the division of the 
sentence into subject and predicate as a fundamental feature not only of 
the Indo-European tongues but of all human speech? Robins quietly demurs. 
He thinks that such an assumption ‘can only mean that in all languages 
so far investigated the categories of noun and verb are usefully applicable’, 
but that no further inferences can properly be drawn. 

The book is exceedingly well printed. It may be noted that éPefjxn 
appears in the wrong person as éfefrjxew on p. 35; that Louis Hjelmslev 
has a wrong initial on p. 43, n. 7; and that J. C. Nesfield’s notorious 
Manual of English Grammar and Composition has an incorrect date of 
publication on p. 18, n. 2. Nesfield’s numerous shortcomings may be more 
easily condoned if we bear in mind that his Grammar was first published 
as long ago as 1898, in the same year, in fact, as the second part of Henry 
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Sweet's A New English Grammar. It is sobering to reflect that large 
editions of Nesfield have been issued year by year ever since, but that 
Sweet's Grammar has been reprinted only once or twice and has long been 
unprocurable. 


Liverpool. SIMEON POTTER. 


The Audience of Beowulf. By LDorotHy WHITELOCK. 110 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1951. 10/6 net. 


The three lectures printed here were delivered at the invitation of the 
University of London early in 1950. They deal with a particular aspect 
of Beowulf scholarship, namely, the impression of the poem on its 
contemporary audience. As Miss Whitelock herself says ‘this is, of course, 
no new idea: it is implicit in most Beowulf scholarship, though occasionally 
writers have lost sight of it.’ Her approach is different, however, in as 
far as she constantly and specifically keeps the audience in mind and 
tries to determine the interplay of poet and audience. By the ‘poet’ she 
designates the Christian author who was responsible for giving the poem 
the general shape and tone in which it has survived, and by the ‘audience’ 
the people whom he had in mind (p. 3). 

The first lecture discusses the blood-feud, which does not take the front 
part of the stage in Beowulf but which is referred to several times in the 
poem and which has repeatedly changed the course of Germanic history. 

The second lecture analyses the relation between Hygelac’s raid of the 
Franks as told in Beowulf and the stories of the same raid found in 
Gregory of Tours and in the Liber Monstrorum. 

The third lecture examines the attitude of the Anglo-Saxons to monsters 
and giants. There is no dividing line between the supernatural and the 
historical elements, Both elements formed part of everyday life in A.-S. 
times, as we can see in many charms of this period. 

Starting from the degree of Christianization suggested by the poem 
Miss Whitelock tackles the problem of the date of Beowulf. The majority 
of scholars hold that Beowulf was written in the age of Bede or shortly 
after. In 1935 Professor Girvan delivered three lectures at the invitation 
of the University of London (Beowulf and the Seventh Century) in which 
he put forward the main evidence in favour of such a date. Miss White- 
lock does not deny the possibility of an early date but she questions the 
conclusive force of the arguments. She reckons with the possibility of 
Beowulf being written between 670 and 835. The former date is arrived 
at by the Christianization of the poem, the latter by the beginning of full- 
scale Danish raids. It is not possible within the compass of a review to 
discuss all her arguments. They are chiefly the advanced state of 
Christianization, the knowledge of the Bible as seen in the Biblical 
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references, a number of Latin loanwords, and the high praise given to Offa, 
king of Anglia, suggesting the praise of Offa, King of Mercia. 

The Beowulf poet ‘was composing for Christians, whose conversion was 
neither partial nor superficial’ (p. 5), and ‘it is doubtful whether the 
attitude to Christianity and the knowledge of it, which are implied by the 
poem, could be as early as the seventh century, and perhaps not even 
early in the eighth.’ (p. 21.) It is difficult to say where Beowulf was 
composed, but if we take Northumbria, which from the evidence at our 
disposal is the most likely region, and if furthermore we accept a court origin 
for a court poem, the people for whom it was made had been Christianized 
for three generations. The number of schools and monasteries as also 
the number of their inmates testify to a high degree of Christianity. The 
missionary zeal and the continuous foundation of new monasteries point 
to the same conclusion. The biblical references in Beowulf deal almost 
exclusively with Genesis, which book stresses the difference between 
paganism and Christianity. It gives an explanation of the creation of the 
world and of human life, and this explanation was the main reason for 
King Edwin’s counsellor to accept the new faith. Genesis remained the 
most popular Old Testament book throughout the Old English period. 
It lies behind expressions like Alwaldend, Scyppend, Ece Dryhten, Lif- 
frea, Heofona helm, God eade meg, etc., which Beowulf shares with other 
poems on religious subjects. ; 

It seems to me that Miss Whitelock lays too much stress on words 
like non and gigantas. Gigantas was probably familiar to the audience 
because it occurs in Genesis and because it is found in the Easter liturgy, 
where this particular passage from Genesis is recited. Non originally 
meant ‘the ninth hour of the day’, i.e., three o'clock in the afternoon, but 
the change to midday had taken place before the word reached England. 
By the seventh century the times of nearly all the Canonical Hours had 
been advanced, as their strict observance interfered with the other 
activities of the monks. The young noblemen educated in the schools 
founded by Hild at Hartlepool and Whitby, and by Wilfrid at Ripon, 
must have joined in the Hours. The bishops who were present at court 
said the Hours with the monks accompanying them, because as Benedictine 
monks they had to perform these duties. In his Life of King Oswald 
ZElfric tells us that the king attended matins, so we may conclude that 
he attended nones. Of such kings as Aldfrith and Ceolwulf of North- 
umbria we may expect the same thing. Where monastic habits prevail it is 
quite natural for time to be referred to by the names of the Hours, and 
I see nothing strange in an early equation of the time element of nones 
to that of midday and the midday meal (cp. Dutch noenmaal). “The 
poet of Beowulf expects the word to be understood; more than that, the 
context in which he uses it suggests that it no longer even had an 
ecclesiastical flavour’ (p. 6.) The brave Scyldings apparently smelt the 
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Earle, R. W. Chambers and now Miss Whitelock interpret the praise 
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given to Offa I as in reality meant for Offa II of Mercia. Corroborating 


evidence for this opinion is to be found in the fact that the kings of Mercia 
counted Offa I among their ancestors, and secondly the fact that it is 
pretty certain that the excessive praise bestowed on Offa I in Widsith is 
a later interpolation in honour of Offa II. One has to take into 
consideration, however, that the Beowulf passage may also be an inter- 
polation, which incidentally would account for its obscure beginning. Then 
there is a discrepancy between the genealogy in Beowulf and that in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle s. a. 755. Besides we know comparatively little 
of those members of the A.-S. royal families that did not succeed to the 
throne. Offa was a popular name: early in the eighth century we have 
Offa, son of King Aldfrith of Northumbria, who was slain by his relative 
King Eadberht; in 709 another Offa, king of the East-Saxons or East- 
Anglians, went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Finally, there is the reference at 
the beginning to Scyld and Beow, two names that figure in the West 
Saxon genealogy, while, moreover, this particular passage falls outside the 
numbered sections in the MS., so that here we may a W.S. addition. 

The claims put forward in favour of an earlier date (c. 700), based on 
syntactical, phonological and metrical arguments, are more convincing in 
my opinion than those discussed above. 

The Audience of Beowulf is a well-written and sumulating work, painting 
a suggestive background to a great poem by means of a wealth of interesting 
historical detail. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


British Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography of British Diaries 
Written between 1442 and 1942. Compiled by Wituam 
MATTHEWS. xxxiv + 339 pp. Cambridge University Press, 
London (acting for University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles). 1950. 27/6 net. 


All students of English literature, and especially those concerned with 
social and historical background, are greatly indebted to Professor Matthews 
for this invaluable compilation. It comprises an indexed descriptive list of 
English diaries (excluding those of Englishmen outside Europe) arranged 
chronologically under the year of commencement, together with a summary 
cross-reference list (also chronological), of diaries extending over a period 
of more than ten years each. Manuscript as well as printed diaries are 
included, though of course in the case of private holdings Professor 
Matthews has been considerably dependent on voluntary information from 
such owners as have been willing to offer it. 

Professor Matthews generously acknowledges the possibility of errors 
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. and omissions, and promises a supplement if sufficient corrections and 

additions are forthcoming. Some indication of the extent of the omissions 
may be gathered from the fact, for instance, that in a letter to the Times 
Literary Supplement of 11 January 1952, Professor Bruce Dickins has 
observed that only a third of the known Cambridge diaries are noted in 
Professor Matthews’s work. The following miscellaneous notes are offered 
by the present writer in the hope that they may be of some use towards the 
compilation of a future supplement. 

p. 13 Nehemiah Wallington: Though the Guildhall Ms is noted, no 
mention is made of BM MS Add. 40883. 

p. 32 Sir Richard Bulstrode: The Bulstrode Papers (1897) are not 
by Bulstrode, nor are they a diary. Furthermore the printed volume only 
represents the first quarter of the total mss. The Bulstrode papers are a 
valuable file of newsletters formerly owned by Bulstrode: the complete file 
is now in the Carl H. Pforzheimer Library U.S.A., MS 103c. If Professor 
_ Matthews intended to include newsletters under the category of diaries, 
~ and indeed they are extremely valuable in the 17th. century for a day-to-day 
picture of contemporary events, then the Le Fleming papers (calendared 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, originals in Bodley), the Kenyon 
papers (Hist. Mss. Comm.), and of course the great file of the Muddiman 
papers (in the possession of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat), should also 
at least have been mentioned. But the preface to the printed volume of 
the Bulstrode Papers says of its contents, ‘They may be looked upon as 
more or less a companion to and a continuation of Pepys’s Diary’ — perhaps 
it was this that misled our compiler. 

p. 38 Israel Tonge: There is no indication that the ms referred to 
contains two recensions of Tonge’s diary, nor that extracts were printed 
in contemporary pamphlet form. There are two misprints in the entry: 
for ‘Simon’ read ‘Simson’ and for ‘p. 409’ read ‘vol. 409’. 

p. 138 I. J. Brindle: An ms diary of the breakup of an English Bene- 
dictine house in France in 1793 is ascribed tentatively by Professor 
Matthews to I. J. Brindle, whose name is on the cover of the document. 
I have not yet had the opportunity of examining the ms myself (it is in the 
Leicester Museum), but from the description it seems likely that the diary 
is in fact that of Dame Anne-Theresa Partington, as referred to by N. Birt 
in his Obit Book of the English Benedictines (Edingburgh 1913, privately 
printed) p. 232. Dom Joseph Brindle was a first cousin of Dame Parting- 
ton (Birt, o.c. p. 124) and may have owned the ms. 

p. 200 William Cobbett: It is surprising that only the 1893 edition of 
Rural Rides should be mentioned. The fine three-volume edition of 1931 
by G.D.H. and M. Cole deserves to be treated as the standard authority. 

p. 292 George Sturt; only Grigson’s printed edition of the Journals is 
referred to. But this represents only a small fraction of the total extant 
material. The complete text is among the Additional Mss in the British 


Museum. Poth : 
Among the omissions may be noted that of Joyne’s diary in Pepys’s 
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‘Mornamont’ dossier in Magdalene College, Cambridge. Readers of 
Arthur Bryant's biography of Pepys will appreciate what an important part 
Joyne’s diary plays in Pepys’s relations with Captain Scott, and though it 
may be fictional, it is on a par with Dangerfield’s Memoirs, which Professor — 
Matthews includes. 

The voluminous notebooks of Henry Bradshaw, in the University Library 
Cambridge, may have been intentionally omitted as not coming exactly — 
within the definition of a diary, but though often consisting of disconnected 
memoranda, they follow a chronological sequence. As a source for the 
history of bibliography and librarianship they are certainly comparable to 
Humphrey Wanley’s diary and memoranda, which Professor Matthews 
includes. 

To conclude these cursory remarks, it is perhaps fitting to note the 
omission of BM MS Add, 28953-4, the journal of John Ellis at Nijmegen, 
1674-6. 


Nijmegen. T. A. BrrreELt. 


Svenska Oversattningar av Shakespeare's Macbeth. Av H. 
W. Donner. I. Schillers inflytande pa Geijers Sversattning. 
(Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora XX, 1.) vii + 148 pp. 
Abo 1950. 


Macbeth is perhaps the drama of Shakespeare's that has been translated 
into foreign languages most often. There exist a great number of German 
translations, and no less than four Swedish versions. The author of the 
first Swedish translation is the 19th century poet Erik Gustaf Geijer. 
The tragedy is no doubt one of the most difficult of Shakespeare’s works: 
both Schiller, Geijer and the later Swedish translator Carl August Hagberg 
have «nade statements to that effect; but it is also one of the most dramatic 
and consequently it is natural that it has attracted so many translators. 
Therefore there is no need to suppose that Geijer chose Macbeth, only 
because he could use Schiller’s translation to make the task easier. Already 
during his visit to England in 1809-1810, Geijer had taken a great interest 
in Shakespeare, an interest to which he remained faithful all his life. 

Geijer has sometimes been accused of being too dependent on Schiller’s 
translation. In the present work the author investigates the relations 
between Schiller’s and Geijer’s translations, and to a certain extent he is able 
to rehabilitate Geijer. It cannot be denied that he used Schiller’s trans- 
lation, but he had it only for guidance and there is no question of slavish 
dependence. 

Whereas Schiller omitted or revised many scenes in order to make the 
drama better suited to the stylistic ideal of the Weimar theatre, Geijer took 
much more pains to follow the original, even if some omissions and alter- 
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ations occur also in his translation. Also in certain details Geijer is superior 
to Schiller: his choice of words is often more adequate; he attains dramatic 
effects disregarded by Schiller; his version is more in accordance with 
the style of the original; and it also happens that he is more successful than 
Schiller in respect to the metrical form. 

On the other hand, however, the influence of Schiller is generally very 
_ obvious, and it has both advantages and drawbacks. Geijer owes many 
happy poetic expressions to Schiller, and also in questions of interpretation 
Schiller has been of great help to him; it is significant that Geijer becomes 
uncertain in passages omitted or revised by Schiller. A disadvantage of 
Schiller’s influence is that many germanisms and otherwise clumsy con- 
_ structions have crept into Geijer’s translation, and it is also evident that 
_ Geijer has taken over some mistranslations and misinterpretations of 
Schiller’s. 

As the title says the present work is part one of an investigation of all 
_ Swedish translations of Macbeth. Naturally it anticipates to a certain 
extent the second part, as the author throughout compares Schiller’s and 
Geijer’s translations with later Swedish ones and moreover with Foersom’s 
Danish and certain German translations. 


Groningen. EspyO6rn BLoum?, 


_ Baroque Literature in England. By Marco Mincorr. 64 pp. 
Sofia: University Press. 1947. 


The author, who was at the time engaged on a study of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, decided to have the present chapter published separately, since 
‘it treats of a question of interest in itself to which of recent years scholars, 
especially on the continent, have been paying considerable attention’. 

Another expedition, therefore, to the dangerous quicksands of literary 
morphology. One, however, which is marked by a clear understanding 
of the perils of such an undertaking and which differs from the fantastic 
speculations of German scholars like Deutschbein* by maintaining a 
praiseworthy ‘epoche’ with regard to the author's own theories. 

Before tackling his proper subject Prof. Mincoff proves that England 
undoubtedly had her share in the general tradition of European Baroque, 
even in the strictest sense of the word. Such evidence, he says, as is 
afforded by the examples of St. John’s College (1631) and St. Mary’s 
Church (1637) at Oxford, both by Inigo Jones, and still more by the 
illustrated title-pages of this period cannot be explained without considering 
the development from Renascence to Baroque art on the continent. 


a Biakianeares Macbeth als Drama des Barock, Leipzig, 1936. 
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In the literature of the Stuart period two main currents can be © 


distinguished. In the first place the so-called ‘revolt’ by which the author 
means the movement of opposition to the Petrarchism and the romantic 
idealism of Spenser's generation, represented by such men as Donne, 
Jonson, Marston, Webster, Middleton etc. with their cult of satire, 
pessimism and outspokenness. In the second place the movement of which 
Fletcher, the dramatist, was the chief pioneer. 

Now before the Baroque character of this literature can be proved, 
there should exist agreement as to what are the essential features of a 
literary Baroque style.2_ Here two possible methods may be adopted. The 
one most frequently used by German and Swiss scholars is inductive, i.e. 
it takes as its point of departure the most characteristic literary types of 
the two periods (Renascence and Baroque) and studies the rules and 
tendencies that govern them, independently of the other arts. In view 
of the discouraging results of this method the author has decided to proceed 
deductively from the visual arts, where the elements of the Baroque style 
have been thoroughly studied and where a comparatively general agreement 
exists with regard to its essential characteristics. Mincoff starts from the 
conception of Baroque art as it is expounded in Heinrich Woelfflin’s well- 
known book Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe (1st. ed., Munich, 1915). 
Woelfflin sums up the fundamental differences between the two types of 
art in five categories: (1) linear as against pictorial (malerisch), (2) 
flatness-depth, (3) closed-open, (4) multiplicity-unity, (5) clarity-obscurity. 
Although Mincoff agrees with this kind of analysis to a large extent, he 
points out that the dualistic character of Woelfflin’s work — W. accepts only 
two really opposite styles in art of which Renascence and Baroque are the 
clearest examples —- forces him to avoid those features which strike the mind 
most sharply such as pomposity, extravagant pathos or contorted 
movement, so that he can only distinguish Baroque from styles radically 
opposed to it. In literature, where the matter of form is so much less 
momentous than in the fine arts, this rough undifferentiated approach 
would be of little avail. It is for this reason that Mincoff introduces an 
interesting survey of the different types of Renascence art, determined by 
national, social and religious conditions, and their respective counterparts 
in the Baroque period. 

These undercurrents explain on the one hand the correspondence between 
a Renascence work like Sidney's Arcadia and some of the romances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and on the other hand the apparently irreconcil- 
able contrast between Fletcher's Baroque and that of Donne or Milton. 


In drama the author regards Fletcher as the chief promotor of the new 
taste: 


2 For a historical survey of the use of the term ‘Baroque’ in the study of literature see: 


P. Meissner, Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen des englischen Literaturbarocks, Mu- 
nich, 1934, pp. 1-6, and: R. W. Zandvoort, ‘Iets over literair-historische morphologie: 


Renaissance” en ,,Barok” in de geschiedenis der Engelse letterkunde’, Levende Talen, 
107, 1939. 
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... Fletcher, while keeping the outward form he had inherited from Shakespeare and his 

followers, was striving, probably unconsciously, after a very different type of drama. 

Fletcher is the first Baroque dramatist in England, the first I believe in Europe, and it 
was some time before in England a second was found. . 


It is on Fletcher’s plays, therefore, that Mincoff bases the following 
enumeration of contrasts between Renascence and Baroque drama, which 
may be looked upon as a free translation of Woelfflin’s categories: (1) 
objectivity and subjectivity, (2) multiplicity and unity, (3) interruption and 
flow, (4) stability and lability (or: preparation and abruptness), (5) the 
individual and the typical, (6) explicitness and concealment, 7) the 
closed and the open. 

With this study Prof. Mincoff has made a valuable contribution to 
the delicate problem of stylistic periodization. A confrontation with his 
categories, which is beyond the scope of this review, is sure to reveal 
some interesting details even to the ‘pur-sang’ philologist. Whoever 
knows something of the pitfalls into which the literary morphologist is 
liable to run will admit that this scholar has treated his problem with great 
circumspection. 


Groningen/Oostburg. Ki, DE Wir, 


On Dryden's ‘Essay of Dramatic Poesy’. By Franx Livinc- 
STONE Huntley. (The University of Michigan Contributions in 
Modern Philology, No. 16, 1951.) x + 71 pp. University of 
Michigan Press 1951. $1,50. 


This monograph, originally presented as part of a doctoral thesis to the 
University of Chicago in 1936, is divided into four chapters: the Back- 
ground, the Argument, the Defence against Howard, and the Significance. 
Chapters II and III give an analysis rather than a summary or précis of 
the essays concerned. 

In chapter I, besides sifting the available evidence as to the sources 
which Dryden may have used or which may have been accessible to him, 
the author casts doubt on the traditional identification of the characters in 
the dialogue as established by Malone, i.e. Crites = Howard, Eugenius = 
Sackville, Lisideius = Sedley, Neander = Dryden. The reasons adduced 
by Dr. Huntley against the usual identification appear to be very strong, and 
with our present knowledge of severteenth century critics and criticism the 
problem may be very difficult to solve satisfactorily. Apparently Dryden 
took pains to conceal the identity of his speakers, or at best only supplied 
hints for a partial identification. After all the allegorical functions of the 
interlocutors are quite plain and that is what matters most. The author 
throws out the bold but not very convincing suggestion that the name of 
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Lisideius may be dered from an anglicized pronunciation of ‘Le Cid’ on — 


account of the ueree of French dramatic art undertaken by the bearer — 
of that name. 

The main parts of the monograph are well written, and Dryden's 
reasoning is brought out clearly. Readers will remember that seventeenth © 
century criticism introduced as one of the purposes of tragedy, a third 
element, that of admiration, besides Aristotle’s fear and pity. This third 
element might have been stressed more than is done by the author. On 
the other hand, Dr. Huntley does not fail to mention several times the 
tentative character of the whole essay. Dryden himself reminds his readers 
of this, both in his dedication to Buckhurst and in the Defence against 
Howard. Dryden's intention seems to have been not to write a treatise 
on the nature of the drama but to clarify his own ideas. If he were to 
write the essay now he might have called it ‘an attempt’ at a better under- 
standing of the essence of dramatic poetry. 


-Klampenborg (Denmark). H. KossMANN. 


Die Rhetorik als Quelle des vorromantischen Irrationalismus in 
der Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte. Won Kitaus DockKHorNn. 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Géttingen, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1949 (Ni. 5), pp. 109-150. DM 3.75. 


In this ambitious essay, which had a forerunner in ‘Wordsworth und die 
rhetorische Tradition in England’*, Dr. Dockhorn substantiates the thesis 
that the study of the rhetorical tradition, derived from Aristotle and 
developed by the Latin theorists and their followers, is of great importance 
for a correct interpretation of later aesthetic thought. He deplores the 
fact that critics have paid much more attention to Aristotle’s Poetics than 
to his Rhetoric, and insists that the latter work became no less influential 
in the history of aesthetics than the former, especially the classification of 
the tasks of the orator with regard to the effect on an audience. He 
outlines the doctrine according to which the rhetors persuaded their listeners 
by the use of three different types of subject matter: zodyuata, 7é9y, and 
79n. The first of these, comprising actions and facts, appealed io the 
reason, the others to the emotions. The author takes great pains in 
sketching the history of the terms pathos and ethos in Greek and Latin 
theory. The first came to be connected with extraordinary subjects exciting 
strong and unusual passions, the second with subjects of normal human 
experience, creating emotions of simple satisfaction and homely joy, and 


* Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gdéttingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1944 
(Nr. 11), pp. 255-292. 
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both were capable of a considerable number of subtle changes of meaning, 
so that they could be used in the end not only for two different subjects 
and emotions, but also for two different styles of oratory. According to 
Cicero the aims of the rhetor consisted in probare, conciliare and movere, 
activities that imply the use of the zedyuata, adn and #9n. He considered 
ethos and pathos the special provinces of rhetorical art. His views became 
the commonplaces of later theory, and proved transferable to other fields 
of literary composition. Dr. Dockhorn is particularly interested in the 
different relative values that could be attached to the ethos and the pathos 
ideas. Under the influence of the Stoic doctrine the second became more 
highly esteemed than the first, because it was capable of exciting admiratio 
and not merely iucunditas, the state of mind now associated with ‘ethical’ 
writing. With this accentuation the two concepts showed considerable 
vitality later on; Dr. Dockhorn points to their effects upon the Renaissance 
and Baroque ideas of the heroic, upon French classical tragedy, but also 
upon such famous formulas as Anmut und Wiirde, the Sublime and the 
Beautiful. 
In the second part of his essay the author discusses a number of 17th 
and 18th century instances of the revival of the rhetorical categories, He 
finds them active in Wordsworth’s proclamation of ‘admiration’ and ‘love’ 
as the elementary emotions of the poetical participation in the life of the 
world around us, and, still more important, in the same poet’s progress 
from the love of nature (corresponding to the category of pathos) to the 
love of men (the category of ethos). Striking quotations show how he 
_strove to temper his emotions of the pathos-type by those of the ethos-type, 
and justify Dr. Dockhorn’s contention that some of Wordsworth’s 
fundamental attitudes and concepts are related to the ancient categories. 
The efficacy of these is further illustrated by a rapid survey of the history 
of dramatic theory between Scaliger and Dryden. So far the argument 
seems convincing, though the transfer of the categories from the field of 
rhetoric proper to other literary activities requires further elucidation. It 
continues to be convincing when Lessing’s and Dryden's criticisms of 
French tragedy are interpreted as a reaction of the ethos element against 
the long-established supremacy of the pathos element, and when the old 
distinction between the appeal to reason and the rhetorically more important 
appeals to the emotions is seen as a starting point for the revolt against the 
predominance of reason in the aesthetic theory of the 18th century, a revolt 
that led to the victory of the emotional and irrational powers. And yet 
there is a tendency towards exaggeration in Dr. Dockhorn’s interesting 


conclusions: 


Ueberblickt man die kleine Auswahl von rhetorischen Formeln, die in einem sehr 
rudimentaren Schema der rhetorischen Wirkungsasthetik gegeben wurde, und vergleicht 
man mit ihr die Beispiele, die zeigen sollten, wie stark diese Formeln nicht nur weiter- 
lebten, sondern auch den Asthetischen und geistesgeschichtlichen Bewegungen die richtungs- 
gebenden Kategorien lieferten, dann darf wohl gesagt werden, dass der Rhetorik eine 
wichtige, bis jetzt nur ungeniigend anerkannte Rolle fiir die Entwicklung des vorrcman- 


7 


. 


tischen Irrationalismus and damit fiir das asthetische Problem tiberhaupt zukommt. Wie 
der Renaissance- und Barockheroismus und sein Pathos von der Rhetorik weitgehend 


Z 


mit aufgebaut wurden, so wurden sie auch von der Rhetorik wieder abgebaut, was nichts ~ 


anderes heisst, als dass sich die moderne Aesthetik weitgehend als eine Interpretationsiibung 


The saving clause weitgehend protects him from the suspicion that he is 


an rhetorischen Texten, also als eine endogene Bildungsgeschichte entwickelt. (p. a4 
: 


falling a victim to a new form of narrow causal monism in tackling a group 


of very complex phenomena. We can accept the view that the history — 


of aesthetic thought can be written i: terms of the changing stress on 


q 


rhetorical categories, but we do not see how the causes of the various — 
changes are to be explained if we overlook the relevant facts lying outside — 


of the rhetorical sphere, and those causes would seem to be no less 
important than the categories that served them. If we wish to understand 
why Dryden showed a new comprehension of the ‘ethical’ pole of the 
rhetorical antithesis, it is certainly not enough to say that, in the 17th 
century, the Greek originals of Aristotle's works were studied more 
zealously in England than anywhere else (p. 143). These considerations 


- 


take away some of the force from Dr. Dockhorn’s strictures against — 


the scholars who brought forward philosophical, sociological and other 
extraneous arguments in order to explain the new aesthetics of the 18th 
century. Nevertheless, he is justified in demanding that such explanations 
should not be attempted before all the possibilities within the sphere of 


. 


aesthetics itself have been exhausted. He succeeds in showing that this has — 


not been done so far. Therefore, his conclusions cannot but stimulate and, 
in some respects, redirect the existing interest in rhetoric and poetics, which 
inspired Walter Schirmer’s lecture on Shakespeare und die Rhetorik 
(1935), J. W. H. Atkins’s books on the theory and practice of criticism and 
many another study of particular problems. Indeed, Dr. Dockhorn could 
add a fascinating chapter to such an important survey as Theory of 
Literature (1942) by René Wellek and Austin Warren, which represents 
in an impressive way the modern tendency to devise, for the solution of 
literary problems, methods as purely literary as can be. Finally, the study 
before us is to be commended as a courageous attempt to break down 
national and period boundaries and to work in terms of European literature 
in a way that tends to satisfy some of the high aspirations of Messrs. 
Wellek and Warren as well as of Ernst Robert Curtius.? 


St. Gallen. RupoLtF STAMM. 


2 Cf. the introductory chapter of Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter, 1948. 
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American Poetry. A Critical Anthology, compiled by JosEF 
RaitH. Volume I: The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
xiv + 200 pp. Miinchen: Max Hueber. 1949, 


In the material and moral rubble out of which post-war Germany is now 


slowly and painfully crawling on its hands and knees a good collection 
of American verse was a crying need, and considering the circumstances 
in which it must have been produced this ‘critical anthology of American 
poetry’ is a surprise indeed. More surprising yet, however, are the preface, 
the historical introduction and the biographical and critical forewords to 
each of the groups of poems, for, written by a man whose achievement 
so far has been in the field of Anglo-Saxon grammar, they are couched 
in a jaunty Americanese that Mencken himself, the obvious model, could 
hardly improve upon. From such a pen a truly critical anthology might 
well be expected, but it has on the whole not been achieved. The poems 
have been carefully selected, it is true, but one must differ far too often 
as to the choice. Whittier’s political poetry, for instance, is not neglected: 
but the long ‘Massachusetts to Virginia’ might have been more profitably 
replaced by ‘Ichabod’, Whittier’s masterpiece in the genre, and by the 
Kansas Marching Song, while the substitution of ‘Barbara Fritshie’, a poem 
peculiarly appropiate to German readers, and ‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride’, the 
most original of Whittier’s ballads, would have done much better than 


_ the rather lame ‘Witch of Wenham’. The twelve sonnets by Longfellow 


are a good choice, but his didactic rhetoric would have been sufficiently 
represented by ‘The Village Blacksmith’, leaving room for a passage from 
‘Evangeline’, which should not have been ignored as practically the only 


- successful hexameter in English. Holmes’s ‘Chambered Nautilus’, popular 


for a long time, is merely a type and not characteristic of his peculiar 
genius for light verse, while Poe’s sonnet “IT'o My Mother’ admirably shows 
a strain in his poetry that he usually suppressed. On the other hand, if 
“The Bells’ is a reductio ad absurdum, why print it? A selection from 


Whitman containing large fragments of the ‘Song of Myself’, but lacking 


the great odes can hardly be called adequate, since it misses Whitman's 
chief gift, his great lyrical power. While Simms, who is of the former 
generation both in years and art and should have preceded Poe, is no 
substitute for Timrod; who should never have been omitted! The 
compiler’s historical and explanatory remarks are mostly useful, though 
the journalistic tone is sometimes irritating, since it obviously leads him 
into cheap extravagance and inaccuracy. The description of Evangeline 
and her lover as ‘two DP’s’ stands beside the ‘undying’ ‘Ben Hur’ of Lew 
Wallace; Longfellow’s epic drama, ‘The Golden Legend’, is not merely 
Hartmann von Aue’s ‘Der arme Heinrich’, and ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish’ has long ago ceased to be a pillar of Longfellow’s fame. The 
comparison of his, ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’ with Chaucer may be accepted 
as irony, but even at its best the American poet's narrative art never reached 
William Morris’s level. Since Higginson published the first selection of 
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Emily Dickinson's poems and Howells read them to Stephen Crane, the 


eS 


generation of the Nineties should not be condemned wholesale. The 


compiler’s aversion to Cummings remains ‘academic’, since he has not yet 
produced his second volume. 


Basel. H. Lipexe. 


Current Literature, 1951 


II. Criticism and Biography 


The output of criticism and biography during 1951 was rather smaller than 


in the previous few years, but several works of importance appeared. 
Amongst general books pride of place must be given to A History of 
English Literature, edited by Hardin Craig (New York, O.U.P., and 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 48/—). Extending to almost seven hundred 
pages, it carries the survey of its subject from the beginnings in Anglo- 
Saxon times up to the war of 1914-1918, and though no systematic and 
general study of later developments has been attempted, the writers have 
not interpreted their terms of reference so narrowly as to exclude 
consideration of the later works of significant authors who had already 
established themselves by 1918. The period from the beginnings to 1584 
is dealt with by George K.»Anderson, of Brown University; Professor 
Hardin Craig himself contributes the section on the Renaissance and the 
Elizabethan age; Louis I. Bredvold writes on the Restoration and the 
eighteenth century, and Joseph Warren Beach on the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries. ‘The most important results of recent scholar- 
ship are embodied in a text which combines the historical approach with 
sound and well-balanced criticism, while, in the earlier sections particularly, 
a brief sketch of the political and social background serves to relate the 
literature to the life of the period under consideration. The book is well 
indexed, has a very full bibliography occupying no less than forty pages, 
and (a novel feature) is provided with a literary map of the British Isles 
— on which, incidentally, George Borrow'’s name has managed to get 
printed as George Barrow and the final e in the name of the Brontés has 
been given an acute accent instead of a diaeresis. But these are trivialities, 
which do not seriously mar a work of sound scholarship, in which a band 
of experts in their respective fields have collaborated to produce a history 
which is well planned, well proportioned, and concise without becoming 
sketchy. 

To turn to more specialised and specific topics, Geoffrey Tillotson'’s 
Criticism and the Nineteenth Century (University of London, Athlone 
Press, 18/— net) consists of ten papers, some of which have appeared 
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before, though for the purpose of the present work they have been 
considerably altered from their earlier form and by so re-shaping and 
adapting them the writer has given to his book what we may call ‘a unity 
in diversity’. In his opening two chapters he conducts an investigation 
into the aims and the methods of criticism, making a strong plea for the 
merits of slow and deliberate reading and for the student and the critic 


_ who are content to till a small patch of ground thoroughly and well, as 


" 


against the other type who prefers to cultivate vaster fields less thoroughly. 
Both kinds have, no doubt, their place. Mr. Tillotson himself belongs to 
the former. The most important papers in his book centre upon three 
writers — Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater and Cardinal Newman — whom 
he regards as by far the most important figures, in the field of criticism, 
in an important age, for each one of them illuminates a particular aspect of 
the century in which they lived and wrote. There are other essays on 
‘English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century’, “Wilkie Collins’s No Name’ 
and ‘Henry James and His Limitations’, in the last of which Mr. Tillotson 
examines two charges brought against James’s novels by E. M. Forster: 
that their scene is limited very largely to the world of the wealthy, and that 
all suggestion of carnality is absent from James's presentation of human 


_ character. Perhaps the most valuable point that Mr. Tillotson makes 


within the whole range of these ten papers ig one that occurs almost casually 
when he is discussing English poetry of the nineteenth century: that where | 
the eighteenth century thought of life, society and culture in terms of 
‘progress’ (a word frequently used by the poets of the age), the nineteenth 
century thought of them in terms of ‘growth’, i.e. a process of organic 
development and evolution making towards an ultimate perfection. This 


seems a point worth further consideration: it may account for much that . 


Mr. Tillotson notices in the criticism of Arnold and of Pater. 
Fifty Years of English Literature, 1900-1950, by R. A. Scott-James 


(Longmans, 15/—) and An Assessment of Twentieth Century Literature, 


by J. Isaacs (Secker & Warburg, 8/6) cover the same period, though their 
approach is rather different. Mr. Scott-James’s is more general and 
assumes more foreknowledge on the part of the reader; but it is an 
admirable survey, characterised by sound judgement and remarkably free 
from strong prejudice (a merit not always to be found in books dealing 
with the modern period). Opening with a survey of the position at the 
turn of the century, it brings us right up to date with Auden, Spender 
and Christopher Fry. Many writers who are excluded from. the more 
popular histories find a place; and the author puts upon the term ‘literature 
a liberal enough interpretation for it to include the greater works of 
biography, autobiography, travel, history, sociology, and even science. 
So along with T. S. Eliot, Lytton Strachey, Yeats, Priestley and D. H. 
Lawrence, we get Winston Churchill, J. L. Hammond, G. M. Trevelyan, 
A. N. Whitehead, A. C. Bradley and the great journalists like C. P. Scott 
of the Manchester Guardian, J. A. Spender of the now-defunct Westminster 
Gazette and J. L. Garvin of the Observer. It is not only an informative, 
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but. an enthralling book, indispensable to any student of modern English 
literature. 

Mr. Isaacs’ work, which is the published version of a series of talks 
broadcast on the third programme of the B.B.C., pre-supposes a less wide 
acquaintance with its subject on the part of the reader; it concentrates, too, 
on specific topics and ‘key’ writers, and treats them in more detail than does 
Mr. Scott-James. There is in it, perhaps, less sense of chronology. Where 
Mr. Scott-James is content to treat his authors as individuals, Mr. Isaacs 
seems all the while to have his eye on what we may call ‘the modern spirit’, 
which he seeks to explain through his authors. This, of course, does not 
mean that his book is inferior — or, for that matter, superior. It is a 
different method of approach, demanded by a different audience and 
(originally) by a different medium. 

An addition has been made to the Home Study Books in The Growth 
of the English Novel, by Richard Church (Methuen, 5/—). Like the 
other works in this series, it is intended to be an introduction to the subject 
for the ordinary reader; but in no sense is it superficial or sketchy. Indeed 
one marvels how much Mr. Church has managed to get into just over two 
hundred pages. He brings us right up to date with writers like Priestley, 
H. E. Bates and P. H. Newby, and if his criticism is general (as it 
necessarily must be) it is always sound and thoughtful. At the very 
beginning of the book he insists that fundamentally the novel is an aspect 
of poetry, that it deals with human material, human character and human 
emotions, and it is this point of view that he keeps before him throughout. 
Some of his readers may feel that he is a little severe on what he calls 
‘the proselytisers and doctrinaires, who seize the novel form with zealous 
hands and wrench it to purposes other than that of poetry,’ but few will 
deny that basically his view is the right one. On the historical side the 
scholar will find nothing new here, but he will find many shrewd remarks 
and observations that are worth considering about the growth and decline 
in the reputation of various writers. 

In The Churches in English Fiction (Leicester, Edgar Backus, 12/6) 
Dr. A. L. Drummond has written a most interesting book in which he surveys 
on the one hand the treatment meted out to religion, the clergy and the 
church by novelists from the later years of the eighteenth century to the 
present day, and on the other the impact of religious thought and practice 
upon the subject-matter of some outstanding novels during that period. 
A separate section is devoted to each of the principal denominations 
— Roman Catholic, the Evangelicals, the Broad Church Movement, 
the High Church, the Dissenters and the Church of Scotland, — and the 
term ‘English fiction’ is extended to include that of America, where, during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, religion and literature were 
more closely allied than they were in Britain, while there is a final chapter 
on the sermon in Victorian fiction. If there are one or two regrettable 
omissions from the modern period — for instance, the novels of Edward 
Thompson are scarcely ever referred to, and there is no recognition of 
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_ Siegfried Sassoon’s picture of those sporting parsons the Reverend Harry 
Colwood and the Reverend Mr. Yalden in The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man — the survey is, on the whole, very thorough, especially for the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Dr. Drummond has not confined himself 
to the better known writers, for some of the best and most illuminating 
material for his purpose is to be found in the works of the lesser novelists 
who enjoyed a great vogue in their day but have since been forgotten; . 
and he has drawn upon this source very freely. An immense amount of 
work has obviously gone to the making of his book, which is carefully 
planned, well written and fully documented. It should prove of interest 
to the general student of English literature and will be indispensable to 
those engaged on research into the relation of religion and literature over 
the past hundred and fifty years. 

Thackeray is still a fertile field for the critics. In Thackeray, The 
Sentimental Cynic (Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University Press, 
$5.00) Lambert Ennis writes what he calls ‘a chronicle of Thackeray’s 
attitudes’. Up to a point he covers something of the same ground as did 
Professor Greig in his Thackeray, A Reconsideration, noticed in these 
pages in December, 1951. He stresses, for instance, the elements of 
conflict and contradiction in Thackeray's personality, he emphasises the 
importance of the mother’s influence upon her son in his early years, and 
he holds, with Professor Greig, that there are considerable autobiographical 
elements in the novels, though he is unwilling to go so far as to say that 
Thackeray was consciously reproducing certain aspects of his own spiritual 
history. The two conflicting strains in Thackeray's nature were, Mr. Ennis 
declares, sentiment on the one hand and cynicism on the other. He loved 
people but he was contemptuous of society All the time conscious of his 
own inadequacies, he adopted various masks and poses to hide them from 
himself and his public, yet it was against the mask and the pretence in 
the middle and the upper classes of his day that so much of his satire was 
directed. Afflicted with a sense of frustration and inferiority in earlier life, 
he wished above all for success, fame and gentility, and set out deliberately 
to attain those ends; yet it was the social thruster and the man of worldly 
ambition that incurred the censure and disapproval of Thackeray the 
novelist. And so his novels became on the one hand a kind of retaliation 
against society and an expression of that sense of injustice which he carried 
over from his childhood and his youth, and on the other a castigation of 
himself through his created characters. 

This thesis Mr. Ennis works out in some detail through 220 most 
interesting pages. The book is No. 27 in the Northwestern University 
Studies, edited by Virgil B. Heltzel, and in scholarship, treatment and 
presentation it comes up to all we should expect of such a series. It is 
well indexed, has copious footnotes, and chapter and verse are cited for 
all quotations and allusions. It should occupy a conspicuous place amongst 
the growing body of Thackeray literature. 

Deserving of notice also are four additions to the English Novelists 
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Series, published by Arthur Barker: namely Thomas Hardy, by Desmond 
Hawkins (6'—), Barrie and the Kailyard School, by George Blake (6—), 
Charles Dickens, by Julian Symons (7'6) and H. G. Wells, by Norman 
Nicholson (6'—). Mr. Hawkins’ approach to Hardy is that of a critic. 
not a biographer; his aim is, to quote from the opening paragraph of the 
fourth chapter of his book, ‘to examine the form his genius took, the 
particular themes that engaged his imagination, and the general quality of 
his achievement. This he does carefully and competently. His opinions 
are in the main the orthodox ones; and since he presupposes an acquaintance 
on the part of his readers with only some half-dozen of the novels, it could 
perhaps not very well be otherwise. But there is an appendix in which 
an outline of the plot of all the novels is given. This is obviously no 
subsitute for the works themselves, but it may serve as a useful reminder. 
By contrast to Mr. Hawkins’ more-or-less orthodox attitude to Hardy, 
Julian Symons sets out to explain Dickens in terms of modern psychology, 
and claims to find in the works of his middle and later periods an increasing 
sense of guilt, frustration and unhappiness, with not a little venting of 
spleen. In his heart, the writer declares, Dickens, like Thackeray (though 
for different reasons), despised the middle class society of his day, yet it was 
precisely to this middle class that he owed his popularity and success as a 
novelist, and so he not only accepted its standards and values but even 
‘played up’ to it, though in doing so he was never really at peace with his 
own conscience. To this fact Mr. Symons traces his obsession with the 
sordid and the squalid in life, and his creation, in the later works especially, 
of characters with unpleasant or warped personalities, often strongly marked 
with sadistic tendencies. Reduced to its essentials, Mr. Symons’ case is 
that Dickens's life, after his initial success with The Pickwick Papers, was 
a conflict between the urge to sincerity on the one hand and the desire for 
security, fame and popularity on the other. The desire for popularity won 
the day, and so Dickens became a literary casualty. The view is one which 
merits consideration, but we cannot help feeling that Mr. Symons treats 
Dickens as an interesting psychological phenomenon rather than a creative 
writer. 

In his work on Barrie Mr. Blake gives us a brief study of a fashion 
— or what he calls ‘one queer phase in the history of popular taste’ — 
rather than of an individual, though Barrie, the originator and inspiring 
genius of the Kailyard School, is always at the centre. Of the others 
none, as the author himself admits, was ‘anything but a reasonably com- 
petent commercial novelist.’ Together, however, they constituted a group 
that was popular in their day though somewhat neglected now, and the 
present book goes far to explain tat popularity, to estimate its significance 
and to introduce at least the more prominent of the group to the present- 
day reader. That is its justification. But by far the best of the four 
works is that of Norman Nicholson on H. G. Wells. Within a small 
compass the writer has packed a great deal of sound and sensible criticism. 
Mr. Nicholson is very fair in his judgements. He admits the greatness of 
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- Wells's imagination and the exuberance of his personality, but he does not 
conceal or belittle his shortcomings as an artist. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the statements he has to make about him is that his final 
attitude, expressed in Mind at the End of Its Tether, was really implicit 
in his works all along, though he did not realise it; that his optimistic view 
of what the mind of man might achieve of its own volition and initiative 
was bound, ultimately, to lead to disillusionment. This seems a point worth 
investigating in fuller detail. 

A much more ambitious work upon Wells is H. G. Wells, A Biography, 
by Vincent Brome (Longmans, 15/—). A combination of the biographical 
and the critical, it gives all the important facts of its subject's life, seeks to 
re-create his many-sided and enigmatic personality, and finally attempts an 
assessment of his works and their significance. One thing that does stand 
out is the immense energy of the man, allied to an insatiable curiosity, 
a craving for order and tidiness, and, by no means least, a very real 
humanity. As Mr. Brome presents him, Wells was essentially an 
individualist; that is why he quarrelled with the Fabians, and that, perhaps, 
if the truth is known, was at the bottom of the pessimism and the cry 
of despair which seems to issue from the last of his works. All his life he 
had been a crusader on behalf of science as the saviour and the great 
liberator; now he saw that science was becoming the destroyer and the 
enslaver. Mr. Brome has perhaps put his finger on the central and 
significant fact when he writes, ‘Wells had mistaken his vocation. By 
temperament an artist and by training a scientist, the conflict between the 
two remained to the end of his days.’ The réle of the prophet was so 
much more alluring than that of the novelist; but man in the mass has 
hardly justified Wells's faith in him. It is by his novels about men — 
individual men and women — that he will be remembered: Mr. Polly, Kipps, 
Tono Bungay and a few others. Mr. Brome’s book can be unreservedly 
recommended. It is well written, contains a wealth of material carefully 
digested, and is adorned with a number of excellent portraits and 
illustrations. 

The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence, by Harry T. Moore (Allen & 
Unwin, 25'—) was written originally as a doctoral thesis in the University 
of Boston, and after publication in the United States now appears under 
a British imprint. It is, as might be expected from the circumstances of 
its origin, thorough and scholarly; it is also very readable, and steers a 
middle course between the two extremes which have characterised so 
many of the earlier studies of Lawrence, namely adulation on the one 
hand and depreciation on the other. Above all, it is an understanding book. 
On the biographical side the later years of Lawrence's life are already 
known in fair detail, and Mr. Moore has not been able to add much that 
is new, but he has thrown fresh light upon his youth. It is on the critical 
side, however, that the book will be found most valuable. All Lawrence's 
principal works are coasidered in some detail, there is an extensive check- 
list of his writings, and in an appendix the author examines an early 
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manuscript version of Sons and Lovers which affords some insight into 
Lawrence's methods of composition. 

As for Lawrence's place in modern English literature, Mr. Moore is 
very cautious, but it is clear that he rates him less highly than some 
of his predecessors have done. He was not, he declares, a great creative 
philosopher, while judged by aesthetic standards ‘he is a unique volcanic 
mountain standing to one side of the various ranges, not so high as the 
nearest summits but with attributes of great importance and value. If the 
strict cataloguist would not permit a separate classification of this kind, a 
place might be found for him amongst the secondary novelists of our time.’ 
This will not suit everyone, least of all the Lawrence devotees, but it is the 
logical conclusion that emerges from the critical sections, and it may well 
be that by recognising his shortcomings and limitations Mr. Moore has 
done more for Lawrence's ultimate reputation than did all the extravagant 
and rather uncritical eulogies of the pre-war years. 

It is a pleasure to be able to welcome a new series of critical biographies 
of famous writers launched this year by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, 
under the general title of ‘Men and Books’ (10/6 each). The first two 
volumes, Joseph Conrad, by Oliver Warner, and Bernard Shaw, by A. C. 


Ward, follow the same general plan; a brief biographical sketch followed — 


by a treatment of the individual works, and then a final summing up. 
Each also contains a very comprehensive bibliography and _ several 
illustrations. Mr. Warner protests against the common description of 
Conrad as a writer about the sea (as indeed did Conrad himself): the sea, 
he declares, was merely the milieu that he chose because he knew it so well; 
his subject was human nature,.the heart of man and the mystery of life. 
He was both a romantic and a realist, an aristocrat and a man of the people, 
who set great store by ‘good taste’ but could appreciate what was fine in 
the simplicities of life. Thus Mr. Warner sums him up: ‘He was a man 
of fine perceptions, fine taste, and a writer with a flavour which is unlikely 
to recur. His complexities are shown in his superb craft, but it is his 
simplicities which make him enduring.’ 

From Mr. Ward's book on Bernard Shaw emerges the interesting point 
that Shaw's plays reveal the movement rather than the development of 
their author’s mind; in the technical sense he certainly did develop, 
but intellectually his early works are as mature as his later. His mental 
endowment was greater than his emotional, but even in the latter he was 
fully adult. Both these books are attractively produced, and if their critical 
and literary standards may be taken as indicative of the whole series, then 
it should prove a valuable series indeed. 

To turn from prose to poetry, attention should first be directed to 
C. M. Bowra’s The Romantic Imagination (O.U.P., 18/—), a scholarly, 
sober, thoughtful book, written to vindicate romanticism against the attacks 
and the depreciations of recent years. That romanticism is a vague and 
very imprecise term the writer readily admits, but the essence of it, he 
declares, is the search for an unseen world and the satisfaction of a spiritual 
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hunger through an intuitive imagination. Wherever the spirit of awe and 
wonder is found, there we have the ground from which romanticism springs. 
Sir Maurice traces out the development of the romantic idea in Blake, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats, and its disintegration and 
decay in Byron, the Rossettis, and Swinburne. Needless to say, he 
writes with distinction and his views always command attention even if we 
feel that we cannot always agree. The Romantic Imagination needs to be 
read several times if we are to get all out of it that the author has put in. 
It will reveal something fresh at each reading. 

Elizabeth Sewell’s The Structure of Poetry (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
25 |) is not an easy book to come to grips with, and when we have read 
it it leaves us very much where we started, though through over 180 pages. 
of closely reasoned argument it has led us along many paths and up 
numerous by-ways. The question it sets out to answer is clear enough: 
What makes language into poetry? This question, Miss Sewell feels, 
earlier critics and theorists have never seemed able to answer. It is 
_/egitimate to ask whether she herself has been much more successful. She 
distinguishes two. principal aspects of language: what she calls ‘sound-look’, 
which she defines as ‘the outward shape of a word ... and the series of 


_ noises represented by it and picked up by the ear or imagined in silence in 


the head’, and ‘reference’, i.e. ‘everything that happens in the mind when 
a word, as sound-look, is seen, heard, spoken or thought.’ She then goes 
on to deal with the effect of words used in association, and distinguishes 
what she terms Number and Dream. She appeals to mathematics, to logic, 
to psychology, and works out an ingeniously intricate explanation, which 
she then, in the second part of her book, ‘proceeds to try out by applying it 
to specific poems; and it works, so far as it goes. But to some extent 
Miss Sewell has begged the question. She has confined her inquiry to 
a very narrow field and has then, to prove the soundness of the theory 
she has built up from it, applied it in practical fashion within the same 
field. Would it apply equally well outside that field — say to Chaucer, 
to Dryden, to Pope? We have our doubts. Miss Sewell has written 
a most interesting, if difficult, treatise on certain aspects of language and 
its uses, but it is not at all certain that she has answered the question she 
posed at the beginning. 

In The Agrarian Age. A Background for Wordsworth (Yale Studies 
in English No. 115. Yale University Press and O.U.P., 20/—) Kenneth 
MacLean, Professor of English in the University of Toronto, gives a 
well informed survey of the English peasantry and the agricultural 
revolution of the late eighteenth century as a background for the rural 
poetry of the age, and particularly for that of Wordsworth. His general 
conclusion is that throughout his life Wordsworth remained faithful to 
the conception of an agrarian society of small proprietors, but that the 
real English peasant of his day was very far from the simple, virtuous, 
ideal child of nature which he depicted in his earlier years in such 
characters as Michael and the old leech gatherer; that gradually te poet 
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came to realise how far the reality fell short of his ideal, and so he began 
to look for his golden age of rural simplicity not in the present but in the 
past. Basically the work is a social and economic rather than a literary 
study, but it does relate a certain literary movement (especially in the fic!“ 
of poetry) to the actual life and conditions of the day, and for that alone 
it is valuable. 

The interest in Shelley continues. The latest book to appear on him 
is The Young Shelley. Genesis of a Radical, by Kenneth Neill Cameron 
(Gollancz, 21/—). A very fully documented work (of the 412 pages 
123 are given over to notes and citation of authorities), it traces out in 
considerable detail the development of Shelley’s radicalism from its Whig 
beginnings to the revolutionism of his maturer years. Every aspect of 
it is examined, discussed and assessed. The development, Professor 
Cameron contends, was a natural one, and it took place not on the political 
side only but also on the moral, religious and philosophical. It is his 
opinion that because Shelley has always been regarded primarily as a 
poet, and because his work is best known through anthologies or volumes of 
selections, insufficient importance has been attached to his contribution to 
the serious thought of his age. Mr Cameron's survey starts with Queen 
Mab and finishes with A Refutation of Deism, which he describes as ‘one 
of the outstanding works of English free-thought literature’. He dismisses 
as distortions or exaggerations of the truth the assertion, sometimes made, 
that Shelley's radicalism had its roots in his revolt against the discipline 
of Eton and his estrangement from his family. He gives full credit to 
_ the influence of friends and of other writers, such as Godwin and Thomas 
Paine, but insists that Shelley’'s.ideas were not merely a repetition or a 
copy of theirs; he made a specific contribution of his own which, if it 
was not great, was at least significant. The book is an important one 
for students of Shelley. 

To Professor William O. Raymond we are already indebted for many 
discerning studies of Browning and his work. In The Infinite Moment 
and Other Essays in Robert Browning (University of Toronto Press and 
O.U.P., 30/—) he has collected together a number of papers which have 
previously appeared in scholarly journals and has added to them an 
entirely new essay on Browning Studies in England and America from 
1910 to 1949. Altogether there are eleven papers. In a survey such as 
this it is not possible to mention them all individually, but it may be said 
that there is an interesting discussion of the forgeries of T. J. Wise and 
their aftermath, a particularly able study of Browning's casuists, and two 
essays on the source and origin of The Ring and tire Book. while in 
‘Browning and the Higher Criticism’ Professor Raymond examines certain 
aspects of the poet's religious beliefs and his approach to the religious 
perplexities of his day. This book represents a rich garnering from the 
work and the reading of a long life-time. 

We have had to wait some while for an assessment of the importan:e 
and achievement of W. H. Auden. At last it has appeared in Richard 
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Hoggart’s Auden, An Introductory Essay (Chatto & Windus, 12/6). Mr 
Hoggart, still on the younger side of middle age, is an admirer of Auden, 
whom he considers ‘one of the two considerable poets writing in English 
today’ and whom he places above Eliot in that he is nearer to the realities 
of life as it is known to most of his fellow men and women. He does 
not seek to belittle Auden’s shortcomings, but he does insist that in spite 
of these he has certain positive achievements to his credit and that by 
future generations he will probably be regarded as the representative poet 
of his generation. Mr Hoggart’s book is modest in its claims. It is, as its 
author admits in his title, no more than an introductory essay and must of 
necessity be tentative in nature, but as the first real attempt to take Auden 
seriously as a major poet and to subject the whole body of his work to a 
critical examination, it merits attention. 

A work that has aroused considerable comment (not all of it favourable) 
is St. John Ervine’s Oscar Wilde. A Present-Time Appraisal (Allen & 
Unwin, 18/—). Mr. St. John Ervine believes that Wilde has achieved 
a spurious fame and that had he never been imprisoned he would long 
ago have been forgotten or at least would have survived only as a 
pretentious if interesting curiosity from the age of decadence and the 
apotheosis of Art for Art’s Sake, a doctrine which incidentally, though 
he professed it, was belied by the whole of his life. One play only 
— The Importance of Being Ernest — has any~great merit; the rest 
are shallow and commonplace though enlivened with occasional epigrams 
and witticisms. De Profundis has been very much over-rated; of the 
works written after he came out of prison only The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
has any value as literature. His conviction and imprisonment, together 
with his vanity and capacity for self-advertisement, aroused a pathological 
interest which led some of his admirers, particularly on the Continent, 
to present him to the world as a martyr. It was but a step from the martyr 
to the brilliant wit and the writer of comedies second only to the best of 


Congreve. 
Mr St. John Ervine examines in detail Wilde’s ancestry — it is a 
curious family record — and one by one assesses the plays, the poems 


and the prose works. On the biographical side he makes a determined 
attempt to disentangle fact from fiction, an almost impossible task where 
persons like Wilde and his circle are concerned, and then he estimates 
Wilde’s significance and position in English literature. His general 
conclusions are summed up in the final paragraph of his book: 


Wilde came into the world with a small talent and made little of it. He did worse than 
that. He denied his principles by his practice. He cast such pearls as he had before 
swine and then wallowed with the swine at the troughs in the sty. He was a flippant 
man who turned high matters to bibblers’ jests and would not forgo a witticism to spare a 
friend a wound. A brawler in the temple may be sincerely affirming a faith, but a man 
who titters in the temple and is flippant about his faith is a recusant who denies without 
any affirmation in the denial. The steward who hid his talent in a napkin was cursed and 
condemned, but what punishment is fitting for the man who takes his gift from God and 
drops it in the mire? That was the sin committed by Oscar Wilde. It was the sin 


against the Holy Ghost. 
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Strong words perhaps, with which everyone will not agree. Indeed 
one does sometimes feel that Mr St. John Ervine allows his zeal, his 
indignation and his obvious dislike of Wilde to carry him away; but 
for all that, his book is well worth reading. 


In The Theatre Since 1900 (Andrew Dakers, 21/—) J. C. Trewin, 


formerly Literary Editor and Dramatic Critic of the Observer, writes a 
well-informed survey of British drama through the past half-century, 
in the provinces as well as in the capital. All types of dramatic performance 
and all the significant playwrights, as well as actors, actresses and 
producers, are considered. Lighter drama, musical comedy and revue find 
their place in the chronicle beside the more serious work of Shaw, Granville 
Barker, T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry and Terence Rattigan; and there 
are no less than fifty-seven illustrations. Mr Trewin treats his subject 
from the point of view of a theatre-goer, not from the academic angle; his 
style is vivacious, his criticism, if not profound, is always to the point, and 
he does succeed in bringing to life each succeeding phase and throwing 
into relief its salient characteristics. His work is a pageant of theatrical 
history in which a wealth of detail is skilfully wrought into a whole. 


During the year under review the following deaths occurred amongst 
English scholars: H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Jan. 14), H. V. Routh (May 16), 
and J. H. G. Grattan (Oct. 22). All were well known for their published 
works and had made distinctive contributions to English studies in their 
respective fields. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXIV 


64. During the occupation of France, a German soldier, under the influence 
of drink, has violated a French peasant-girl. He is not a bad sort really, 
and afterwards tries to make amends, offering to marry the girl. Her 
parents are not unwilling to accept him as their son-in-law, but the girl 


a 


a 


refuses to have anything to do with him and persistently repels his advances. __ 


In the course of one of his subsequent visits to the farm he says to the girl: 


“What I want to say is this: for all I know I may be here for a long time. Things 
aren't going to get easier for you French, they're going to get harder. I can be useful 
to you. Why don’t you be reasonable like your father and mother?’ W. Somerset 
Maugham, The Unconquered, in The Complete Short Stories, Vol. I, p. 292. 


a 
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Do you consider why don’t you be a solecism, or can you suggest a 
possible motive for the construction ? 


65. Wimsey explained that the car was in the ditch and would certainly need ropes and 
haulage to get it back to the road again. 

‘Dear, dear,’ said the clergyman again. “That would be coming over Frog's Bridge, 
I expect. A most dangerous place, especially in the dark.’ Dorothy Sayers, The Nine 
Tailors, The First Course, p. 11. 


— Your horse seems quiet enough. — He’s not so quiet as he looks. He goes on 
all right for months together, and then suddenly takes a fit of viciousness — shies 
at almost anything. But he’s much better now than he used to be. For about six months 
he used to shy regularly at Chapman's hat. — I don’t wonder. — I didn’t mind it riding, 
but it was rather awkward driving: he used to back and try to run up the bank, but 
I cured him. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p. 72. 


As what part of the sentence are coming, riding and driving used? 


66. a. You know all about it, don’t you, Lesceline ? — Oh, yes, Madam. Harold Chapin, 
The New Morality, in Great Modern British Plays, p. 538. 


‘It's surprising, isn’t it’, she added, ‘how soft and mellow it sounds in here’. Dorothy 
Sayers, The Nine Tailors, The Second Course, p. 40. 


b. “What gave you the idea that your husband was in England ?’ 

“In England, monsieur ?’ 

‘In England, madame. You wrote to him under the name of Paul Taylor, did you 
' not?’ Jb. p. 193, 


‘Come, madame. During all these years you have been lying to the police, have 
you not?’ Jb. ib. 


The nun turned to her with an unpleasant smile. 

‘Your mother took you into Lady Blunt's bedroom, just before the robbery, did she not ?’ 
Marie nodded. ; 

‘Would Lady Blunt have been pleased?’ continued the nun. 
Marie could not answer and shook her head. 

‘You picked up a little box from the dressing table, did you not?’ said the nun, 
Virginia Pye, The Stolen Jewels, ch. IV. 


Is the place of not in the appended questions immaterial and fortuitous, 
or does it reflect a difference in meaning ? 


Answers may be sent to Mr. P. A. Erades, 21 Frans Halsstraat, Haarlem, 
Holland. 
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Brief Mention 


Bibliography of Child Language. By WerNER F. LEOPOLD. 
V + 115 pp. Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Illinois, 
1952. $2.00. 


The compiler of this bibliography has himself done important work on child language}, 
and the present publication is a by-product of his research. It bears some of the marks 
of being a researcher's working list, such as unevenness and incomplete entries, at times 
consisting only of an author's name. But then the list makes no pretension to exhaust- 
ivencss, but merely to being ‘much more comprclicnsive than any that has been published 
heretofore,’ which undoubtedly it is. Child language is a very wide subject with many 
ramifications, and to cover them all equally well would not be easy for a single person. 
Dr. Leopold has attempted to include some titles from every branch, but he admits giving 
particular emphasis to his own special interests, the language learning of children below 
school age, and child bilingualism. The majority of the items, well over 1200 in all, are 
in English, French or German, and a great many of these have been read by Dr. Leopold, 
who has added brief notes by way of summary and appraisal. Among other European 
languages, the Scandinavian languages and Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hungarian, 
Czech, Polish and Russian are represented, but here the coverage seems less uniform and 
mostly at second hand, based on previous bibliographies. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically under authors’ names, and there is also a subject index. 

Although this is a recent publication, the active collecting of titles ended as far back 
as in 1946, and later literature (up to March 1949, when the preface was written) has 
been included only as it happened to come to Dr. Leopold's notice. This has led to some 
omissions, such as E. V. Gatenby’s article ‘Second Language in the Kindergarten’ (English 
Language Tcaching, vol. 1, No. 7. June 1947) and Christina A. Smith’s report Mental 
Testing of Hebridean Children in Gaelic and English (University of London Press, 1948). 
Among earlier items the present reviewer has been surprised not to find E. G. Malherbe’s 
The Bilingual School (Central News Agency, Johannesburg, 1943). 

But these can hardly be called blemishes in a work which does not set out to be 
complete or perfect. It aims at giving future investigators a start in their work, and this 
aim is amply fulfilled. Indeed, no advanced worker should neglect to consult this book, 
expensive though it is. 


Ibadan, Nigeria. Paut CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


Periodicals Received 


Language. Journal of the Linguistic Society of America? 21, 1. Jan.-March 1945. 
+ B. L. Whorf, Grammatical Categories. — M. Dillon, Linguistic Borrowing and 
Historical Evidence. — R. S. Wells, The Pitch Phonemes of English. — Id. 21, 2. 
April-June 1945. R. J. Menner, Multiple Meaning and Change of Meaning in English. — 
H. Kékeritz, The Reduction of Initial kn and gn in English. — Id. 21, 3. July-Sept. 1945. 
R. A. Hall Jr., English Loan-Words in Micronesian Languages. Id. 22, 1. Jan.-March 
1946. W.H. Bennett, The Cause of the West Germanic Consonant Lengthening. — 
J. W. Watson Jr., Northumbrian Old English é0 and éa. — E. K. Sheldon, 
Pronouncing Systems in Eighteenth-Century Dictionaries. — Id. 22, 2. April-June 1946. 


1 See &. S. XXXII (1951) 230-233. — Ed. 
2 Only those articles with some bearing on the study of English are registered here. 
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W. M. Austin, Corollary to the Germanic Verscharfung. — H. M. Hoenigswald, 
Sound Change and Linguistic Structure. — Id. 22, 3. July-Sept. 1946. Z. S. Harris, 
From Morpheme to Utterance. — Id. 22, 4. Oct.-Dec. 1946. E. Calver, The Uses of 
the Present Tense Forms in English. — D. L. Bolinger, Visual -Morphemes. — 
Id. 22, 4. Oct-Dec. 1946. R. A. Hall, Jr., Bartoli's ‘Neolinguistica’. — Id. 23, 1. 
Jan.-March 1947. H. Penzl, The Phonemic Split of Germanic k in Old English. — 
J. W. Watson Jr., Non-Initial k in the North of England. — Id. 23, 2. April-June 
1947. R. S. Wells, Immediate Constituents. — M. Swadesh, On the Analysis of 
English Syllabics. — K. L. Pike, On the Phonemic Status of English Diphthongs. — 
Id. 23, 3. July-Sept. 1947. E. Pulgram, Indo-European Personal Names. — Id. 23, 4. 
C. F. Hockett, Problems of Morphemic Analysis. — G. Bonfante, The Neo- 
linguistic Position. — B. Bloch, English Verb Inflection. — D. L. Bolinger, More on 
the Present Tense in English. — Id. 24, 1. Jan.-March 1948. B. Bloch, A Set of 
Postulates for Phonemic Analysis. — C. F. Voegelin, Distinctive Features and 
Meaning Equivalence. — Id. 24, 2, April-June 1948. E. A. Nida, The Analysis of 
Grammatical Constituents. — Id. 24, 2, Suppl. Language Monograph No. 23. Acoustic 
Phonetics, by Martin Joos. 136 pp. — Id. 24, 3. July-Sept. 1948. R. S. Pittman, 
Nuclear Structures in Linguistics. — Id. 24, 4. Oct-Dec. 1948. H. Hoyer, Linguistic 
and Cultural Change. — L. Lisker, The Distinction Between [ze] and [e]: A Problem 
in Acoustic Analysis. — E. A. Nida, The Identification of Morphemes. — — Id. 24, 4, 
Suppl. Language Dissertation No. 43. Old English Prepositional Compounds in Relationship 
to their Latin Originals, by J. R. Hendrckson. 73 pp. — Id. 25, 1. Jan.-March 1949. 
C. C, Fries and K. L. Pike, Coexistent Phonemic Systems. — Id. 25, 2. April-June — 
1949. Leonard Bloomfieid (d. April 18, 1949). —R.S. Wells, Automatic Alternation. — 
E. G. Polomé, A West Germanic Reflex of the Verscharfung. — N. Kékeritz, A 
Record of Late 18th Century Cockney. — Id. 25, 3. July-Sept. 1949. E. Haugen, 
Phoneme or Prosodeme? — Id. 25, 4. Oct.-Dec. 1949. G. S. Lane, On the Present State 
of Indo-European Linguistics — A. Senn, Verbal Aspects in Germanic, Slavic, and Baltic. 
— Id. 26, 1. Jan.March 1950. — Id. 26, 2. April-June 1950. M. B. Emeneau, 
Language and Non-Linguistic Patterns. — E. Haugen, The Analysis of Linguistic 
Borrowing. — W. H. Bennett, The Germanic Development of Indo-European é. — 
A. L. Davis and R. I. McDavid Jr., Northwestern Ohio: A Transition Area. — 
Id. 26, 3. July-Sept. 1950. H. M. Hoenigswald, The Principal Step in Comparative 
Grammar, — L. Spitzer, A Chaucerian Hapax Legomenon: upon the viritoot. — 
Id. 26, 4. Oct.-Dec. 1950. C. F. Hockett, Age-Grading and Linguistic Continuity. 
L. Spitzer, On the Etymology of pet. — Id. 27, 1. Jan.-March 1951. G. M. 
Messing, Structuralism and Literary Tradition. — Id. 27, 2. April-June 1951. — 
Id. 27, 3. July-Sept. 1951. E. Haugen, Directions in Modern Linguistics. — A. G. 
Hatcher, The Use of the Progressive Form in English: A New Approach. — Id. 27, 4. 
Oct.-Dec. 1951. G. E. Peterson, The Phonetic Value of Vowels. — Id. 28, 1. Jan.- 
March 1952. Z. S. Harris, Discourse analysis. — R. 1. McDavid Jr. and V. G. 
McDavid, h before semi-vowels in the eastern United States.) — H: Sperber, 
Etymology of the verb sock. 


Modern Language Notes. LXIV, 5. May 1949.2 P. F. Baum, Poe's ‘To Helen’. — 
H. Levin, An Echo from ‘The Spanish Tragedy’. — F. J. Thompson, Unity in ‘The 
‘Second Shepherds’ Tale’. — J. B. Severs, Two Irregular Chaucerian Stanzas. — 
R. E. Past, A Note on ‘The Rhythm of Beowulf. — R. M. Smith, Anglo-Saxon 
Spinsters and Anglo-Saxon Archers (Two Steps torwards a study in Extention). — 
R. BlennerHassett, Geoffrey of Monmouth and Milton's ‘Conus’. — S. Thomas, 
The Bad Weather in ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’. — T. Pyles, Ophelia’s “Nothing”. 
— W.N. Francis, Chaucer's “Airish Beasts’. — H. Braddy, Chaucer's Philippa, 
Daughter of Panneto. — A. Sherbo, A Note on “The Man of Mode’. — W. A. 
Turner, Milton’s Aid to the ‘Polyglott Bible’. — J. Prescott, James Joyce's 


2 Continued from XXX (1949), p. 111. 
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Epiphanies. — S. Einarsson, ‘Beowulf’ 249: “Wlite’ = Icelandre Litr’. — id. LXIV, 
6. June 1949. J. E. Tucker, The Earliest English Translation of La Rochefoucauld’s 
‘Maximes’. eV. H. Anderson, Othello and Peregrina, “Richer than All His Tribe”. 
— S. Thomas, The Earthquake in ‘Romeo and Juliet’. — J. W. Nichol, Dame 
Mary Etheredge. — A. Turner, The University Miscellanies: Some Neglected Early 
Texts of Cleveland and Cowley. — Id. LXIV, 7. A. G. Hatcher. To Get/Be Invited. 
— R.H. Bowers, Middle-English Poems by Mydwynter. — C. B. Beall, A Quaint 
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Conceit from Guarini to Dryden. — S. Pitou, Richelet, Forerunner of Samuel Johnson, : 
and de Lormes. — D. C. Allen, John Donne and the Tower of Babel. — Id. LXIV, : 


8 Dec. 1949. E. M. Waith, The Sources of “The Double Marriage by Fletcher and 
Massinger. — W. Smith, The Third Type of Aside in os — R. a 
Simonini, Jr., The Pedant and Church in “Twelfth Night,’ III. 80. == ES 
Nyland, Pompey as the Mythical Lover of Cleopatra. — F. Bp awew Thomas — j 
Dekker, Robert Wilson, and “The Shoemakers Holiday’. — R. N. Perkinson, The 4 
Body as a Triangular Structure in Spenser and Chapman. — M. Kelley, Dannel a 
Skinner, Lord Preston, and Milton's Commonplace Book. — K. Svendsen, Milton's 
“Aerie Microscope”. — G. B. Evans, Milton and Lee's “The Rival Queens’ (1677). — 
— H. H. Adams, A Note on the Date of a Dryden Letter. — K. Malone, eo 2 
Linguistic Studies of 1945-1948. — Id. LXV, 1. Jan. 1950. A. K. Moore, The Form — 
and Content of the ‘Notbrowne Mayde’. — J. H. Long, Shakespeare and Thomas 
Morley. — M. J. Ellmann, Tennyson: Revision of ‘In Memoriam,’ Section 85. — R. 

H. Robbins, An English Mysterie Play Fragment ante 1300. — F. Neiman, © 7 
Plotinus and Arnold’s “Quiet Work”. — Id. LXV, 2. Febr. 1950. R. W. Dent, John 
Webster's Debt to William Alexander. — E. von Erhardt-Siebold, Old English — 
Riddle 13. — D. C. Allen, Three Notes on Donne's Poetry with a Side Glance at 
“Othello”. — M. A. Shaaber, The “Vncleane Birds” in “The Alchemist’. — R. 
Ellrodt, Sir John Harington and Leone Ebreo. — T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare's _ 
Aphthonian Man. — P. G. Phialas, Massinger and the ‘Commedia dell’ arte’. — C. S. 
Brown, Lucan, Bacon, and Hostages to Fortine. — D. C. Allen, Milton's Busiris. — 
F. Cordasco, Smollett’s German Medical Degree. — E. Boll, ‘At Mrs. Lippincote's’ 4 
and ‘Tristram Shandy. — F, L. Jones, A Shelley and Mary Letter to Claire. — Id. — 
LXV, 3. March 1950. D. B. Clark, The Source and Characterization | of Nicholas 
Rowe's “T'amerlaine’. — D. W. Robertson Jr., The “Heresy” of “The Pearl’. — Id. 4 
The Pearl as Symbol. — W. J. B. Owen, “Whtadeerk Lines 50-57. — L, M. Price, — 
Herder and Se ee of Akenside. — R. M. Wardle, The Motive for Byron's — 
“George Russell of A.”. — R. A. Pratt, A Note on Chaucer's Lollius. — R. H. West, 
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